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Art. I.—Frmate Dress 1n 1857. 


1. The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. Berger. London. 1857. 


. The World of Fashion. Improved Series. Patronised by 
the Queen. Simpkin and Marshall. London. 1857. 


. Costume in England; A History of Dress. By F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. Chapman and Hall. London. 1846. 


. Tracts of the National Dress-reform Association (United 
States). By Harriet N. Austin. 1856. 


HREE years and a half ago, when treating of Manners and 
Fashion, this Review made the avowal,* ‘“ There needs, 
then, a protestantism in social usages ;” and the writer proceeded to 
point out how the ridicule played off by the humorists of society 
against our most glaring social follies must inevitably overthrow 
them. “Signs are not wanting that some change is at hand. 
Ridicule has always been a revolutionary agent. That which is 
habitually assailed with sneers and sarcasms cannot long sur- 
vive. The time is approaching, then, when our system of social 
observances must pass through some crisis, out of which it will 
come purified and comparatively simple.” Thus it appeared in 
1854 that we had reached such a pitch of extravagance in our 
tastes and usages, that we could scarcely make ourselves more 
absurd; yet, during the intervening years, the gravest of those 
social extravagances, that of female dress, has become so much 
more conspicuous than at any time within three generations, that 





* “ Westminster Review,” New Series, X., April, 1854, p. 388 
(Vol. LXVIIT. No. CXXXIV.j—New Senrtes, Vol. XII. No. II. Z 
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the expected crisis must be very near indeed, and the conven- 
tional protestantism must be ripe for promulgation, if reform is 
really to comesabout by such means. We see reason to believe, 
as we shall presently show, that the prophecy of 1854 was a 
rational one; and we venture to hope that the fathers and hus- 
bands of the rising female generation will have less to suffer in 
mind and in purse from the follies of their fair relatives than our 
neighbours of the present day. We do not desire to preach on 
that easiest of all topics—the sin of extravagance in dress— 
because every woman is already aware of everything that can be 
said. We are not going to repeat the fearful story of the poor 
dressmakers, with their dazzled and aching eyes, their confused 
brain, their feverish hands, and difficult breathing; nor is it our 
business at the moment to echo the warning of Miss Edgeworth’s 
dreadful tale of “the Dun.” All has been said that can be said 
on these heads; and every fine lady could repeat it all as well as 
we could, just as every gamester could preach against gaming, 
and every sot against intemperance. The gambler and the sot 
would go and lose themselves in their respective sorts of madness 
the next night—over-tempted or self-deceived ; and the fine lady 
fails to perceive why the truths she hears or utters should retrench 
a decoration or enlarge a covering. It is a case in which preach- 
ing does no good, because it is one in which reason bears no 
sway. 

Five years ago, we were all saying that wars were over—that, 
having established ourselves in the ways of peace, and expe- 


rienced its blessings of progress and plenty, we should firid means * 


to settle international difficulties otherwise than by war. Yet, 
we have passed through one war, are involved in another, and 
expect to witness and perhaps be drawn in by several more. 
Seven years ago, in the same way, we were confident that the 
barbaric ages of dress were over for ever. We had attained 
(and this was true) a rational and tasteful mode of dress, more 
favourable to health and convenience, and further removed from 
exaggeration of any kind than at any time within living memory; 
and we might laugh at the follies of English dames, from the 
Lady Rowena to our own grandmothers, without dread of being 
ourselves laughed at for any lapse into absurdities which look 
like insanity to a succeeding generation. Yet we are already 
entangled among absurdities and extravagances which can hardly 
be surpassed by anything Mr. Fairholt himself could cite out of 
his historical study of “Costume in England.” We doubt 
whether in any age of our national history, or on any spot of 
the globe, a more indefensible mode of dress could be pointed 
out than we have displayed before us at this moment in the 
“World of Fashion,” published by Simpkin and Marshall, and 
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(as the title-page declares) patronised by the Queen; and in the 
“ Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion,” distinguished by its faithful pre- 
sentments of the actual mode of upper-class dress. Putting aside 
Punch, and every kind of caricature, we have plenty of prints of 
existing ladies before us every day to meditate upon with more 
leisure than the mind can obtain in parks, Crystal Palaces, and 
Chiswick Gardens, where we have met the originals ; and a quiet 
contemplation of the garb of 1857 can leave no other conviction, 
we are confident, than that, if our ladies were rational five years 
ago, no more reliance can be placed on reason than on caprice. 
But the truth is, dress is not a matter in which reason has ever 
yet had much concern. It may be occasionally reasonable; but 
it is not therefore determined by reason. A variety of passions, 
or feelings may be implicated in dress; and any one of them is 
more likely than reason to institute or spread a fashion, except at 
some season of equipoise or neutrality, when the judgment has a 
chance of rule for once. As judgment and taste go together, it 
seems rather surprising that reason should have so little to do 
with dress; but the fact is so: and, in the supposed realm of 
taste, we see that arbiter set aside, together with the judgment, 
on the first interference of any emotion. The female world which, 
in the absence of any particular perturbation, some years ago 
dressed in gowns of an easy length and breadth, of moderate 
weight in the skirt, and a natural division at the waist, now plays 
the fool in a costume which barbarians might mock at ;—and all 
this because Paris is charming to the imagination and venerable 
in the traditions of the toilette, and because the womankind of 
Paris is now ruled by a second Josephine, with whom dress is 
her favourite branch of the fine arts, and who is also a sprightly 
witch, well inclined to try how far she may go in caprice with 
the world at her heels, and to put to the proof the power of her 
beauty in making fvols of “ all ladies in all lands.” A crowd of 
emotions — curiosity, wonder, admiration, and all the feelings 
which go to make up what we call romance—have urged the 
women of England, Russia, and America, and perhaps a good 
many more, into extravagant exaggerations of the caprices of 
an extravagant beauty. One article alone, the full skirts, will 
remain a monument of their impressibleness. It was convenient 
to the graceful empress to disguise her figure for a time; and 
every dowager, and every young maiden just emerged from the 
schoolroom, adopted the device without any consciousness of tne 
absurdity of the imitation. Thus are our ladies proving them- 
selves no wiser than their great-grandmothers, though they 
plumed themselves for a time on being so. Their feelings have 
carried them away into a fanaticism of fashicn which Punch may 
expose, but can hardly caricature. 
Z2 
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Glancing at the fashions for 1857, what do we see? On the 
head is a something, the purpose of which it would be difficult to 
discover by reason ;—a structure of silk or straw, adorned with 
flowers, ribbon and lace, crowded on the angle of the jaws and 
the nape of the neck, and with its fore part just reaching the 
crown of the head. We have Mr. Spurgeon’s authority for the 
effect to the eye of the spectator in front. Being advised to 
preach against the prevailing folly in head-gear, he paused as he 
stood up on the platform, looked round him, and said, “1 have 
been requested to rebuke the bonnets of the day: but—upon my 
word—lI don’t see any.” This is the bonnet of the summer of 
1857—pinned to the head in some troublesome way—leaving 
the face exposed in a manner which one need not be a Turkish 
parent to disapprove, and causing the hair to be powdered with 
dust, and the head and face to be alternately heated and chilled 
by sun and wind, so that the physicians are easily believed when 
they declare that cases of eye-disease, of toothache, and neuralgie 
pains of the head and face, are beyond all precedent in their 
practice. For many months past English women and the ladies 
of America, where the extremes of heat and cold are greater than 
with us, have been subjecting themselves to the inconveniences 
ef going out bareheaded, with the added annoyance of an appa- 
ratus which heats and worries the back of the neck. The broad- 
brimmed hats are a piece of good sense in the midst of a mass of 
folly. Punch, and other satirists, may quiz the hat as a device 
fcr looking young; but the ridicule touches only the elderly 
wearers, and leaves the hat unimpeached. Some quizzical speci- 
mens, plumed and be-ribboned, and so turned up and twisted about 
as to serve no more useful purpose than the prevailing bonnet, 
may be seen here and there: but the simple original hat, with a 
brim which shades the eyes, and a crown which protects the 
head, is worthy of all approbation, while it is exceedingly be- 
coming to young wearers. As to older people,—if they sensibly 
decline wearing the bonnet which exposes their grey hair to the 
very crown, and feel that the hat is too jaunty,—why do they 
not recur to the indigenous, serviceable, becoming, unobjection- 
able English straw-bonnet of all times? Not the fancy chip, or 
the open shell-work of straw, filled up with silk, but the veritable 
straw fabric (Tuscan or Dunstable at pleasure), which will out- 
last all changes of fashion in a climate like ours. There is no 
oceasion to wear it in coal-scuttle fashion, like holy District 
Visitors, so that a pious woman is always to be looked for at the 
end of a long bonnct; nor do the milliners insist on all ladies 
going bareheaded. The straw-bonnet admits of all reasonable 
modifications; and’ that of five years ago, enclosing the face 
modestly, and covering’. the head comfortably, gratified good 
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taste then, while it satisfies sound reason now. Instead of it, 
we daily see old ladies in one of two extremes:—either their lank 
jaws are exposed by the dark strings of a slouching hat, or their 
wrinkled faces and grey hair are encompassed with blonde and 
artificial flowers, as the trimming of the little excrescence called 
a bonnet in our day. One would think that no woman could 
fail to perceive that wreaths and garlands are a youthful adorn- 
ment, and that no one should wear artificial flowers who could 
not fittingly dress her hair with natural ones: yet we see dow- 
agers with roses and foliage clustering round their cheeks at 
every turn. 

The mantle is, perhaps, the best idea among the fashions of the 
day, and now and then we see one worm by a sensible woman 
which fulfils all reasonable conditions ; but the majority of them 
are so made as to partake of all the disadvantages of the existing 
gown. It used to be thought, and it will be thought again, that 
everything in the cloak way loses its character, and therefore its 
tastefulness, by being fitted to the figure. A modern mantle 
which is confined at the waist, and has sleeves inserted in a tight 
armhole, is certainly not « veritable mantle, whatever else it may 
be; and when we see it, as in this summer of 1857, cut down to 
a mere band round the chest, extending no higher than the point 
of the shoulder, and turning into a sleeved jacket below, we have 
no more to say to it as a respectable member of the mantle tribe. 
But to respectability in the eyes of taste, it usually forfeits all 
pretension by its parade of ornamentation. Its fringes, and 
bugles, and braids, and gimps, and laces, and buttons, — its 
frillings, and quillings, and puffings, and edgings, and slashings, 
are too meretricious for any garment of the cloak order, or for 
permanent fashion, though this article is perhaps the least objec- 
tionable of the whole suit now favoured by the caprice of the 
day. 

The madness runs riot in the gown—(to use the old-fashioned 
word which is more distinctive than the technical use of the 
term “dress”). The consciousness of the whole public enables 
us to be brief on this head. When we enter on the topic of the 
gowns of 1857, every reader's “ prophetic soul” warns him what 
animadversion to expect on tight waists, bare shoulders and arms, 
cumbrous and encroaching skirts, and an apparatus for their ma~- 
nagement which is in every way objectionable. ‘The costliness, 
the clumsiness, the ugliness, the affectation, the stiffness, the 
noisiness, the complete reversal of the objects and attributes of 
dress in the “ dress,” evening and morning, of the present fashion 
seems to be generally admitted: therefore we shall not insist 
on them at any length. The plain facts of the case are these. 
The gown of 1857 is ; made of the most expensive materials obtain- 
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able. Ladies who used to dress handsomely on thirty pounds a year, 
now find that sum insufficient for their gowns alone ; and middle- 
class young ladies, who have hitherto been satisfied with twenty 
pounds a year, are now driven to their wits’ end to keep up with 
the mode at all: and they have recourse to cheap showy silks that 
will not last, or light gauzy materials requiring a style of petti- 
coat which makes the dress a costly one after all. Maid-servants, 
who have before deposited something in Savings Banks every 
quarter, now feel morally compelled to buy twice as many yards 
as formerly for their gowns. “It is but ninepence a yard,” the 
mistress says, when the gown is a print; but the gowns are not 
all prints; and if all require eight or ten breadths in the skirt, 
the difference at the end of the year to a girl whose wages are 
ten or twelve pounds, is not small. Even the cheap print gowns 
require so much making, and are so troublesome to wash and 
iron, that the custom is a tyrannous one to those on whom it 
weighs least. As for the most numerous order of its victims,— 
that of middle-class ladies,—this year, 1857, will be a mortifying 
or disastrous one in the family history of too many households. 
The cost of dress has become so disproportionate to other items 
of expenditure as to create serious difficulty in the homes of men 
of business, who have hitherto been able to provide their wives 
and daughters with whatever was needful to a moderate compla- 
cency. The rich silks of the day, under their various names, 
of which every lady now thinks one at least absolutely necessary, 
cannot be had for a wife and daughters, with the prodigious trim- 
mings which are equally indispensable, under a less sum than 
would maintain a country clergyman, or half-pay officer and his 
family. The paraphernalia of ribbons, laces, fringes, and flowers, 
is more expensive than the entire gown of ten years ago. Itis 
not our purpose, as we have notified, to go into the serious moral 
consideration of the case, or we might disclose a decline of re- 
spectability in this class, as well as in ranks above and below, 
which would make other hearts as heavy as our own. Our 
readers can imagine, if they do not know, the process of deca- 
dence : exhausted credit, debt, secret gambling, in one shape or 
another, and even theft in the form of a great spread of shop- 
lifting, and the purchase of stolen goods. Of these things we 
might say much ; but our theme is the bad taste of the fashion. 
The middle-class man, then, finds his house and garden too small. 
The dinner-table will not accommodate the old number; and if a 
leaf is inserted, the waiting-maid can hardly get round,—a pro- 
cess the more difficult from the number of breadths in her skirt, 
and the extent of stiff cord in her petticoat. The most delicate 
flowers in the garden are cut off by the ladies’ hems as they walk 
the path, and the little greenhouse is no place for such tragedy 
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. queens; they cannot move without knocking down half-a-dozen 


pots. If the children are young, the parent dares not commit 
more than one at a time to the charge of the nursemaid, for a 
neighbour's child was actually swept into the water from a bridge 
by a stiff skirt which went flaunting by,—the wearer being un- 
conscious of the mischief. If he walks with his wife, he has to 
be on his guard all the time. If the wind blows, he is fettered 
by her superfluity of garments ; and if it rains, no umbrella can 
cover them both. If the weather is settled fine, the lady’s train 
raises a cloud of dust, and sweeps the path of all loose filth as 
they go. If they enter the parks, the steel rim of her petticoat 
euts his leg as they squeeze through the narrow gate; and if they 
try the high road, there is too much probability that the whole 
apparatus may become inverted by a sudden gust catching the 
balloon. Umbrellas get turned wrong side out; and the ex- 
isting skirt is much more easy to invert. If it is to be a drive, 
and not a walk, the good man runs the risk of being dismissed 
as a haughty actress dismissed an old friend. With a vehement 
prohibitive gesture she drove him back from the carriage-step, 
with “ Pardon me—I and my dress occupy the carriage.” The 
same women who in their youth marvelled at the slavery to 
fashion which induced their grandmothers to kneel in the car- 
riage for a drive of many miles to save their lofty head-dresses, 
now banish husband or father to the box, or compel them to 
walk, to make room for the accommodation of flounces and steel 
springs. Sunday is changed. The children cannot go to church, 
because mamma leaves no room for them; and papa has to stand 
aside, in the face of the congregation, while his lady is effecting 
the difficult enterprise of entering her pew. Are the ladies aware 
that the dulness of church is relieved to bachelor gentlemen by 
the amusement of watching, and afterwards discussing, the com- 
parative skill of the ladies in passing their pew-doors? We are 
concerned to find that a new method of getting up Prayer-books 
and Bibles for church use enables the ladies to find their own 
amusement while apparently engaged in worship. It seems to 
be really the fact that the ladies’ Prayer-books have a small 
mirror bound up with the cover,—probably of about the same 
size as that in the hat-crowns of dandies, which they consult 
while devoutly covering faces on entering their pews. 

In the present travelling season, the trip is found a pursuit of 
pleasure under difficulties, unless the ladies will retrench their 
garments. It is now a common thing to take more places every- 
where than the number of individuals requiring them; and on 
cross roads, where coaches and posting are the only means of 
conveyance, the gentlemen have no chance of room unless the 
ladies take more places than they want. On the Scotch, English, 
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and Irish lakes, the decks of the small steamers are unsafe for 
children and other unwary passengers amidst the sweep of hoops 
and hidden clothes-lines. It is out of the question for the ladies 
to trust themselves to a pony for a mountain ride, while carrying 
a balloon about their waists; and they cannot climb to the ridges 
in a dress as heavy as themselves, and longer than their own 
heels. If they venture on foreign travel, the prevailing fashion 
compels a kind and amount of custom-house search highly dis- 
tasteful to any family man. And where is the recompence of all 
this? If it is troublesome at home that no wardrobe or closet 
will hold the household gowns, it is no compensation to witness 
the effect of those dresses in company. An admiring father, who 
till lately delighted in his daughter's grace and lightness of 
movement and her elegant figure, now sees her deformed and 
trammelled, whether at the piano, in the dance, or simply sitting 


on the sofa. In the first case, she can perform only at arm's * 


length: in the second, she steers about like a great steamer on 
the river, which all boats get out of the way of with all speed ; 
and in the third case, the spectator is reminded of nothing so 
much as the old way of bathing at Bath, when the ladies waded 
about in the ponds, finely dressed to the shoulders, while hoops 
and the waters concealed all below the waist. A girl at a party 
now looks like a romp half hid in a haycock, or the aconite push- 
ing up its blossom between two leaves; we fear we must add like 
a hunchback, all ruffed and frilled as hunchbacks are wont to be. 
There is an anecdote told by one of our travellers in the United 
States of a dress-maker in a New England village who, on being 
reproached about the fit of the gowns she made, replied that she 
did not see how she could do more than she had done: she had 
obtained the proportions of the Venus de Medici, and if the 
ladies were not satisfied with what would fit her, why, then their 
taste was not to be admired. What would the Venus de Medici 
and her devoted dress-maker say to the spectacle of a pretty slim 
girl so smothered in apparel that, as she sits, she seems like a 
person up to the armpits in feather-bed ? 

As to the hidden apparatus requisite for the management of 
such a mass of clothing, it is really too well known to require 
much description. When a man has gained £10,000 by such an 
invention as a lady's petticoat, his commodity becomes an object 
of study at once; and no doubt the gentlemen have contemplated 
the petticoats in the shop windows—crinoline, gutta percha, and 
steel—with as much interest as the lady-customers within. The 
gutta-percha tubing (to be inflated by persons who despise their 
ancestors for stuffing their nether garments with bran) seems not 
to answer very well, judging by the proposals made to buy it up 
for transatlantic telegraph purposes. Not only may the steel 
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birdcage, which seems the most eligible, be seen in the shop- 
windows, but, in the apartment above, an occasional experiment, or 
a course of practice, may be seen of drawing up the hoops by a 
string over the left shoulder, to enable the wearer to sit down. 
More harmless were the hoops of the Grandison days, when, as 
Harriet Byron shows us, the ladies made room for the gentlemen 
in carriages, and for their own circumference in sedan chairs, by 
slipping the hoop upon the left shoulder. More accommodating 
were the fair ladies of a century ago than our contemporaries, we 
fear ; for they would bear a remonstrance which we have no idea 
would be at all respected now. When the “Messiah,” as yet 
unheard, was to be rehearsed, in Dublin, under the guidance of 
Handel himself, publicly, for the benefit of certain charities, the 
advertisement of the rehearsal ended thus:* “ Many ladies and 
gentlemen who are well-wishers to this noble and grand charity, 
for which this oratorio was composed, request it as a favour that 
the ladies who honour this performance with their presence 
would be pleased to come without hoops, as it will greatly increase 
the charity by making room for more company.” ‘Three years 
later we find the committee, on a similar occasion, declaring that 
if the ladies will lay aside their hoops “ for one evening, however 
ornamental, the hall will contain an hundred persons more, with 
full ease.” ‘The grammar is here not so good as the sense and 
spirit of the notice ; but it might not be amiss to read it accord- 
ing to the construction, for that would certainly be an ornamental 
evening on which the ladies should lay aside their folly,—the 
brightest evening of the year. Now that even Parliament has 
listened to inquiries and appeals about the crowding to which the 
Queen’s visitors are subjected when Her Majesty holds a draw- 
ing-room, we may hope that one of the inferences natural to the 
occasion will occur to the sovereign and her visitors at once,— 
that if the drawing-room were attended by ladies in gowns, and 
not by dresses with women in them, there would be more room, 
if not enough. Each saloon “ will contain an hundred persons 
more, with full ease,” no doubt; and perhaps twice or thrice as 
many. The ladies have a right to expect all practicable conve- 
nience when they pay their respects to their sovereign; but then, 
again, if they each demand a circumference in which Falstaff 
could have cut capers, they need not complain of compression. 
The Queen might fairly tell them this; but she would do the 
thing more effectually by setting the example of a truly tasteful 
mode of dress. She is far within the limit of the prevailing bar- 
barism and extravagance. Her bonnet is worn on the head, and 
her bills are paid quarterly; and in both these matters her sub- 





* “TVife of Handel.” By Victor Schoelcher, pp. 248-250. 
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jects would do well to imitate her; but a more eminent service 
yet remains for her to render to the women of her kingdom,—to - 


restore a rational, prudent, and tasteful style of dress, such as 


was encouraged by her only a few years ago. She might do it. 


in a month—unless queens are slaves to their dress-makers, like 
old dowagers and young misses; or as the paterfamilias of all 
ranks is to the undertaker in the matter of funerals. If, aecord- 
ing to the popular notion of a queen, she can do as she likes, 
she might put an end to the abuse ina month. No doubt the 
abuse will go out, as such follies do, at the lower end of society; 
and when a sufficient number of servant-maids and labourers’ 
daughters have been tempted into folly or sin, and have exhibited 
the new style in its extreme, high-bred ladies will begin to 
remember that dress was made for woman, and not woman for 
dress, and will revert to considerations of convenience’ and fit- 
ness; in other words—to good taste. But the interval may be 
long. Three years elapsed between the two notices about hoops 
just cited; and it may take more than three years for “ the 
vulgar” to disgust “the genteel” by a reflection of their follies: 
whereas the Queen, by simply giving a turn to their feelings, 


might put an end to the folly in a month. By reforming the 


court dress of this country, she might abolish the chief obstacle 
to a redress of our barbarisms. While such a monument of folly 
as our court dress remains in high places, it will be difficult to 
bring dress under intellectual and moral regulation. The Queen 
need not apprehend any charges of democratic tendencies for such 
an act as reforming it. Her uncle, George IV., abolished hoops 
at court not so very long ago. To be sure, they formed a con- 
trast with the contemporary fashion of scantiness of skirt, which 
was abundantly absurd; whereas at present the servant-maids 
seem likely to transcend the court ladies in bigness and weight 
of clothes; but, if a Tory king could alter so time-honoured a 
custom in highly conservative days, it seems that a popular 
Queen, liberal and moderate in mind, manners, and conduct, 
could carry her personal good sense into the costume of her own 
sex at her own court. 

Every child in an educated household has heard ridicule of the 
fashions of the first half of this century (not to go back to the 
days of high heels, pomatum, toupées and turbans, hoops and 
patches), and some fashions which we ourselves have witnessed 
seem to us, in the dispassionateness of our latter days, remark- 
able enough, though less vexatious than the mode we are com- 
plaining of. We say vexatious, and not unaccountable, because 
the existing fashion does not appear to us altogether unaccount- 
able. Nothing is ever so in itself; and the word is a mere con- 
fession of ignorance. Without going over the ground traversed 
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in this “‘ Review” on a former occasion, of the rationale of modes in 
dress and manners, we may just say that the same spirit of the 
age which has. created Crystal Palaces, monster ships, and every 
kind of provision for the million, might naturally generate, and 
evidently has generated, a tendency towards the vast in popular 
taste. Men must make prodigious fortunes, and precipitately ; 
and women must dress sumptuously, and on an enormous scale. 
_ It would not greatly surprise us to see more borrowings from the 
eastern hareems,—even the pattens, which give height, and which 
may be rendered a very ornamental article of personal furniture. 
It would be rather difficult to manage stilts, or we might have 
them as successors to-the high heels of the last century, and be 
favoured with a new flight of deportment masters, to show how 
to manage them. But the patten of the hareem, with its inlay 
of mother-of-pearl and its jewelled fastenings, might give height 
to correspond with the width, which is now disproportionate. It 
is true, the eastern patten is used for a purpose—for walking 
over marble floors sprinkled from the fountain; but never mind 
the use, if ladies, finding their ensemble abundantly broad, desire 
to have height in proportion! If their grandmothers went tap- 
‘ ping about in high-heeled shoes, why should not their descen- 
dants go balancing about in resplendent pattens? There would 
be at least as much reason in this as in another practice derived 
from the hareem. ‘The practice of painting the eyelids with 
kohl, as an item of dress, is told wherever eastern ladies are de- 
scribed. ‘The purpose is the same that was answered among our 
grandmothers by hair-powder and rouge—to give an adventitious 
brightness to the eyes. The advertising columns of our news- 
papers show how the same aim is treated in these days, when 
powder could not be worn without eccentricity, except in the 
form of slight sprinklings of gold-dust. Advertisers offer a pre- 
paration of belladonna, in order to “ give brilliancy, vivacity, and 
the power of fascination to the eye.” The Lancet at once laid 
hold of this abuse, and offered warning of the consequences to 
the eye, of paralysing the iris and expanding the pupil, and then 
exposing the organ to a strong light, for purposes of “ fascina- 
tion.” It would be incredible that such a practice should be- 
come common if we did not know how extensively arsenic is 
used in some civilized countries, for the sake of freshness of 
complexion and other factitious signs of youth. If it be really true 
that the kohl of the hareem has sent belladonna into the boudoirs 
of England, it is a small thing to anticipate that our ladies may 
take lessons from the same quarter in making themselves tall.* 





* While writing, we are informed that we are surrounded by ladies who 
really do wear high-heeled shoes. Our authority is indisputable,—the dis- 
closures of a chiropedist whose business is in a most flourishing state from 
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But we were about to review the leading points of the 
fashions of our century. Our own recollections go back to 
nearly the beginning of it. ‘The old ladies had then their own 
style, rather peculiar, but not eccentric. When we name the 
leading points—the muslin handkerchief crossed on the bosom 
outside, the muslin apron, the ruffles at the elbow, and the long 
gloves or mittens, the mob-cap within doors, and the small high- 
crowned black bonnet with mantle to match out of doors, our 
readers will recognise their grandmothers, or the family portraits 
of them. ‘The more modern style was one which our innocent 
infancy supposed to be new, but which we perceive must have 
been perpetuated or revived from the “modern antique style” 
which prevailed in revolutionary Paris. It answered to the 
Frenchwoman’s conception of classical attire. The gown, of a 
thicker or thinner white cambric or muslin, was nearly as scanty 
as might be, rather short in front, but expanding into a droll 
little train behind. The breadths of the skirt were gored so 
sharply as to leave only a little fulness in the rear, and none 
elsewhere ; so that the mystery of dressmaking in those days was 
so to fasten the skirt to the body as to cause no horizontal 
creases from the stretching of the front breadth. ‘The waist was 
then of “the natural length,” or perhaps somewhat shorter. 
The sleeves were tight, and set into the smallest practicable 
armhole, so that all active women were liable to be out at 
elbows, or to feel their dress giving way under the arms. In 
evening dress, long heavy necklaces were worn, and armlets and 
bracelets when the sleeves were short. The hair of the young 
ladies we do not remember further than that large curls were on 
the forehead. The head-dress of the middle-aged was not so 
easily forgotten. Some wore a small turban, with a stiff little 
bunch of coloured feathers, or a puffing of muslin, or a rosette of 
lace in front, immediately over the brow; but more odd was the 
effect of the cap of the time. It was frequently made of broad 
satin ribbon, joined longitudinally in strips, so that it as strongly 
resembled a pudding-mould as Mambrino’s helmet did a bar- 
ber’s basin. A bow of ribbon, coming down upon the frontal 
sinus, distinguished the front from the back. As for the hair, a 
few curls might force their way out under the rim; but where 
the “back hair” was stowed away we cannot imagine. It is 





the increase of bunions, as the inevitable consequence of high heels. The 
natural action of the foot is destroyed, and so much strain thrown upon the 
great-toe joint as to cause inflammation and establish a bunion. Our ignorance 
of the existence of high heels in our neighbourhood will be excused if it is 
remembered that the chaussure of ladies has long been a mere tradition, and 
that the substitute to the eye—a hem or flounce, which is always draggled or 
dusty, is an object which an observer would be glad to overlook and forget. 
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probable that the revolutionary “ classical crop” had put an end 
to “ back hair” till a later date than we are treating of. Out of 
doors the ladies could not exhibit much grace in such a dress. 
The old-fashioned frilled or flounced little cloak was very well ; 
but the modern spencer was ugly. If it did not sit close, it was 
ill-made ; and if it did fit close, it conveyed an impression of 
heat in summer and of cold in winter. It looked stifling and 
yet bare. The bonnets had the high crowns perpetuated in the 
true Quaker bonnet ; but the brim was small, and the trimming 
was all huddled on the front. The shoes were pointed at the 
toe, very apt to pinch, and not at all apt to fit; for making them 
right and left was not yet dreamed of. 

As England did not want new territory at the Peace, and asked 
for none, Bonaparte was fond of mocking her folly in securing 
nothing amidst such a scramble. England's answer was that 
she simply wanted peace. She gained something more, however. 
It is on,record that what France gave to England after the Peace 
was—the shoulder-piece, French gloves, and right-and-left shoes ; 
—three inestimable things, certainly, and especially the first, if 
we did but make proper use of it. We use it in the manly shirt, 
and in the feminine dressing-gown ; and the cloaks of all sensible 
people are found to have shoulder-pieces, especially if they be of 
any considerable weight. The distinctive virtue of the shoulder- 
piece is that it causes the main weight of the dress to depend 
equably from the shoulders. There have been times when we 
have trusted that the principle and practice were fairly established 
among us; but at this hour we see, with no insignificant pain, 
that a prodigious weight is hung from the hips of almost every 
woman we meet. Some few make it depend from the waist, 
which is better; but the shoulders seem to be made no use of. 
It is not only the absurdity of this which is painful; it is the 
thought of the next generation, which cannot but be injured by 
the unnatural practices of their mothers in tightening the part 
of the body which ought to be the very last to suffer compres- 
sion, and in throwing the burden of a mass of clothing on the 
loins, instead of the strong shoulders which present themselves 
naturally for the duty. Before the virtues of the shoulder-piece 
were dreamed of, the shoulders had some employment during the 
reign of short waists. ‘There is no need to describe that fashion. 
It stands for posterity in Lawrence’s portraits, and in those prints 
of the Princess Charlotte which will be preserved as long as 
English loyalty endures. Her crown of roses was only a small 
enhancement of the existing mode of dressing the hair. Though 
not quite so much in the form of a diadem, the hair and its 
adornments were erected on the fore part of the head, giving a 
somewhat proud or defient look to the face, but leaving a dis- 
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mally ugly curve behind. The back of the head, from the nape 
of the neck to the crown, was wonderfully like a cocoa-nut on 
end, with its fibres well oiled down. As for the garments, it was 
a good that tight-lacing was not necessary ; but it was certainly 
much practised, and nothing could well be more hurtful than 
bringing the confinement of the waist up to (literally) the arm- 
pits. As the waists grew shortest, the bodies grew lowest, till 
the fashion became as offensive to moral as to artistic taste. The 
skirt was short at that time; and we believe the great improve- 
ment in the English chausswre may be assigned to that date. 
Shoes began to be square at the toes, indeed, and to come higher 
up the instep ; but they fitted better, and hosiers presently offered 
great improvements in stockings. The silk showed embroidery, 
and the cotton were of open work. Queen Caroline’s hat and 
feather are as well known as her daughter's crown of roses, and 
the short waist of both. That hat was a fair specimen of its 
time ; but it was soon forgotten in the large bonnets which held 
their ground for several years. ‘The human face in its bonnet 
looked like the peacock’s head in the centre of its halo of tail. 
The bonnet was an edifice, and therefore in bad taste, while it 
afforded no adequate shade, and was terribly in the way on all 
public occasions. The earliest prints of the Queen after her 
accession represent an expanse of brim, fringed with lace, which 
modern misses consider the extremity of barbarism ; but we can 
tell them that it was moderation itself in comparison with what 
their mothers had just before been wearing. 

With the huge bonnets came in a style of fuller garments 
altogether. The distinctive moment was when the skirt began to 
show fulness in front. It was the merest trifle at first, while the 
unaccustomed eye pronounced the effect to be clumsy: but it 
rapidly gained on public favour, as it ought to do, if only it 
had stopped short of the present extravagance. There have 
been interludes, since this marked period set in. For a short 
time there was a passion for short skirts, which would have 
lasted long enough to convince English women, as French 
women have more than once been convinced, of the comfort, 
cleanliness, and convenience in every way of a dress which, as it 
were, carries itself, instead of being a burden on the wearer, or 
an offence to lovers of cleanliness; but the accession of a 
sovereign lady of short stature extinguished the general hope of 
a rational length of skirt. At one time, the full skirt, suddenly 
shortened, resembled very strongly the Bloomer dress of America, 
only without the full trousers, which are indispensable in an 
established costume of that character. The trimmings have 
varied much and suddenly. At one time every dress of silk or 
other solid material had a knee-deep trimming, besides robings 
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of arabesques and leaf-patterns, so wrought as to occasion pro- 
digious labour to dressmakers, who could not be repaid by any 
amount of money that they could ask, for their expenditure of 
time and eyesight. The natural consequence followed. Dress- 
makers say, in confidential chat, that one mode must compensate 
another,—a profitable one must follow one of hardship, as they 
cannot vary their charges extensively; and it is clear that the 
dressmakers must take care that one fashion does compensate 
another. Thus, a period of perfectly plain, though rather full 
skirts succeeded to the arabesque trimmings ; and, even where 
there was a trimming, it consisted of simple folds, by degrees 
growing into the flounce. That the rational and becoming mode 
of so few years back should have already passed into the madness 
to which the witch-empress has exalted it, is more than some of 
us could have believed if a ghost had come from the grave to 
foretell it to us. 

Yet, we have no good ground to show for its being otherwise. 
There is nothing in the education of women in this country which 
can secure them from ill-regulated impulse in personal pursuits, 
on the one hand, or from barbarism in taste on the other. 
Experience shows that when they find themselves suited with a 
rational and tasteful fashion in dress they do not abide in it, but 
exchange it for a worse quite as readily as they exchange a worse 
for a better. The general cultivation of the reason, and the 
particular education of the taste in early years, would extinguish 
the follies of female dress and manners; and we have no belief 
that anything else will. We see the effect of the cultivation of 
the taste in the furniture and adornments of our dwellings, from 
the highest to the humblest which admits of any adornment at 
all. In the city tenements and the rural cottages where, in our 
youth, we were accustomed to see brown plaster cats with bead 
eyes, and yellow and green parrots, and scarlet and green castles, 
ranged on the mantel-shelf, we now see the beautiful things sold 
by the Italian boys. Instead of a red-faced George III., and a 
squinting Lord Wellington, we find some pretty or humorous 
woodcut from a cheap publication. The picture on the tea-tray is 
less monstrous, and the bed-furniture less gaudy. Much remains 
to be done; but the improvement in popular taste within one 
generation is so great as to indicate pretty clearly what might be 
hoped from putting good ideas and good models of dress, as well 
as of other arts, in the way of girls, as a regular part of their 
education. Why should not they be enabled to see, as people of 
genuine accomplishment see, that dress has a purpose and a use 
which must determine the style of its beauty; that countries 
which have different climates, and nations which have different 
occupations, cannot, with any propriety, have the same dress, any 
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more than the same architecture; and that no costume but an 
indigenous one can ever be really good and beautiful ? 

In the United States, an unripe citizen, who has scoured 
through Europe before settling down as a country lawyer in the 
back of his State, builds himself a wooden house in the massive 
Grecian style, though he has a German barn, with six-and-twenty 
windows in it, for a neighbour, on the one hand, and a Dutch 
dwelling, with its spacious stoup, on the other. In Louisiana, 
between a dusty road and a muddy, mirror-like bayou, a British 
immigrant builds himself a house just like the one he lived in at 
home; red brick, without a yard of porch or verandah, or any- 
thing that can give shade. And so on, in the matter of domestic 
architecture, when impulses and emotions are active, and judg- 
ment and taste undeveloped. ‘The case is parallel with that of 
Englishwomen in regard to dress. The remedy is the same in 
both instances, The reason must be brought to bear on the object 
and uses of the dwelling or the dress; and then the taste, if duly 
cultivated, will readily perceive what ornamentation naturally 
grows out of the use. We would fain think that our country- 
women may attain in time that true self-respect, which will 
destroy the last degree of resemblance between them and the 
aboriginal savages,—a resemblance which they themselves at 
present perpetuate. We need not point out the analogies 
between savage and fashionable decorations: they are obvious 
and mortifying enough, from the duchess who makes holes in 
her ears, as the Feejee woman makes a hole in her nose, to 
hang jewels by, to the maid-servant who this summer has had 
an entire clothes-line hemmed into her petticoat, thereby likening 
herself to the squaw who winds herself about with a hundred 
yards of wampum. We would rather refer our countrywomen 
to the more refined works of nature than to the silly and con- 
ceited savage. Throughout the range of animated nature, the 
splendour of ornamentation is assigned to the male, while a quiet 
grace is the appropriate charm of the female. Throughout the 
universe of birds and insects it is so; and among the superior 
animals the same order is very marked. It would be well for 
women if they could perceive the wisdom of conformity to that 
order in their own case ; for it is incontestable that the grace which 
they lose in making dress more than an adjunct cannot be com- 
pensated for by anything in the dress itself. Let them try for 
themselves in regard to the most graceful creatures of other races. 
Wrap up an Arabian horse in the gayest trappings of the old 
hobby-horse—and what is the effect? Devise a dress forthe deer 
which shall trammel their limbs, and where is their charm, ke 
their caparison never so splendid? Is the hooded falcon more 
beautiful, with its pert feather on its crown, than when it can use 
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its brilliant eyes at will? Imagine for a moment the absurdity 
of subjecting any other creatures, as our women subject them- 
selves, to the rage of the day. We call ours an iron age. We 
have our iron railways and ships, our palaces framed in iron and 
our iron staircases, and even houses, as a security against fire ; 
our iron cables and telegraph wires putting a girdle round the 
earth: and we cannot stop here, but frame and case the female 
form in iron, as the currier would defend his besieged town with 
an apparatus of leather. The stays had steel stiffenings before ; 
and now the head-dress can be kept on only by a profuse employ- 
ment of long pins. The bouquet has a metallic foundation like 
everything else, and each blossom and leaf is supported on a 
wire. And so is each prominence and movement of the pro- 
digious skirts; for our ladies are actually caged in steel, and 
merely cover their cage with gorgeous silks, which are no more 
really clothing than the brougham in which they ride. It is a 
mournful climax with which nature caps the absurdity. When 
the tender creatures are worn out with the weary toil and folly of 
their unnatural mode of life, and their pale blood and lax fibre 
must be restored, the iron must be taken as medicine—the steel 
goes into the stomach. Place the most bewitching of the animal 
ereation under similar conditions of artificiality, and what will 
become of their grace and charm? Everywhere else than in the 
human case, the value and beauty of objects reside in themselves 
and not in their accessories; and so it should be with the human 
object, whose accessories should always be too subordinate for 
distinct notice. This is what Dr. Johnson meant when he 
said that those persons are best dressed of whose dress no 
account could afterwards be given. Thisis what Beau Brummell 
meant when he said that a man whose dress you notice in the 
street is an ill-dressed man. This is what our countrywomen 
will perceive to be true when their minds are duly brought to bear 
on a subject to which a most unnecessary amount of time is at 
present devoted without any creditable result. 

Meantime, there are grounds for some degree of hope of a 
mitigation of existing evils. The repeated failures of the silk 
crop must so enhance the cost of the most expensive fabrics, as 
to compel an economy which will probably be veiled under a 
complete change of fashion. There is always an outstanding 
probability of political changes in France; and it seems to be 
the general impression that the probability can hardly be stronger 
than it is now. It would be the smallest consequence (in regard 
to the dress question) that the exhibitions of fantastical fashions 
would cease at the Tuileries. A more important consideration 
is, that the social corruption fostered in France by the autocratic 
rule of the last six years—a corruption fearfully on the increase 
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from year to year—would give way to that earnestness, and that 
power of self-denial and frugality, which the French have always 
shown themselves capable of on critical occasions. It is with 
some humiliation that we refer to the fortunes of France as a 
condition of improvement in England: but such are the real 
grounds of the case. We are bound to the course of French 
fashions in the matter of dress; and we see no sign anywhere, 
from the highest lady in the land to the maid-of-all-work, of an 
impulse to independence—strictly personal as the matter is. 

It is otherwise in another country, where the dine Jadies are 
even more enslaved to Paris fashions than in our own. In the 
United States a Dress-reform Association has for some time been 
organized, and it appears to be prospering well. Physicians of 
eminence support it, and that is a favourable sign. No little 
courage is required to wear a new set of garments in a commu- 
nity where men are at least as indisposed as they are here to 
allow women to judge of their own affairs, and where the majority 
of women are at least as superstitious and timid under the dicta- 
tion as they are here: but American women have a stronger 
stake in dress-reform than perhaps any others. The ladies have 
more work to do, and certainly less health and strength for their 
tasks. It is so serious a burden to them to wear trammels and 
instruments of torment under the name of clothes, that they may 
well show more courage than others in throwing them off. The 
general style which is proposed by the Association seems to be, 
by universal admission, good. It covers the human frame lightly 
and warmly, and admits of the changes necessitated by tempera- 
ture with the utmost ease. It leaves the limbs and trunk free 
for their respective action, while it is as modest as any dress that 
was ever devised. Besides the sort of beauty which it derives 
from its fitness and ease, it embraces the best points of costumes 
approved by the experience and sanction of ages. There is no 
ase in talking of the Bloomer dress in England,—so successful 
were the unmanly and senseless attempts made in 1851 to dis- 
credit it. The original trick by which it was rendered disrepu- 
table, and the unworthy treatment it received in the popular 
publications of men who regard themselves as moralists, will 
remain conspicuous among the laches and sins of their time. 
And better moralists—men who were indignant at the bigotry and 
tyranny of such conduct in Englishmen, who by no means relish 
similar treatment of their own dress in Eastern countries—did 
not assert the rights and wrongs of the case so boldly and 
strenuously as they ought to havedone. The name of “Bloomer” 
had therefore better be dropped, as it seems to be by the Ame- 
rican Association; but the thing remains, in substance, though 
with some diversities. Our anticipation is, on the whole, that it 
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will spread in a country where new enterprises and changes of 


custom have a better chance than with us. The aim of the 
organization is briefly set forth in the second Article of its con- 
stitution, in these words :— 

“The objects of this Association are to induce a Reform in Woman’s 
dress, especially in regard to long skirts, tight waists, and all other 
styles and modes which are incompatible with good health, refined 
taste, simplicity, economy, and beauty.” 

These are sensible objects; and while they are promoted 
with all proper regard to individual liberty and taste, they will 
have our hearty goodwill. We can wish nothing better for our 
countrywomen than that they may attain to a degree of indepen- 
dent good sense which will qualify them for a similar reform on 
their own behalf. 

We rejoice to find that the feminine follies which we have 
frankly denounced have been assailed by the witty shafts of 
an American satirist. His method of attack is so skilful and 
effective, while his spirit is so genial and excellent, that we feel 
assured our readers will thank us for placing “ Nothing to Wear” 
side by side with our own protest against the Female Dress 
of 1857. 


“NOTHING TO WEAR. 


“AN EPISODE OF CITY LIFE. 


“Miss Flora M‘Flimsey, of Madison-square, 
Has made three separate journeys to Paris, 
And her father assures me, each time she was there, 
That she and her friend Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
But plain Mrs. H. without romance or mystery) 
Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, 
In one continuous round of shopping ; 
Shopping alone, and shopping together, 
At all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather ; 
For all mamner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her foot, 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front or behind, above or below: 
For bomets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls; 
Dresses, for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all ; 
Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall ; 
All of them different in colour and pattern, 
Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin, 
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Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 
Quite as expensive and much more ethereal ; 
In short, for all things that could ever be thought of, 
Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman, be bought of, 

From ten-thousand-franes robes to twenty-sous frills ; 
In all quarters of Paris, and to every store, 
While M‘Flimsey in vain stormed, scolded, and swore, 
They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. 
















The last trip, their goods shipped by the steamer ‘ Arago,’ 
Formed, M‘Flimsey declares, the bulk of her cargo, 
Not to mention a quantity kept from the rest, 
Sufficient to fill the largest-sized chest, 
Which did not appear on the ship’s manifest, 
But for which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest that they invested 
Their own proper persons in layers and rows 
Of muslins, embroideries, worked under-clothes, 
Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as those ; 
Then wrapped in great shawls like Circassian beauties, 
Gave Goon-BYE to the ship, and Go-By to the duties. 
Her relations at home all marvelled, no doubt, 
Miss Flora had grown so enormously stout 
For an actual belle and a possible bride ; 
But the miracle ceased when she turned inside out, 
And the truth came to light, and the dry goods beside, 
Which, in spite of collector and Custom-house sentry, 
Had entered the port without any entry. 




















And yet, though scarce three months have passed since the day 
This merchandize went, on twelve carts, up Broadway, 

This same Miss M‘Flimsey, of Madison-square, 

The last time we met was in utter despair, 
Because she had nothing whatever to wear! 








Noruine To weak! Now, as this is a true ditty, 
I do not assert—this, you know, is between us— 
That she’s in a state of absolute nudity, 
Like Power’s Greek Slave, or the Medici Venus; 
But I do mean to say, I have heard her declare— 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress, 
Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent less, 
And jewelry worth ten times more, I should guess— 
That she had not a thing in the wide world to wear! 









I should mention just here, that out of Miss Flora’s 
Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 

I had just been selected as he who should throw all 
The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 
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On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections, 
Of those fossil remains which she called ‘ her affections,” 
And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Miss Flora persisted in styling ‘her heart.’ 
So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 
Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain or grove, 
But in a front parlour most brilliantly lighted, 
Beneath the gas-fixtures we whispered our love. 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 
Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 
Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 
It was one of the quietest business transactions, 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any, 
And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany. 
On her virginal lips while I printed a kiss, 
She exclaimed, as a sort of parenthesis, 
And by way of putting me quite at my ease, 
‘You know I’m to polka as much as I please, 
And flirt when I like—now stop, don’t you speak,— 
And you must not come here more than twice in the week, 
Or talk to me either at party or ball, 
But always be ready to come when I call ; 
So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 
If we don’t break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing; but the bargain must be 
That, as long as I choose, I am perfectly free, 
For this is a sort of engagement, you see, 
Which is binding on you but not binding on me.’ 


Well, having thus wooed Miss M‘Flimsey, and gained her, 
With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that contained her, 
I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder, 
At least, in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its escort by day and by night: 
And it being the week of the Sruckurs’ grand ball— 
Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 
And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe— 
I considered it only my duty to call, 
And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 
I found her—as ladies are apt to be found, 
When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell and the visitor’s entry is shorter 
Than usual—I found—I wont say I caught—her 
Intent on the pier-glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if perhaps it didn’t need cleaning. 
She turned as I entered—‘ Why, Harry, you sinner, 
I thought you went to the Flashers’ to dinner!’ 
‘So I did,’ I replied, ‘ but the dinner is swallowed, 
And digested, I trust, for ’tis now nine and more, 
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So being relieved from that duty, I followed 
Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door. 
And now will your ladyship so condescend, 
As just to inform me if you intend 
Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend 
(All which, when I own, I hope no one will borrow) 
To the Stuckurs’, whose party, you know, is to-morrow ?” 


The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 

And answered quite promptly, ‘Why Harry, mon cher, 
I should like above all things to go with you there ; 
But really and truly—I’ve nothing to wear.’ 


‘ Nothing to wear! Go just as you are; 
Wear the dress you have on, and you'll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 

On the Stuckup horizon’—I stopped, for her eye, 
Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 
Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 

Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 
But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose 

(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 
‘How absurd that any sane man should suppose, 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 

No matter how fine, that she wears every day !’ 


So I ventured again—‘ Wear your crimson broeade,’ 

(Second turn. up of nose)—‘ That’s too dark by a shade.’ 

‘Your blue silk’—‘ That’s too heavy; ‘ Your pink’—‘ That’s too 

ight.’ 

: Wear’ tulle over satin’—‘I can’t endure white.’ 

‘ Your rose-coloured, then, the best of the batch’— 

‘I haven’t a thread of point lace to match.’ 

‘Your brown moire antique’—‘ Yes, and look like a Quaker ;? 

‘ The pearl-coloured’—‘ I would, but that plaguey dress-maker 

Has had it a week’—‘ Then that exquisite lilac, 

In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock’— 

(Here the nose took again the same elevation) 

‘I wouldn’t wear that for the whole of creation.’ 
‘Why not? It’s my faney, there’s nothing could strike it, 

As more comme il faut—  ‘ Yes, but, dear me, that lean 
Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it, 

And I wont appear dressed like a chit of sixteen.’ 

‘ Then that splendid purple, that sweet Mazarine ; 

That superb point d’aiguille, that imperial green, 

That zephyr-like tarleton, that rich grenadine’ — 

* Not one of all which is fit to. be seen,’ 

Said the lady, becoming excited. and flushed. 

‘Then wear,’ I exclaimed, in a tone which quite crushed 
Opposition, ‘ that gorgeous toilette which you sported 
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In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation, 

When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation, 
And by all the grand court were so very much courted.’ 
The end of the nose was portentously tipped up,- 

And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation, 

As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 

‘I have worn it three times at the least calculation, 

And that and the most of my dresses are ripped up!’ 

Here I ripped ovr something, perhaps rather rash, 

Quite innocent, though ; but, to use an expression, 

More striking than classic, ‘it settled my hash,’ 

And proved very soon the last act of our session. 

‘ Fiddlesticks, is it, Sir? I wonder the ceiling 

Doesn’t fall down and crush you—oh, you men have no feeling, 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal ereatures, 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 

Your silly pretence—why what a mere guess it is! 

Pray, what do you know of a woman’s necessities ? 

I have told you and shown you I’ve nothing to wear, 

And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 

But you do not believe me’ (here the nose went still higher). 

*T suppose if you dared you would call me a liar. 

Our engagement is ended, Sir—yes, on the spot ; 

You’re a brute, and a monster, and—I don’t know what.’ 

I mildly suggested the words—Hottentot, 

Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief, 

As gentle expletives which might give relief; 

But this only proved as spark to the powder, 

And the storm I had raised came faster and louder, 

It blew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 

Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed 

To express the abusive, and then its arrears 

Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 

And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 

Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. 


Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat too, 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say ; 
Then, without going through the form of a bow, 
Found myself in the entry—I hardly knew how— 
On door-step and side-walk, past lamp-post and square, 
At home and upstairs, in my own easy chair ; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 
Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 

Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spare, 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear ? 
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Since that night, taking pains that it should not be bruited 
Abroad in society, I’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough, 
On this vital subject, and find, to my horror, 
That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surprising, 
But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of ‘ Nothing to wear.’ 
Researches in some of the ‘ Upper Ten’ districts 
Reveal the most painful and startling statistics, 
Of which let me mention only a few: 
In one single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 
Three young ladies were found, all below twenty-two, 
Who have been three whole weeks without anything new 
In the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the lurch, 
Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 
In another large mansion near the same place, 
Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. 
In a neighbouring block there was found, in three calls, 
Total want, long-continued, of camel’s-hair shawls ; 
And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing need of real ermine tippets ; 
One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Russian sable ; 
Another confined to the house, when its windier 
Than usual, because her shaw] isn’t India. 
Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific 
Ever since the sad loss of the steamer ‘ Pacrric,’ 
In which were ingulfed, not friend or relation 
(For whose fate she perhaps might have found consolation 
Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation), 
But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 
Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 
And all as to style most recherché and rare, 
The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 
And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a sceptic, 
For she touchingly says that this sort of grief 
Cannot find in Religion the slightest relief, 
And Philosophy has not a maxim to spare 
For the victims of such overwhelming despair. 
But the saddest by far of all these sad features 
Is the cruelty practised upon the poor creatures 
By husbands and fathers, real Bluebeards and Timons, 
Who resist the most touching appeals made for diamonds 
By their wives and their daughters, and leave them for days 
Unsupplied with new jewelry, fans, or bouquets, 
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Even laugh at their miseries whenever they have a chance, 
And deride their demands as useless extravagance ; 

One case of a bride was brought to my view, 

Too sad for belief, but alas! ’twas too true, 

Whose husband refused, as savage as Charon, 

To permit her to take more than ten trunks to Sharon. 
The consequence was, that when she got there, 

At the end of three weeks she had nothing to wear, 

And when she proposed to finish the season 

At Newport, the monster refused out and out, 

For his infamous conduct alleging no reason, 

Except that the waters were good for his gout; 

Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course, 

And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 

But why harrow the feelings by lifting the curtain 

From these scenes of woe? Enough, it is certain, 

Has here been disclosed to stir up the pity 

Of every benevolent heart in the city, 

And spur up humanity into a canter 

To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. 

Wont somebody, moved by this touching description, 
Come forward to-morrow and head a subscription ? 

Wont some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid is 

So needed at once by these indigent ladies, 

Take charge of the matter? Or wont PETER CooPER 
The corner-stone lay of some splendid super- 

Structure, like that which to-day links his name 

In the Union unending of honour and fame ; 

And found a new charity just for the care 

Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear, 

Which, in view of the cash which would daily be claimed, 
The Laying-out Hospital well might be named ? 

Wont Srewart, or some of our dry-goods importers, 
Take a contract for clothing our wives and our daughters ? 
Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distresses, 

And life’s pathway strew with shawls, collars, and dresses, 
Ere the want of them makes it rougher and thornier, 
Wont some one discover a new California ? 


Oh ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 

Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 

From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 

And the temples of trade which tower on each side, 

To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 

Their children have gathered, their city have built ; 

Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair ; 

Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 

Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 
Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 
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To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half-starved, and half-naked, lie crouched from the cold. 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street ; 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 
From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor, 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 
As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door ; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 
Spoiled children of Fashion—you’ve nothing to wear ! 


And oh, if perchance there should be a sphere, 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, its shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love; 

Oh, daughters of Earth! foolish virgins beware! 


Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear!” 


Art. IJ.—Poutticat Priests. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the 
Mayo County Election Petition; with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, and Index. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, July 15, 1857. 


Sines proceedings of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Mayo County Election Petition deserve a 
passing notice. In the resolutions to which the Committee 
came, unseating the sitting member, an important precedent has 
been established. It has been decided that ecclesiastical inter- 
ference, spiritual intimidation in elections, is not only unconsti- 
tutional, but may vitiate a return and ruin the cause which it 
is intended to serve. The application of this precedent will, from 
circumstances, be chiefly valuable in that part of the empire 
which has supplied it. Clerical interference in electioneering 
affairs is kept down on this side the Channel by the general good 
taste and tone of society. Rarely some political parson will 
display his fulsome oratory in praise of the Tory candidate for the 
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county on the nomination day, or some dissenting minister 
will puzzle on a like occasion the no-further-than-is-necessary- 
going Whig, by posing questions respecting Church-rates and 
Establishments. But black-coats of no shade of politics can ven- 
ture much beyond this, without incurring the rebuke of public 
opinion. The practical use, therefore, of the decision of the Mayo 
Committee will probably be confined to Ireland ; but the ‘“‘ moral 
effect” of it im that quarter of the kingdom may be so important, 
that it deserves inquiry, whether the conclusion of the Committee 
is sufficiently borne out by the evidence produced before them. 
We have no hesitation, for our own part, in saying that it was ; 
and our surprise is not. at that decision upon the evidence, but 
at the coarseness of the management on the part of the clerical 
agitators, who could permit themselves to become involved in - 
such damning facts as have transpired. 

Then, besides the value of the Report before us, as recording 
the grounds for establishing a legal,—a constitutional precedent, 
it reveals to us what is the chief source of the Irish difficulty— 
in fact what it is all about. 

Lieut.-Colonel Higgins first came forward for the representa- 
tion of the county of Mayo in 1850; he was then supported by 
Mr. Moore, who presumed his opinions to coincide with his own, 
and was returned mainly through the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. At that election, as at the last, the interest of 
the proprietors was opposed to the influence of the priesthood. In 
1851 arose the agitation relative to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
which suggested an opportunity of giving a definite shape to the 
professions of the popular Irish party, and in that year, under the 
sanction of the Roman Catholic bishops, a parliamentary organiza- 
tion was set on foot. The members of it undertook to hold them- 
selves aloof from the great parties in the British Parliament, and 
to refuse any office or patronage from any government whatever, 
as ameans of obtaining the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, and what Dr. M‘Hale calls “just measures of tenant right 
for the poor people.’ Of these measures Colonel Higgins pro- 
fessed himself a warm supporter; and in 1852 he was again 
returned for Mayo, as colleague to Mr. Moore, by the same in- 
terest as before, and on the express understanding that he would 
remain in opposition to any Government which would not con- 
cede the Irish claims. In subsequently accepting favours from 
the Government and in not supporting, though he voted for, the 
Tenant Right Bill, he lost the confidence of those who had returned 
him, and from having been the popular candidate in 1852 became a 
most unpopular one in 1857. The Committee pressed Dr. M‘Hale 
unnecessarily on the distinction which he drew in his evidence 
between “ voting for” a measure and “ supporting it,” a distinc- 
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tion which, whatever may be the case in the House, is perfectly 
intelligible and significant to everybody out of it who has ever 
taken the pains to watch the conduct of any considerable section 
of members relative to popular measures. However, in 1852 
Colonel Higgins went beyond Mr. Moore in the liberality of his 
(Irish) political creed. When Mr. Moore had already cooled 
respecting the Titles Bill, and thought it unwise to disinter an 
Act so soon dead and buried, Colonel Higgins was for keeping 
up the agitation; and at a meeting on the subject of tenant right 
he seems likewise to have made Mr. Moore's hair stand on end, 
by the extreme length to which he went on that subject, entering 
into “rather a perilous engagement to let the whole of his pro- 
perty at a compulsory valuation, if called upon ;’—a leap this, in 
which Mr. Moore was not prepared to follow him. 

Colonel Higgins then was considered to have broken his 
pledges and to have participated largely in the Treasury patro- 
nage. He was supposed, in dispensing the good things of which 
he was the channel, to have preferred the interests of those who 
were originally his opponents to those of the friends to whom he 
owed his seat. So successful was he imagined to be in his 
draughts upon the Treasury, that Dr. M‘Hale could hardly be 
withheld from stating his belief, in the crudest way, that all the 
landed men in Mayo who voted for him—plumpers to the num- 
ber of 800—did so in the expectation of patronage or place. We 
have no means of knowing on what special circumstances was 
founded this reputation of Colonel Higgins for an almost omni- 
potent influence. The Committee—wise custodians perhaps of 
the honour of the House—did not probe into particulars, but left 
the statement of the Archbishop's impression in its naked exag- 
geration. Nevertheless, in Colonel Higgins’s practical abandon- 
ment of the cause of tenant right, and in his support of a ministry 


who pooh-poohed and cold-watered that question, was to be. 


found a sufficient reason why, at the election of 1857, his oppo- 
nents and supporters should change places with respect to him. 
Every Catholic proprietor in the county but two is said to have 
voted for him; and every Catholic priest but two to have opposed 
him. 

The election for the county was held on Monday and Tuesday, 
the sixth and seventh of April, being the Monday and Tuesday 
in Passion week: the nomination took place at Castlebar on the 
Friday morning previous, at eleven o'clock. The sea began to 
rise in a threatening manner about three weeks before this. 
The Rev. Luke Ryan is administrator for Archbishop M‘Hale of 
the parish of Kilmena; that is, he represents the Archbishop in 
the cure of souls, and accounts to him for the temporalities of the 
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parish, which form part of that prelate’s income. He was ap- 
pointed by Dr. M‘Hale and is removable by him at pleasure. 
On March 15th, it is in evidence, that he briefly addressed his 
congregation from the altar respecting the coming election, call- 
ing Colonel Higgins a traitor: on the 22nd, at the same chapel, 
he appears quite beside himself, branding the supporters of 
Higgins as blacklegs, and declaring that he would rather vote 
for his Satanic Majesty than for him. On the 23rd March, at 
a meeting of the clergy of the diocese of Tuam, Killala, and 
Achonry, under the presidency of the Archdeacon, it was resolved 
that it was the imperative duty of the priests to recommend their 
flocks, in the strongest terms, to repudiate the pretensions of Colonel 
Ousely Higgins, as an unscrupulous violator of pledges, &c. 
This placard was signed by the Archdeacon and three other 
priests. On the 25th March, in the chapel at Claremorris, the 
Rev. Peter Morris “ advised his people in very strong terms” not 
to vote for Colonel Higgins, inasmuch as he was a pledge- 
breaker. On the 29th of the same month the Rev. Luke Ryan 
uses language in reference to the supporters of Higgins of the 
strangest kind, and which we must hereafter quote, as illustrating 
the special humours of this election. On the same day, at Bohola 
chapel, the Rev. James Halligan addressed the congregation, 
describing Colonel Higgins as a traitor and a pledge-breaker. 
His address was so violent, that it provoked a Roman Catholic 
gentleman then present to rise and attempt a reply to him in the 
chapel itself. Halligan told the people that the clergy were dis- 
satisfied with Colonel Higgins, and referred to an episcopal reso- 
lution which was found upon the walls about that time, which 
nobody drew up—which lay, without hands, on the table of a Dr. 
McGreal one day, which then made its way to the printer's without 
any one sending it, and of which copies were thereupon distributed 
to the priests without any one giving directions to that effect. If 
it was intended to bring home seriously a charge of conspiracy 
against the bishops whose names were printed to this resolution, 
that part of the case was most negligently prepared on the part 
of the petitioners. The placard, or rather manifesto, including the 
heading affixed by Dr. McGreal, is as follows :— 


“People of Mayo !—The voice of the Church now calls upon you to 
do your duty! Tipperary has already spoken. All Ireland now ex- 
pects your decision. With one combined effort elect your chosen 
candidates, G. H. Moore, Esq., and Captain R. W. Palmer, or by your 
apathy permit Mr. Ousely Higgins to sneak in, and be for ever dis- 
graced!! Hear the voice of your venerated bishops, ever your guide 
in the day of trial—Resolved, at a meeting of the bishops and several 
of the clergy connected with Mayo, held in Tuam, That all the energies 
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of the people should be directed to the rejection of Mr. Ousely 
Higgins, who has been unfaithful; and to the return of Mr. Moore, 
who has been their honest, faithful, and uncompromising supporter in 
Parliament. 
(Signed) - Joun, Archbishop of Tuam. 

+ Tnomas FEENEY. 

+ T. Durcan. 

+ Jonn McEvity.” 


If the proceedings before the Committee had been of the nature of 
a prosecution for libel, the proof of the authorship and publication 
of this paper would have broken down. At the same time the read- 
ing of it in the chapels of the diocese on Sunday, March 29th, 
and the public appearance of it without contradiction, would be 
sufficient to produce a moral conviction that ‘the Church” had 
spoken. Now, there was an active, influential, and shrewd person, 
Sir Richard O'Donnell, amongst the supporters of Colonel Higgins. 
At this conjuncture, he put forth the following broadside :— 
“People of Mayo !—Beware of the false and slanderous letters and 
placards that are being disseminated among you, purporting to be 
signed by some of the Catholic bishops, but are in reality forged! 
Instruments!! and the petty and miserable contrivances of a weak 
and avowed enemy of the people of Mayo! !—R. A. O"DoNNELL.” 


We beg pardon heartily should we misinterpret this proceeding 
of “the little baronet ;” but we surmise him to have whispered to 
himself thus :—If my placard is unanswered, suspicion will attach 
to the bishops’ manifesto, and it will lose its weight; if, on the 
other hand, the authenticity of the bishops’ resolution is acknow- 
ledged, we may make use of it on petition. The priests rose to 
his fly in the following rejoinder :— 

“ Having seen a placard posted in this town (Castlebar) and neigh- 
bourhood, bearing the signature R. A. O’Donnell, denying the au- 
thenticity of a resolution adopted by the Archbishop of Tuam and 
the Bishops of Killala, Achonry, and Galway, we beg to state that we 
hold in our possession the autograph of the following document, and 
that we vouch for its authenticity. We remain your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Ricuarp Hosry, Roman Catholic Curate. 
Parrick Gruen, Roman Catholic Curate. 
Henry Canitzt, Roman Catholic Curate.” 


At all events, the bishops’ proclamation was used as it was 
originally intended. Thus, at Mace Chapel on the 29th March 
we find the Rev. Mr. O'Donnell, the curate, referring to it as 
having been signed by four bishops against one of the candidates, 
who must therefore “be a very bad man;” and he only hopes 
that his voters will get back safe from Ballinrobe on the polling 
day. But as the election approaches, the Rev. Peter Conway 
becomes the hero of the clerical party. On Sunday, the 29th 
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March, in his chapel at Ballinrobe, a witness, who made a note 
of his words, deposed to his denouncing the curse of God upon 
every one who voted for Colonel Higgins. On the 5th April 
he declared that Higgins had “sold his country, his body, and 
his soul.” Ballinrobe, Father Conway's parish, is one of the 
polling places, and naturally one of the centres of excitement. 
After the conclusion of the service and the extra address, the 
reverend father desires his flock to meet him at a neighbouring 
hotel, where he further addresses the mob from a window. The 
same afternoon are entering the town under an escort, to be ready 
for the next day's polling, about 130 voters from Claremorris, in 
the interest of Colonel Higgins. The hotels of the rival candi- 
dates appear to have been situated in the same lane, nearly 
opposite each other; there was some delay in opening the gate 
of their hotel for Higgins’s men, and being thrust back by this 
obstacle and by some of their opponents in front, they were 
detained in a heap under the stable-yard wall of the house occu- 
pied by their antagonists. This wall was quickly mounted from the 
inside by the priest and his party. “ May my curse as a priest, and of 
the Church, and of the people, be upon youif you vote for Colonel 
Higgins,” says he to the Higgins men underneath him; and the 
“Amen” follows from his own congregation in a shower of 
stones. At this time— 

“Young Mr. Bourke, who had some other voters on a jaunting-car, 
got off his horse, and he said, ‘I will take care of my men and bring 
them in,’ and he took the horse by the head. He was a young gentle- 
man who had some voters with him who were also pelted. Mr. Bourke 
pulled out a pistol, and he said, ‘I am determined if any man flings a 
stone at my men, I will give him the contents of this pistol,’ pointing 
it to where Mr. Conway was, and he very quickly disappeared.”— 
Report, p. 8. 

Oh! Queen of Heaven, canst thou not shed some of thy tender- 
ness into the breast of this thy worshipper, whose lips were a little 
while ago reciting thine own “dolours” and the passion of thy Son 
—now full of cursings? Oh! great saints in glory, look down on 
this tonsured man fumbling among the stones for a murderous mis- 
sive, with the hand which should be raising before the eyes of the 
people the Mysterious Presence—and playing bo-peep behind the 
wall with the pistol of a son of his own Church. Oh! Peter and 
Paul, and Linus and Cletus, is this really a branch from your 
stem ?—is this fruit from the same vine which bore the ascetic 
Benedict, and the holy Bernard, and the saintly Borromeo, and 
the mystic De Sales? Oh! souls of the faithful, expecting your 
hour of release from purgatorial pains, too feeble are your wail- 
ings to reach the ear of this political priest ; drowned are they 
in the din of other groans and other cries. Too busy are now 
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those hands and knees to employ themselves in prayers and 
sacrifices for hastening the time of your refreshment. 

The two priests selected for especial reprobation by the com- 
mittee are this Rev. Peter Conway and the Rev. Luke Ryan. 
They distinguished themselves particularly in different departments. 
They had indeed numerous coadjutors, and were neither of them 
altogether wanting in the accomplishment for which the other 
was peculiarly eminent. Conway can denounce from the altar 
as well as Ryan; and Ryan, as well as Conway, can shake his 
fist in the faces of adverse voters. Still, Conway is greatest at 
the head of his mob; and Ryan’s flowers of eloquence, when he 
is addressing his congregation from the steps of the altar, are 
tinged with the richer colours. Conway presents a remarkable 
personification of the church militant: his maneuvres show 
areal strategical genius;—he is perfectly alive to the importance 
of intercepting and destroying the enemy's supplies;-——he knows 
when to meet an inferior with a superior force face to face, and 
disperse or crush it—when to devise a fork through which his adver- 
saries shall run the gauntlet ;—he understands the value of breast- 
works and intrenchments, and that the fire upon a column cross- 
ing his own front is most effectually delivered when its head has 
. passed—then upon its flank and rear, pour in the flight of stones 
winged with curses,—dnuoppipeic Aevatuove apadc. Conway, on 
the one hand, is strongest in the temporal arm, Ryan in the 
wielding of the spiritual powers. They are nearly equally pro- 
fane, while Ryan is incomparably the most filthy. Conway in 
his placard invokes the name of the sweet Virgin Mother from 
whom he himself received his commission !—the powers of heaven 
are at his bidding. Ryan, at least in imagination, and for the pur- 
pose of significant comparison, can evoke even from the consecrated 
floor the master-spirit of Evil. The evidence of what passed in the 
chapel of Kilmena on Sunday, 22nd March, is too striking to be 
omitted, although, such is its coarseness that some apology is 
required for reproducing it. Kilmena is a parish, as we said, 
belonging to the Archbishop himself, and the priest who repre- 
sents him in the cure of it is called his “ administrator.”. We 
should suppose he would be a picked person, a “show” man, one 
after the Archbishop's own ideal, totus teres atque rotundus—a 
round man in around hole. When mass was concluded on the 
Sunday now referred to, the administrator read out from the 
altar the list of the freeholders of the parish, commenting upon 
each name as he went on, and appending to the mention of any one 
likely to vote for Colonel Higgins, such significant descriptions 
as “ traitor—blackleg—black sheep.” 

“ Well, now, after he had read the names, appending, as you say, 
some commentary to every name of those voters whom he thought 
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would vote for Colonel Higgins, did he say anything about Colonel 
Higgins ?—He said that Colonel Higgins had sold them and the 
country ; and pointing from the altar to the body of the chapel, he 
said if the Devil came up there, he would vote for him in preference to 
Colonel Higgins.””—EHvidence of J. M‘ Laughlin, Report, p. 151. 

In the same chapel the same person officiated on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and the subject of the election was again taken up 
in the address from the altar. He said “ the curse of God would 
come down upon any voting against his country and his country’s 
cause, and voting for Colonel Higgins was doing so;” that “ if 
they were dying he would not give the rites of the Church to any 
voting for Colonel Higgins.” He desired the congregation to 
keep their eyes upon the black sheep; ‘‘ he would brand them— 
he would mark them for life;’ “he would shave them and take 
the skin off ;” and what he would use in the process of shaving 
can only further be hinted at, by suggesting to classical readers 
the remembrance of the dream of Mandane, and to non-classical 
ones a passage in the adventures of Gulliver in Lilliput. It is 
in evidence, that when this dirty metaphor was made use of there 
was a large congregation present, and respectable females in the 
chapel. 

Now, it may be thought that these and some other outbreaks 
on the part of the Mayo priests are, after all, venial eccentricities, 
manifestations of peculiar temperaments, for which their Church 
is not to be held responsible, which can have met with no sanction 
from their ecclesiastical superiors. The solution of this doubt 
will perhaps be sought for in the evidence of Dr. M‘Hale—evi- 
dence expected and listened to with the greatest curiosity and 
interest—evidence, however, which cannot be perused without 
extreme surprise and disappointment, by any who hope to find 
in it a vindication of the archbishop himself and of the ecclesi- 
astics. We need make no observation on the difficulty expe- 
rienced by counsel in obtaining direct answers to his questions. 
Certain results.emerge from that examination, from the pas- 
toral which is acknowledged, from the placard, or portion of a 
placard, issued with the bishops’ signatures in reference to the 
election, and from the fact of no episcopal censure or rebuke 
having followed upon any of the conduct of the priests since the 
termination of the election. Briefly stated, the chief result is 
this,—that for a landlord to influence his tenant’s vote is an 
unholy interference with the rights of conscience, for a priest to 
influence the votes of his flock is a legitimate guiding of their 
consciences ; that a hint of ejectment on the part of a landlord 
is a vile persecution, that branding as black sheep among the 
flock, or threatening with everlasting perdition, is a fair and 
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proper exercise of the spiritual function. The landlord is to be 
permitted to receive his rent :— 

“ To the rents they have a fair claim ; and during the brief interval 
of a respite from their destitution which the tenantry now enjoy, they 
have proved by their punctuality in the payment of rents, by no means 
too moderate, that no people are more alive to the justice which is due 
to their landlords. There, then, their claims, as far as right, or @ 
coercive enforcement. of a fancied right is concerned, should cease.” — 
Report, p. 234. 

But while the peasant could not “‘in case of doubt consult a 
worse casuist than his landlord,” ‘“‘ he cannot in case of doubt 
get better advice than his clergyman’s’—p. 245. The pastoral 
mdeed conveys to the clergy some truly apostolic admonitions 
as to their conduct during the election: they are enjoined “ to 
deport themselves with the wisdom becoming their holy station,” 
“to inculcate quiet forbearance upon the people,” “to breathe 
forth from the sanctuary the calm and holy spirit of peace over 
the troubled waters!” The electors, it is hoped, will not fail to 
remember, that whilst they are struggling for the assertion of 
their rights, their clergy, far from mingling in the stormy scenes 
of a contested election, much less marshalling and exciting one 


party against the other, are’ “ breathing forth from the sanctuary * 


the calm and holy spirit of peace over the troubled waters,’—“ are 
engaged in stretching out their hands in prayer for the success 
of religion and social order,’"—“ are imploring the Almighty that 
riot, and intoxication, and bribery should not bring down His wrath 
upon the land”—(p. 235). But this pastoral receives far more 
light from the facts which have transpired in the course of this 
inquiry than it throws-upon them. ‘There is of course to be met 
with, in the testimony of witnesses before the committee, the usual 
conflict of negative and positive recollection, in some cases a 
conflict even of positive depositions ; but there can be no reason- 
able doubt on which side the preponderance lies, and the com- 
mittee, not going so far as they might have done, gave a reason- 
able verdict on the whole. No party seems to have desired to 
drive the archbishop into a corner; and he was suffered to slip 
out of responsibility for the acts of his subordinates, and to plead 
his oficial ignorance of proceedings on the part of his clergy, 
which are notorious to the world. The affectation was edifying, 
whereby this titular dignitary assumed the reserve of a Lord 
Chancellor or a Lord Chief Justice; and sheltered himself behind 
a mystification which is tolerated, for the sake of public conve- 
nience, in a minister of the crown. We must read the bishops’ 
manifesto and the pastoral by the light of the proceedings of 
the clergy; which have been subjected, so far as we know up to 
the present hour, to no canonical or personal animadversion on 
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the part of their superior, because, forsooth, they have not come 
before him oficially—because no complaint has been made to 
him. 

The fourth and fifth resolutions of the Committee were as 
follows :— 

“4,-That undue influence and spiritual intimidation prevailed to a 
considerable extent at the last election for the county of Mayo. 

“5, That in the exercise of such undue influence and spiritual in- 
timidation the Rev. Peter Conway and the Rev. Luke Ryan were so 
prominently active that the committee deem it their duty specially 
to report their conduct to the House, in order that such steps may be 
taken as may seem to the House to be proper and necessary.” 


The House wisely took no steps to raise the clerical agitators 
to the rank of martyrs. Even the House of Commons is power- 
less against superstitious terrors. Until education and inter- 
course with the more enlightened portions of the empire shall 
have dispersed some of the grosser forms of supernatural fears, 
the people cannot be emancipated from the dominion of their 
priests. The unscrupulous, and at the same time effectual 
manner in which these fears were practised upon, may be seen 
in the evidence of Felim Brennan. He was disposed, apparently 
of his own accord, to vote for Colonel Higgins. When the 
priests canvassed him he said “ he would not go to the polling 
until he had his master's orders—that he would go wherever his 
master ordered him—that if it was a thing his master was not 
against, he would like to vote for Mr. Higgins.” He was brought 
up reluctantly by the priests, Prendergast, M‘Gee, Coughlan, and 
Coyne, to the polling at Swinford, telling them that he had as 
yet no orders from his master—that if he did vote he would vote 
for Colonel Higgins. Coaxing and cajoling were ineffectual, but 
Brennan's canyassers could do more than coax and cajole—they 
could open the doors of the bottomless pit. The witness was 
anxious to express himself to the committee as delicately as he 
could; he thought the subject serious, and the humour of his 
examiners not in keeping with it. “They said if I would vote 
for Mr. Higgins, that my soul would not be in a right spot when 
I would go to the other world. I need not mention any more 
about it.” It required some pressure from the chairman to ex- 
tract from the witness the word itself, which fashionable preachers 
do not mention to ears polite, but which these fiends, five or 
six of them, hissed into the ears of the poor Irish simpleton, to 
deter him from voting as his master wished and his inclination 
prompted: and so he voted for Moore and Palmer. It is scarcely 
worth saying a word as to the Rev. Mr. Iver’s cane—what use he 
made of it, whether it were as thick as Judge Buller's thumb, 
and who did or did not see him plying’ it, On all hands it is 
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acknowledged, by those who know anything about Ireland, that 
the priest’s horsewhip is a legitimate instrument for the chastise- 
ment of his flock when they need correction. 

There are not, however, wanting signs of an effectual moral re- 
sistance to this domination of the priests, on the part of the more: 
independent and the better educated of their own communion. Mr. 
Joseph Bourke, the sight of whose persuader so effectually cleared 
the wall of Gildea’s yard, is evidently not a person to be intimi- 
dated by a priest. Mr. Richard Prendergast, likewise a Roman 
Catholic, a retired solicitcr since many years, and well acquainted 
with the habits and feelings of the people, the same who gives us 
the Irish text of the curse against Higgins—‘‘ Molocth ghe 
hoggus Molocth aphulbid gogiunal elbech a veris voter gur 
Higgins,’—testifies that the denunciations of the priest Conway, 
though intended to overawe the voters, “decidedly excited a 
feeling of disgust in some of them with whom he had been in 
communication.” Mr. James French, a landed proprietor in 
Mayo, and of the same Church, “ conceived, as a layman,” that 
Conway’s language in the chapel of Ballinrobe, on April 5th, 
relative to Higgins and his supporters, was “in a very awkward 
part of the service—it was immediately after the communion ;” 
and he describes his gesture and action, when thus delivering 
himself at the altar in his sacerdotal robes, as ‘‘ quite unbecoming 
what a clergyman ought to have pursued.” Mr. Griffin, a soli- 
citor, and agent in the interest of Colonel Higgins, brought some 
freeholders into Ballinrobe on the morning of the same Sunday: 
Conway intruded himself into Monahan’s (Higgins’s) hotel, and 
endeavoured to pursuade these men to go to mass. The men were 
afraid, as well they might be; but Mr. Griffin, a Roman Catholic 
himself, does not seruple to remark to the priest, “I consider 
that your asking these men to go to mass merely a pretext for 
electioneering purposes.” Mr. Bernard M‘Manus, a magistrate 
for the county of Mayo, and a person of great local influence, 
attending chapel at Bohola on March 29th, even replied to the 
invective uttered by priest Halligan against Colonel Higgins: a 
freeholder, Ambrose Lavin, present at the’ scene, though he never 
before saw a layman stand up and interrupt a clergyman in his 
address at the altar, seems to think the occasion justified the 
interruption. More important even is the evidence of John 
Gannon, a farmer in the county. During the election he had 
taken refuge in the house of one Hopkins, a car-keeper in 
Castlebar: Father Hosty and Father Cahill, the priests of his 
own parish, come in as he is taking his breakfast. They canvass 
him; he says he shall vote for Higgins; Hosty threatens to 
cull him out in the four chapels and “ announce” him from the 
altar of God in each chapel. Gannon calls Hopkins to witness, 
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and says, “ Witness, Mr. Hopkins—if he calls me out and destroys 
my character in the presence of a flock or congregation, I will 
take an action against him.” And when Father Cahill said, 
further, he would make an example of him if he did not vote 
for Moore and Palmer, he was even bold enough to appeal to 
God as above the priest,—“I told him that God had more power 
than him.” Then Mr, John Martyn is a witness on the side of 
the sitting member, and is called to neutralize by negative evi- 
dence, as far as possible, the positive depositions on the other 
side; he cannot recollect Father Conway saying anything about 
Colonel Higgins from the altar of the chapel in Ballinrobe on 
the Sundays before the 5th April; but his examination reveals 
the necessary effect of estrangement and recalcitration which is 
produced in the feelings of those who witness these altar speeches, 
who may, each one in his turn, become the subject of them, 


“10,247. Is it usual—is it so usual that these things should be 
talked about, and so on, at the altar, that you do not remember, or 
would it have struck your attention ?—It is, unfortunately, too usual 
for priests to allude to private matters; itis too much so, but I cannot 
recollect. 10,248, You yourself have complained, have you not, to 
Dr. M‘Hale of personal denunciation against yourself?—I did not 
complain: I wrote Dr. M‘Hale an angry letter. 10,249. As to a 
personal attack upon you by a priest during the service P—Yes. 
10,250. What was the result P—The result was that i¢ all ended in 
smoke,” —Evidence of Mr. J. Martyn. 


The hope of some better state of things in the priest-ridden 
portions of Ireland depends on the extension of education and 
enlightenment through increased intercourse with the more civi- 
lized parts of the kingdom, The material from which the rank 
and file of the sacerdotal army is recruited is at present totally in- 
capable of distinguishing between a direct moral obligation, and an 
obligation derived through the authority of the priests,—between 
asin in the sight of God and an offence incurring the displeasure of 
the spiritual master. One Pat Hanley,-a nailer, living at Castle- 
bar, but not a voter, was retained with a score of others as a 
mobsman and shouter on the side of Colonel Higgins, He was to 
have five shillings a day for his services—two shillings and sixpence 
down, and two shillings and sixpence at the termination of the elec- 
tion. Of course the first thing he did was to get drunk with his 
retainer; as a natural consequence he was well thrashed by the 
opposite party for being a Higginsman. Whenever he has money 
in his pocket he spends it in drink—does not demur to being 
called a drunkard, but excepts to the description of blackguard : 
he does not think himself drunk when he can lie on the ground 
without holding on ; from time to time he takes the pledge against 
some particular drink, or for a limited period; forswears whisky, 
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but takes no oath against porter; and once, when he had taken 
the pledge for twelve months, kept it for eleven. ‘Well, after the 
election has been over about a month he has his qualms—it is 
the time for “sermons and soda-water.” He goes up to the 
convent in Castiebar “to get forgiveness for being a Higgins- 
man.” At Castlebar there is a convent, and at his request the 
reverend mother administered the pledge to him for a month 
against whisky, and advised him as to “ getting forgiveness.” 
She sent him to Father Hosty, and Father Hosty forgives him 
for being a Higginsman on condition that he goes to confess ; so. 
he goes to confession and “gets penance for being a Higgins- 
man,’ “to fast for three Fridays and one week, anc say prayers.” 
Greater, evidently, was the sin of beg a Higginsman than the 
sin of being drunk. 

“Was that forgiveness for having got drunk and kicked up a row, 
or was it for having been a Higginsman ?—Both; specially for being: 
a Higginsman. Are you sure of that?—Yes; that was what I be- 
lieved; I believe that, because I was a Higginsman, I wanted to get: 
forgiveness. You thought it was wrong ?—Yes.” (12,259—12,261.) 


Thus this man is absolutely incapable of distinguishing between 
the moral sin of drunkenness and the sin of angering the priests. 
by voting for Higgins,—of the two he considers the latter as 
most requiring pardon. No endeavour is made by the reverend 
mother, by the parish priest who knows him, or by the strange 
clergyman who receives his confession, to enlighten this dark 
understanding. Instead of clearing up to him his obligation as. 
a Christian man to be “temperate im all things,” his spiritual 
guides lay traps for his feeble conscience, encourage him to 
hamper himself with gratuitous pledges and delusive oaths, pre- 
tend to bar the act of sin, but do not attempt to quicken the 
moral sense or enlighten the moral perception. If, for the sake 
of his “ order,” and for the dominion which it now exercises, the 
priest desires to retain his vassals in this kind of moral subjuga- 
tion,—if, engaged in this kind of ambition, he is brought into con- 
flict with our constitutional order and the laws of the land, so-far 
as is absolutely necessary their supremacy must be vindicated. 
But the remedy is not te be sought in punishment. Tf the-priest 
is an enemy to social order and to the forms of the constitution, 
the schoolmaster will be found their most serviceable ally. And 
it is the interest of the proprietors, in the highest as well as the 
lowest sense, to diffuse among the people, whose relations with 
themselves are now hostile and unnatural, that enlightenment 
which they are happy to enjoy themselves,—to insist on their 
own right to superintend the education of their dependents, and 
to introduce inte that education a strong practical and secular 
element. 
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The “ difficulty” which has revealed itself in these proceedings 
is in a great degree a priestly one, but not, properly speaking, a 
religious one; it is not a Roman Catholic question—neither a 
Roman one nor a Catholic one. It is not a Roman one, for the 
proceedings of Archbishop M‘Hale and his priests may counteract 
seriously the policy of the Roman court. That is a central power, 
claiming an universal and uniform sway; these are provincial 
vagaries arising out of an attempt at a provincial centralization— 
ata provincial self-government, and endangering the allegiance to 
their Church of a class of landed men whom Rome, for obvious 
reasons, is always anxious to attach. Nor is this a Catholic ques- 
tion—meaning by that expression, a question in which the peculiar 
doctrines called Catholic are-essentially mixed up. The doctrine, 
for instance, of transubstantiation, the belief in purgatory, the 
honour paid ‘to:the “ Mother of God,” were in no way at stake in 
this election. And if the opponents of Colonel Higgins have been 
pronounced by a committee of the House of Commonstto have been 
guilty of outrage and intimidation, and of the exercise of various 
undue influences, there is no pretence of any connexion between 
those peculiar doctrines and ‘this alleged misconduct. Peter 
Conway, indeed, endeavoured in a placard or two to raise a shout, 
as it were, for the Great Diana of the Ephesians; but it was evi- 
dently throughout a contest for priest and not for creed. Distinctly, 
there was no connexion, either natural or accidental, between the 
doctrines of the Romish Church and the peltings in the streets of 
Claremorris and Ballinrobe. Though we may conceive those doc- 
trines to be founded upon traditional delusions, or to be phantasms 
of imagination and sentiment, their natural tendency and effect. is 
not to irritate but to awe, to soften, and to restrain. Historically 
they have grown in part out of exaggerated piety, out of unrea- 
soning emotion, but historically and practically there have always 
gathered round them the gentlest, -kindliest feelings of the pro- 
fessors of the Romish faith. They have no tendency to divide 
households nor to cause tenants to stone their landlords, or land- 
lords to point pistols at the heads of their priests. In other parts 
of Ireland, where like feuds prevail to those which have been so 
strikingly revealed in Mayo, they may be much embittered by 
the working up into them of the religious differences between 
Romanist and Protestant. But Mayo makes known ‘to us that 
there is an “ Irish difficulty” quite distinct from the religious ;— 
it is an Irish one, not a Roman or a Catholic one. 

Neither is this a struggle of Ireland against the empire—the 
ery is not Ireland for the Irish, but for:a-section of the Irish ; the 
quarrel is not of Irish against English, but of Irish wter se. Nor 
yet is the contest, though the priests are foremost on one side of 
it, a contest between the ecclesiastical and civil powers: Dr. 
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M‘Hale is not an Ambrose nor an A’Beckett, he is an archiepis- 
copal Gracchus. The whole question is agrarian,—a question of 
transference of property in whole or in part, in which the priests 
act on the side of those from whom they are sprung, giving no 
uncertain warning to the others—to the squirearchs, that they 
only hold by sufferance what they consider to be their own. 

Those who are old enough to remember a generation of priests 
in Ireland, of foreign extraction, or foreign bred, draw compa- 
risons by no means ta the advantage of the priest of to-day, who 
is of native material and of native manufacture. The St. Omer 
ecclesiastic is described as having been a well-bred person, not 
busying himself with matters which did not concern his profes- 
sion ; a welcome guest, as any other gentleman would be, at the 
table of his squire, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, and 
on friendly terms moreover with the Protestant rector. He was 
the priest of all ranks, as he ought to be, not the priest of one, 
And if it be thought that naturally and properly the ecclesiastic 
should be the special friend of the poor people, that may be true ; 
but he will not be so effectually, nor to any good purpose, if he 
partakes of their exclusive prejudices, and is either unwilling to 
dispel their delusions, or incapable of doing it. One of those 
delusions is that of tenant right. 

Undoubtedly landed property is the creation of law, and the 
State is the lord paramount of all the land in the kingdom. All of 
it is held, tacitly or expressly, subject to the service and the needs 
of the community at large. And by virtue of this paramount lord- 
ship, not only over corporate property, eleemosynary property, 
ecclesiastical property, but also over that which is called private 
property—which private persons hold immediately of the State, 
without any express declaration of the conditions of tenure, and 
which they are permitted to transmit to purchasers and heirs, 
without formal admissions ;—by virtue of this paramount lord- 
ship, in great emergencies, and for the sake of the general benefit, 
the State might resume, or encumber with public services, any 
lands which are held in private hands. But though the State 
might thus, in the public interest, deal with the land, in whole or 
in part, the property in which is its own creation, it would not be 
just that it should alienate or encumber it in order merely to a 
re-distribution ; nor that with a view to a theoretical equaliza- 
tion it should take from one for the sake of giving to another. 
Or look at it in another light. Subject to the paramount lordship 
already spoken of, it is the true wisdom of a State to leave all con- 
tracts between man and man to be regulated according to their own 
will—according to the spontaneous valuations which they set upon 
the things wherein they traffic. Contracts relative to land and its 
uses should be left as free as contracts relative to all other things. 
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Nay, it would be impossible for the State, without the most grievous 
mischief, to prevent the accruing of that surplus value of land which 
is called rent to a person who has possessive title to land, but is 
willing to transfer the leave to cultivate it. Or further, if it were 
possible, and deemed right as an experiment, to give existing 
tenants of land a definite beneficial interest in it as against their 
landlords, this would only be arbitrarily to divide the value of its 
fee—it would be to create over again a kind of tenure possessing 
all the evils of copyhold with none of its advantages, It may be 
very seductive to the actual tenants to hold out to them that, by an 
arbitrary act of the legislature, they shall become copyholders of 
inheritance as against their landlords ;—very seductive to a priest- 
hood, that they should exercise the power of stewards, fixing fines 
and rents, keeping the rolls, and regulating the admissions to 
tenures of this new creation; but it requires little thought to 
foresee that all the evils attending the system of middlemen would 
reappear in their worst forms, if tenants could become irremovable 
at a compulsory valuation of rent; that the door would be opened 
to all kinds of frauds, and to the eventual ruin of properties, if im- 
provements could be effected and saddled upon land by the tenant, 
without consent of the landlord. In ordinary cases, sufficient powers 
exist by means of well-known legal forms, either, for instance, 
by a lease for a term, or by agreement to compensate for unex- 
hausted improvements according to a scale agreed upon, for doing 
justice between an improving tenant and the owner of the soil. 
In England facilities are given by recent Acts to charge the inhe- 
ritance with a proportion of the more costly improvements, in the 
case of settled estates; and if these acts do not extend to Ireland, 
they could be made to do so without running into recent Irish 
delusions respecting tenant right. It is excusable, perhaps, that 
those whom Dr. M‘Hale calls “ poor men” should clamour for a 
while for a spoliation of their landlord’s interest to their own 
advantage; especially when the guides of their consciences, in- 
stead of pointing out the injustice of the demand, encourage them 
in the imagination that it is their right. And some excuse may 
even be made for the priesthood itself in its encouragement of this 
clamour, because, recruited from the peasantry, it sympathizes 
especially with their apparent interests, and is imbued with their 
prejudices. And the priests feel that, if the claims of tenant right 
could be established, they themselves would virtually be the dis- 
posers of the land in the Roman Catholic parts of Ireland. 
Evidently, then, this is an agrarian, and not a religious dispute, 
to be determined not by theological controversy, but by reference 
to sound principles of political economy. 

In concluding this brief notice of an important decision of the 
Mayo Election Committee, and in congratulating ourselves that 
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justice was done by it to the constitution and the country, we must 
nevertheless express our conviction, that similar questions ought 
not to be tried by the House of Commons itself. The privileges 
of that House grew up as privileges against the Crown. ‘The 
time was, when the Crown could not be trusted, even in the 
Courts. But the privileges of the House are now retained as 
against the people. The Courts are now, in fact, the people's 
Courts, Courts of the State, of the whole body politic, and they 
should be the sole executors of all laws—the tribunals for the trials 
of ‘all causes. They are at least as exempt from the influence of 
the Crown as they are from that of the House. An unconstitu- 
tional interference with the Courts of Judicature is even less to 
be apprehended on the part of the Crown than on the part of the 
Commons. Moreover, coincidences occur to everyone's recollection 
in which divisions of committees have happened to follow the side 
most favourable to the political interests of the majority. We are 
therefore bound to suppose that it would be a heartfelt relief to 
the members of that honourable House, not to have to serve on 
these occasions. Those who do not know the extreme scrupu- 
lousness, delicacy, and sensibility which is generated by the very 
air of the House in the breasts of its members, may impute to 
them the party-serving spirit which, alas, is the too common cha- 
racteristic of ordinary men out of doors. The decisions of a Court 
constituted expressly for the purpose of trying all election peti- 
tions, would be uniform as well as unimpeachable, and would 
set at liberty the services of members of the House, who cannot 
at the same time be sitting on an election committee and applying 
themselves to their duties as legislators. Candidates, electors, 
and agents, would soon learn the limits of the law, and would 
not speculate, as they are now tempted to do, upon the many 
chances which may turn up for or against the success of a petition. 
But -no bodies of men willingly divest themselves of privileges: 
and we must not expect any self-denying ordinance to emanate 
spontaneously from the House itself. It has been so pampered 
by the leading men, who find it convenient to flatter its preju- 
dices, in order to stand well with it for their own ambitions’ sake, 
that it is as snappish when a privilege is touched, as a plethoric 
pug-dog if one attempts to rob it of an old bone. It is the very 
last corporation, or quasi-corporation, which can be expected in 
any particular to reform itself, without a pressure from without. 
It exhibits the tenacity of a municipal corporation, the self- 
indulgence of a club, the passions of a debating society. If 
the people are wise they will not suffer themselves to be deluded 
by a Reform which shall be generated within that body,—or be 
prepared, cut and dry for them, by Whig doctrinaires. For as-with 
continental powers there may be changes of dynasty, and even of 
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constitution, and yet there always reappear the same grievances 
under every form of government—octrois and salt taxes, gen- 
darmerie and passports,—so, until the privileges of the Commons’ 
House are better defined, more subordinated to the general law of 
the land—auntil its duties are more limited, and much of its present 
committee work is performed by permanent boards or courts, 
independent of the minister of the day—enlargement of the con- 
stituency, and even redistribution of the seats will end in dis- 
appomtment. We shall only be running a second or third casting, 
of finer or baser metal, as the case may be, into the original mould, 
now flawed, worn out, and unshapely. 





Art. ITI.—Quepau; or, ADVENTURES IN MALAYAN 
WATERS. 


Quedah ; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters. 
By Captain SHERARD OsBorneE, R.N., C.B., &c. London. 
1857. 


{OME twenty years ago, a very young midshipman was en- 
4) trusted with the command of a gun-boat in an expedition 
undertaken in aid of our ally the King of Siam, and, very laud- 
ably, kept a journal of his proceedings. That young midshipman 
is now Captain Sherard Osborne, C.B., and Officier de la Legion 
@Honneur ; and, rightly judging that the diary of the boy-officer 
had more in it to interest and amuse than most modern books of 
travel, he has given it to the public nearly as he wrote it, and we 
have to thank him for affording us what reviewers seldom can 
hope for—a few hours of very pleasant occupation in reading a 
true tale as graphic and characteristic of the age and race as any 
of the Homeric chants were of the Greeks of old. It has, indeed, 
much of the nature of an epic poem, for the fate of a nation is 
comprised in it; and the detiance, the leaguer, and the capture, 
form the fitting beginning, middle, and end of a history not unlike 
‘that of the siege of Troy. 

It is told of a former Duke of Newcastle that, after making a 
long speech on the importance of maintaining and defending some 
British possession, the name of which we forget, on sitting down 
he whispered to a friend beside him, ‘“ Where is it?”’—and pro- 
bably our readers will be inclined to ask the same question as to 
the position.of Quedah, though it was for some time beleaguered 
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by English vessels of war, and was a matter of importance to the 
officers in command, We will therefore act the part of the dis- 
creet friend who gave the Duke the desired information, though 
we shall not do it, like him, in a whisper, but in good romay 
type. Quedah is a region lying along the western shore of the 
peninsula of Malacca, of which our settlement of Singapore occu- 
pies the lower end, The Malay population in former times offered 
a stout resistance to the Portuguese, and probably, when these 
last captured Malacca, the Rajah of Quedah assumed something 
like the modified independence of the counts and dukes of the 
middle ages after the great Roman Empire had fallen to pieces by 
its own weight. Nominally, they owed homage to the Empire; 
virtually, they did that which was right in their own eyes, and 
only acknowledged the suzerainty of the Emperor when he was at 
hand with a strong army, or when an enemy threatened whom the 
unruly vassal was unable to resist alone, Like the barons and 
counts of those times, too, the Malays thought robbery no disho- 
nour, and the encounters in which defenceless merchants were 
plundered without mercy, were boasted of as noble enterprizes, 
Chivalry, though we never admired it as much as some laudatores 
temporis acti are wont to do, had its virtues, which yet coincided 
with this system of wholesale theft: the Vikings of Scandinavia 
were heroes in the eyes of their countrymen, though stained 
with crimes which excite the horror of modern times; and the 
Malays, though piracy has been the trade of a large portion of 
the population from time immemorial, do not regard themselves 
as disgraced by it, and retain therefore certain lofty and kindly 
feelings which are too often obliterated in the self-abased robber 
of more civilized countries. It is a misfortune, however, when 
the rude customs of barbarian life and the more regulated habits 
of modern Europe come into collision; for men accustomed to the 
latter, measure others by their own standard, feel the inconye- 
nience and danger to which they are subjected by these barbarian 
heroes, and think them a pestilent race that ought to be exter- 
minated, forgetting that the pirate or robber hero is but prac- 
tising the lessons of his forefathers, and pursuing what they held 
honourable, and does not at all comprehend that this can be a 
grievance to his neighbours, or that they will hold these worthy 
ancestral practices to be utterly detestable and execrable, and 
deserving condign punishment. ‘Thus the two regard each other 
necessarily as enemies; and as the piracies of the Malays went 


on very much in the style of the Northmen of old, when the J 


master of a trading vessel escaped with his life, and could report 
the whereabouts of the pirates, British vessels of war pursued 
and took ample vengeance on what they considered a set of 
bloodthirsty and rascally plunderers. Out of these widely 
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different views grew the calamities of Quedah ; and they were as 
unavoidable as are generally those which arise out of the juxta- 
sition of civilization and barbarism. 

The Rajah of Quedah, after the conquest of Malacca by the 
Portuguese, appears to have acknowledged the King of Siam as 
his nominal suzerain; but in 1786 the East India Company 
treated with him for the purchase of the town and territory of 
Penang, which purchase was completed and held without any 
ratification from the suzerain. Whether this sale was one which 
according to their law was allowable to a vassal, or whether the 
King of Siam only bided his time, does not appear; but about 
the time of our first Burmese war, his majesty took the opportu- 
nity of altogether subduing the too independent province, re- 
venging himself on the inhabitants with great cruelty, dispos- 
sessing the Rajah; and having effected his purpose, he entered 
into an alliance with England, to whom his friendship was then 
valuable. 

Such were the antecedents of Quedah, and we now arrive at 
the opening of the epos. A British sloop of war was stationed 
at Singapore to protect the merchant traders, and the Hyacinth, 
in which our narrator was a midshipman, was sent to relieve the 
Wolf. The latter vessel had been engaged with some piratical 
prahus a short time before, but failed to capture them, though 
some had been crippled, and all had fled. A fresh account of 
attacks on trading junks led to a determination to seek the 
pirates ; and, accordingly, the Hyacinth, Wolf, Diana steamer, 
and some gun-boats left their anchorage in pursuit. This pro- 
bably had been expected, for no sooner had the British flotilla 
left Singapore, than a fleet of forty prahus made their appearance 
in the straits, under the command of Prince Abdullah, a descen- 
dant of the ex-rajah, and, in the absence of our ships, effected 
their descent on Quedah without opposition ; and, on the return 
of the flotilla re infectia—for they had not discovered the pirates— 
the English captains found the province in the possession of its 
soi disant heir. 

The near neighbourhood of a nest of notorious pirates was 
inything but agreeable to the colonists at Singapore, and though 
the Malay prince insisted that he was but engaged in recovering 
his paternal inheritance, the known character of his followers 
was not calculated to inspire confidence. The East India Com- 
pany, therefore, and Lord Auckland, then Governor-General, 
listened favourably to the application of the King of Siam, who, 
upon the faith of treaties, claimed assistance in the recovery of 
Quedah, and asked for British forces to blockade the rebellious 
province, whilst his army entered it by land. The request was 
granted, and three gun-boats were sent to blockade the river, 
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and hinder supplies from being thrown in, as well as prevent 
the so-called rebels from escaping. The lieutenants being’ all 
removed by death or promotion, it fell to the lot of the younger 
officers of the Hyacinth to take charge of these vessels, and thus 
the beardless boy, whose tale is before us, found himself in the 
proud position of assuming a separate and very responsible com~ 
mand. He shall himself give a description of his vessel and 
crew. 

“ At an early hour on the 8th of December, I found myself on board 
the Honourable Company’s gun-boat Emerald. She was a fine whole 
some boat, about forty-eight feet long, carrying two large lugger sails, 
and with a crew of twenty-five stout Malays, besides a serang, or boat. 
swain. Completely decked over, she carried on her bow an eighteen» 
pounder carronade on a traversing carriage, and a brass six-pounder 
on a pivot on the quarter-deck, and had, moreover, an ample: store of 
all arms on board. My swarthy crew received their new commander 
in the height of Malay tenuwe. The gayest pocket handkerchief tied 
round their heads, and their bodies wrapped in the tasteful cotton plaid 
of the country, called a sarong, and their bare legs and sinewy arms, 
with the warlike creese, gave them the air of so many game-cocks. Not 
a soul of them could speak a word of English ; and until I could master 
enough Malay to be understood, my sole means of communication lay 
through an individual who introduced himself to me as‘ Jamboo, sir— 
interpreter, sir.’ Jamboo’s account of my worthy crew was somewhat 
startling: the majority of them had, I learnt, at various times been 
imprisoned in Singapore jail as pirates, the most notorious seamp being 
my serang, Jadee. ‘ Pleasant company !’ I ejaculated, as I scanned the 
rogues, who, seated along the deck on either side, were throwin 
themselves back with a shout at every stroke of their ‘ sweeps,’ and 
displaying twenty-five as reckless, devil-may-care countenances as any 
equal number of seamen ever exhibited. The serang Jadee was, to 
my astonishment, standing on the main-hatch, with a long Ilenoon 
ereese in his hand, which he waved as he gave utterance fo a series of 
expressions uttered with frantic energy and rapid pantomime, stopping 
every now and then to allow his crew to express their approval of what 
he said by a general chorus of ‘ Ugh!’ which sounded like a groan, or 
an exulting shout of ‘Ya! ya! ya!’ which was far more musical. 
‘He is only telling them what fighting and plunder is in store 
for them,’ said Jamboo, ‘and pointing out the certainty of victory 
while fighting with white men on their side,—mixing it up with de 
scriptions of revellings they will have when this war is over.’ ” 

The pinnace and gun-boats soon reached the Quedah river, and 
placed themselves in line across its mouth, when they anchored, 
Armed men were seen upon the battlements of the fort; but— 
“To my inquiry, through the interpreter, as to the opinion Jadee 
held of the line of conduct likely to be pursued by the occupants of 
Quedah, he assured me that the Malays would never voluntarily fight 
the white men, ‘ Orang-putihs,’ as we, of all Europeans, are styled par 
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excellence. It was quite possible, if we were very careless, that they 
would try and capture Englishmen as hostages for their own safety ; 
and that by way of inspiriting his men, a Malay chief might, if he 
found one of the gun-boats alone, which was manned by Malays, fight 
her, in hopes of an easier capture than they would find in the pinnace. 
The very prospect of such a piece of good fortune seemed to arouse 
all Jadee’s recollections of bygone forays and skirmishes ; for no sooner 
had Jumboo told him that 1 only hoped that Tonkoo Mahomet Said 
might take it into his head to try the experiment upon the Hmerald 
than. Jadee sprang to his legs and shouted, quivering with passion, for 
Campar! Campar soon came—Campar being a swarthy giant, who 
did the double duty of armourer and carpenter. In reply to some 
order, he dived below, and brought up a thick quilted red vest without 
arms, which the excited Jadee donned at once, girded up his loins, 
gave his head-dress a still more ferocious cock, and then baring his 
arms, with a long Illanoon creese in one hand, and a short ‘ badi’ or 
stabbing-knife in the other, he enacted a savage pantomime of a sup- 
posed mortal fight between himself and Mahomet Said, in which he 
evidently conquered the Tonkoo (chief), and finished off, after calling 
him, his mother, sisters and female relations all manner of unseemly 
names, by launching at him, in a voice of thunder, his whole ‘stock of 
English: ‘Ah you d—d poul! come alongside !’—poul, or fool, being 
supposed to be something with which the white men emphatically 
cursed their enemies.” 

This history of Jadee may give some notion of the career of 
@ Malay pirate—a very inconvenient but a very pitiable race, 
searcely to be tolerated by a commercial nation, yet not without 
some rude virtues, and capable of becoming very different beings 
under a better régime than they seem likely to enjoy. They are 
but what all untutored men are—fierce in their passions, and 
eager for gross pleasures which they know that riches will pur- 
chase: riches, therefore, they seek at all hazards; and when to 
this is added the pride of a warrior in pursuing a dangerous 
calling, there is nothing in the pirate very different from the 
conqueror, though we give to the latter a name of honour, while 
on the former we bestow a halter. The peace people, who insisted 
that the pirates attacked by Rajah Brooke were quiet villagers, 
altogether innocent of bloodshed and robbery, knew little of the 
maniere d'étre of men in that phase of society. 

Jadee was born in or carried off a child to the mountains of 
Sumatra: while still a youth he accompanied a party of his tribe 
in a foray; a skirmish ensued, in which he was made prisoner, 
and of course enslaved—the only secondary punishment of bar- 
barians and semi-barbarians. In this condition he was employed 
asa rower, but soon showed so much courage and skill that he 
was promoted to the rank of a fighting-man, and served in this 
capacity for some years, attacking ships of all nations in turn, 
But not liking his masters, he escaped and took service as a 
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free man under the Rajah of Jehore; and having in a short time 
realized a considerable sum, he betook himself to Singapore to 
enjoy it in the most luxurious fashion. Here he spent freely, 
and, sailor-like, soon came to the end of his cash, on which he 
took to the sea again. 


“For a few years he had a chequered career, plenty one day—opium, 
curry and rice, and wives galore; then pulling at the oar like a galley 
slave to win more: at last the white men spoilt his career. An expe. 
dition in which Jadee was engaged was attacked by a British man-of- 
war, and suffered a severe defeat. Jadee never bargained for fighting 
them; anything with a dark skin—let him be the old gentleman 
himself—he felt himself a match for. A Dutchman he did not mind, 
and a Spaniard he had often seen run; but the Orang-putihs—there 
was no charm, not even from the Koran, which had ever been effica. 
cious against pirates so mighty as they.” 

Jadee therefore changed his tactics; bought a boat and plied 
for an honest fare occasionally by day, but plundered the market- 
boats by night, till finally he was caught asleep in his bed bya 
Chinese, who averred that he caught him in an open act of piracy, 
and he was lodged in jail. English law, however, required clear 
evidence, and failing this, he remained for a time uncondemned 
but not set free. At last he was set at liberty for his services in 
hanging a Chinese murderer, the executioner having absconded; 
and finding the jail very little to his taste, he reformed his ways, 
entered the Company's service, and made himself useful. Such 
antecedents were not encouraging, and the rest of the crew were 
of the same description : “ one was a notorious pirate of Sumatra, 
another of Tringanau,” and the rest had for the most part fled 
their country for some act of violence. Unpromising as such a 
crew might appear, our boy-commander (he was only seventeen) 
continued, nevertheless, by judicious kindness, and especially by 
knowing his business, to win the affection and obedience of these 
rude men so completely that no crew of British seamen could 
have done their work more zealously. We dwell more at length 
on this portion of the narrative, because the same feeling and 
judgment evinced by Sherard Osborne would probably always 
have the same results; and in the present crisis of British affairs 
in the East, when inattention to these matters has perilled our 
Indian empire, it seems more than ever desirable to impress on 

‘our young officers the importance of respecting the prejudices of 
the men they command, if they wish to secure their allegiance. 
We hear of officers who by their personal popularity retained 
their men in their duty in the midst of mutiny and disorder. We 
will not ask what has been the course of conduct pursued by those 
who have now expiated their fault in their blood; but we prefer 
to hold up for a lesson a different picture of a young inexpe- 
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rienced lad, who, by dint of good feeling on his part, and careful 
attention to that of others, secured the willing services of a set 
of reckless and lawless men, who could have taken his life and 
the boat at any moment, and to whom such an enterprise as the 
carrying off a Company's gun-boat would have appeared in the 
light only of a dashing exploit. 

Let Captain Osborne himself describe his judicious mode of 
treating Mahomedan prejudices with regard to eating with a 
Christian :— 

“T was debating in my mind how my messing was to be earried on 
in a vessel manned with Mahomedans, where pork was an abomination, 
and myself an unclean animal and an infidel, when Jadee, with the 
thost graceful bow he could muster, came to announce that the ship’s 
company’s rice and fish were cooked, and that in a few minutes our 
curry and rice would be ready. Through the interpreter, I expressed 
a hope that he would not depart from any religious opinions, as to 
feeding with a Christian, because I was set in authority over him. To 
which the good fellow made a very neat answer, in a very modest way, 
that he was a servant of the same Great Rajah as the white officer, 
and if I did not consider it beneath my dignity to eat out of the same 
dish as an Orang Malay, it was not for him to do so. This difficulty 
over, we sat down cross-legged to our breakfast—a mountain of snow- 
white rice with a curried fowl. I was at first very awkward in the 
use of my right hand for spoon and fork, etiquette not allowing the 
left to be used . . . a drink of pure water finished the repast, and then 
the ever-useful Campar appeared with water and a towel for us to 
wash our hands and mouth. We had only two meals a day—breakfast 
about seven or eight o’clock, and dinner at three P.M. ; rice and salt- 
fish or rice and curry being the constant fare.” 


One more anecdote of Jadce, and the reader will: probably 
begin to feel with us, that the pirate had a heart, and that the 
“white officer” had found the right way to it. 


“During the night it rained hard, and the wet, in spite of our 
awnings being sloped, began to encroach upon the dry portions of the 
deck. I heard my men moving about; but desirous of setting an 
example of not being easily troubled with such a discomfort as a wet 
bed, I kept my place, and was not a little pleased to see Jadee bring a 
mat which he called a hajang, and slope it carefully over me, evidently 
thinking that I was asleep, and then the poor fellow went away to 
trough it as he best could. And this man is a merciless pirate! I 
thought; and I felt a friendship for my Malay coxswain from that 
moment, which nothing will ever obliterate.” 


With a crew so disposed to second his wishes, our boy-com- 
mander executed his duty carefully and well; few vessels could 
escape the vigilance of the blockading force, but the Siamese 
army did not appear, and the service was unpleasantly lengthened 
out. Meanwhile officers and crews, when not chasing a prahu, 
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had to amuse themselves as best they might, and on these occa- 
sions Captain Osborne notices another favourable trait in the 
Malay character :— 

“Having no small boat,’ he observes, “our mode of procuring 
wood and water was primitive enough; the gun-boat used to be 
anchored in a convenient position, and then all hands, myself included, 
jumped overboard, swam ashore with casks and axes, and spent the 
day filling the former, cutting wood, bathing, and washing our 
clothing. It was a general holiday; and, like seamen of our own 
country, my Malays skylarked, joked, and played about with all the 
zest of schoolboys ; and I observed, with no small pleasure, that in their 
practical jokes and witticisms, there was none of that grossness or 
unbecoming language which European sailors, be their nation what it 
may, would assuredly have indulged in.” 


This testimony of one who had ample means of observation, 
countenances the opinion of Jadee as to the cause of their piracy, 
and leads to the conclusion whieh most who read this narrative 
will arrive at, that this very unusual characteristic of the Malay 
seaman: is but one of the relics of a higher state of civilization, 
existing when the forefathers of these abhorred pirates were 
perhaps the nobility of a great empire, ere the cupidity of 
Europeans led to their conquest. 

“The Hollanders,” observed Jadee, “have been the bane of the 
Malay race ; no man knows the amount of villany, the bloody cruelty 
of their system towards us. They drive us into our prahus to escape 
their taxes and their laws, and then call us pirates, and put us to 
death. There are natives in our crew, Touhan (sir), of Sumatra and 
Java, of Bianca and Borneo; ask them why they hate a Dutchman, 
why they would kill a Dutchman. Itis because the Dutchman is a 
false man, not like the white man (English). The Hollander stabs im 
the dark: he is a liar!” 

Perhaps there was a little of Asiatic flattery in the favourable 
opinion expressed of the English, but there is a tone of fearful 
reality in the accusation against the Hollander; and if, as we sup- 
pose, the Malay race has been more sinned against than sinning, 
we can hardly avoid joining in the regret evidently felt by our 
officers at having to aid in giving up this ill-used race into the 
hands of a master as cruel as the Dutchman, and perhaps more soz 
for the deterioration of a natiom by bad government goes om 
rapidly, and nothing can be expected but that the unhappy Malays 
will sink lower and lower in the scale of civilization, under a 
severity which they resent but cannot escape from. 

When every page offers a picture, it is difficult to restrain our 
extracts within reasonable bounds, nor would our readers thank 
us if we did so. Let us give a sporting day of our young 


journalist :— 
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“One middle-watch in January the look-out man awoke me 
and told me my sampan (canoe) and gun were ready, as I had 
desired. Day had as yet scarcely dawned, but I was anxious to get a 
shot at some delicate white cranes, of a small size, which nightly 
roosted on a clump of trees about a mile distant from my anchorage. 

. The day-dawn had already chased the stars away from one half 

of the bright heaven overhead ; the insect world, so noisy from set of 
sun on the previous day, had ceased their shrill note; while the gloomy 
forest shook off its sombre hue, and dripping with dew, glistened in 
many a varied tint, as the morning beams played upon it, or streamed 
down through the mountain gorges behind. The Indian Sea laughed 
with a thousand rippling smiles, and the distant isles seemed floating 
on clouds of purple and gold, as the night mists rose from their level 
seaboard and encircled the base of their picturesque peaks. . . . . Not 
far beyond me, on a projecting shoal, stands the tall adjutant—a very 
king of fishing-birds. 1 was interested in seeing how he captured his 
prey, and watched him narrowly. The bird stood like a statue, in a 
foot of water and mud, the long legs admirably supporting a compara- 
tively small body, a long neck, and such a bill! It looked as if it 
could cut a man in two and swallow him. Presently, from a perfect 
state of quietude the adjutant was all animation, the head moving rapidly 
about, as if watching its unconscious prey; a rapid stride or two into 
a deep gully of water, a dive with the prodigious beak, and then the 
adjutant held in the air what looked like a moderate-sized conger eel. 
Poor fish ! it made a noble fight; but what chance had it against an 
‘old soldier,’ who stood ten feet without his stockings, and rejoiced in 
a bill as big as a man’s thigh and some four feet long. The last L 
saw of the poor conger eel was a lively kick in the air as the soldier 
lifted his beak and shook his breakfast down.” 
_ The young sportsman was tempted to try a shot, but failed to 
do more than ruffle the feathers of the noble bird: the shot 
drove away the cranes and roused a party of black monkeys, 
who chattered and screeched at him, and then did much as 
human creatures would have done on a like emergency,— 

“The ladies and babies retired, whilst about a dozen large monkeys, 
perfectly black, except their faces, which were grey or white, giving 
them the appearance of so many old men—sprang along the branches 
that reached across over my head. They worked themselves into a 
perfect fury, shrieking, leaping, and grinning with rage; but the 
sullen boom of a gun from Parlis river rolled along the forest; and 
that being the signal for an enemy in sight to the seaward, I left 
the monkeys for a future day, and hurried back to my vessel, just 
reaching her in time to start in chase of a prahu that had been 
seen running for an island called Pulo Bras Manna. The breeze 

rang up fresh and fair, and my little vessel soon rattled over the 
eight miles which intervened.” 

- The vessel, when overtaken, proved to be that of a trader 

in edible birds’-nests; and the boy’s love of birds’-nesting not 

haying left the young sailor, he resolved to accompany the nesting 
cc 2 
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party on their expedition, much against their will, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of the interpreter, Jamboo, who piteously exclaimed 
—“By Gad, sar! you kill me, sar! Me poor man, sar! What 
my mother do?” However, a promise that he should not be 
obliged “to go down dark holes with a little bit of rope, and 
swing about in the air the same as one bird,” calmed him, and he 
consented to negotiate with the birds’-nesters. The undertaking 
was no trifle; their clothes were torn to tatters on thorn-bushes— 


“The underwood overgrowing rocks, fissures, and boulders in 
all directions. ..... ‘ At last we reached the edge of the cliff, 
which stood about 200 feet above the sea, having many deep fis- 
sures in its face, and several caves at its base. After sitting down to 
rest for a short time, the Malays went to work. Each man drove his 
spike very carefully in the ground, secured his rope to it, slung his 
bag and torch across his back, and after repeating a Mahomedan pater- 
noster, lowered himself down the cliff by means of his rope, and pro- 
ceeded to search the caves and crannies for birds’-nests. Accustomed 
as I was, as a sailor, to see great activity and much risk run, still it fell 
far short in my estimation of that undergone by these Malays: in some 
places they had to vibrate in the air like a pendulum to gather suffi. 
cient momentum to swing in under some overhanging portion of the 
cliff, the wretched rope by which the man was suspended a hundred 
feet above the chafing sea and rocks below, cutting against the sharp 
edge of the cliff, to use a nautical simile, ‘like a ropeyarn over a nail.’ 
Here and there the men picked up a nest or two; but at last, one of 
them who had lowered himself down to within ten or twelve feet of 
the water, shouted that he had discovered a cave thickly tenanted 
with the birds.” 

The adventurous “white officer” resolved to join the party, 
and enter this cave. 


“ The nest-seekers smiled at my curiosity, and pointed to a cave 
with a narrow entrance, out of which a smell was , issuing which 
partook neither of frankincense nor myrrh, and of an inky dark- 
ness which the keenest eye could not penetrate. There was a 
narrow ledge of rock which led into the cave, and on this we ad- 
vanced until out of the wind and daylight; the Malay now struck 
a light and lit his torch, and his doing so was the signal for the most 
infernal din that mortal ears were ever pained with : the tiny chirp of 
the swallows being taken up and multiplied a thousandfold by the 
beautiful echoes of the cave, while huge bats flitted round us, and 
threatened not only to put our light out, but to knock us off the 
narrow ledge on which we stood by a rap on the head into the black 
cleft below, which seemed to descend into the very foundations of the 
cliffs. Holding both hands to my ears, I asked the Malay to show me 
the nests: he waved his torch about, and pointed some of them out in 
spots overhead, where it appeared as if only a gnome could have ga 
thered them Then and afterwards I gleaned from different sources 
that the trade in birds’-nests employed a very large amount of capital 
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and men. The loss of life arising from accident and exposure was 
extraordinarily large; but the high prices obtained insured no lack of 
labour. One person largely engaged in the trade assured me that, on 
an average, two out of five men employed in birds’-nesting met with 
a violent death ; and, under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at ‘that a catty (or pound and quarter English) of the best 
nests costs generally forty dollars, or about nine pounds sterling.’ The 
Malays asserted that, by some arrangement of the digestive organs, 
the bird from its bill produced the glutinous and clear-looking sub- 
stance of which its nest was constructed—an opinion in some manner 
substantiated by the appearance of the nests, which, in structure, re- 
sembled long filaments of very fine vermicelli, coiled one part over the 
other without much regularity, and glued together by transverse rows 
of the same material. In form the edible nests resemble the bow] of a 
large gravy spoon, split in half longitudinally, and in all respects much 
smaller than the common swallow’s nest.” 


The skill shown by the Malays, not only in seamanship but in 
boat-building, was such as to astonish their commander; and 
though, as with most untutored races, they liked better to exhibit 
unexpected talent than to plod on in the routine business of a 
man-of-war's crew, still with a little management they were made 
amenable to discipline, and both commander and men had learned 
to understand one another so well, that the wearisome work of a 
blockade of months, requiring incessant vigilance, was carried on 
cheerfully and effectually, so that it is hardly possible to avoid a 
persuasion that if these much-aggrieved tribes could have an 
opportunity afforded them of gaining an honest maintenance as 
seamen under a just government, there would be little of piracy 
in these seas. It may, indeed, be generally concluded that 
when a whole nation takes to malpractices, the people have been 
more sinned against than sinning in the first instance; and we 
are therefore more inclined to share in the enthusiasm of a man 
like Rajah Brooke, who believed in the natural good of human 
nature so far as to throw himself into the gulf, like another 
Curtius, to bridge over the chasm between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, even at the sacrifice of life and all else that men most 
value, than to sit down coldly to condemn those as utterly lost 
and unregenerate who do not believe what we profess to believe, 
but do not act upon; and who, therefore, have no chance of 
knowing and adopting a benevolent creed which they never see 
in action. If men are bad it is seldom the fault of the masses; 
and from the Malay pirate down to the London thief, the indi- 
vidual may be a nuisance to society—nay, it may be almost 
necessary to remove him, for the sake of the numbers whom he 
may injure, yet he is thus dangerous either because legislators 
have made bad laws, or administrators have failed to do their 
duty. The man himself is but one of those scourges in the hand 
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of the Creator, which, like pestilence or famine, are intended to 
show the reckless that they cannot be careless of his established 
laws, whether physical or moral, without suffering the appropriate 
punishment. , 

Pirates, we have seen, have grown out of oppression on the part 
of the government among a half-barbarous people; and thieves 
—the pirates of civilized life—grow out of neglected children; 
who, uncared-for by society, prey on it for subsistence first, and 
then from vicious inclinations generated by hardships, resent- 
ment, and bad company. Remove the cause—give the pirate a 
country, and the orphan, or worse than orphan, a home, and 
you destroy the race, not by extermination, but by a change of 
heart and purpose—the only change that is of any avail. 

A nation which holds sway over extensive regions incurs a pro- 
portionate responsibility, and it is no excuse, but rather an addi- 
tional fault, when those who ought to inform and guide the whole, 
simply plead that they did not know. Or if the executive be at 
fault, there ought to be some, at least in England, who do know 
what is so important. But there is far too much ignorance on 
these subjects among our so-called educated classes; and much 
that is amiss is going on in our immense empire which might, 
and could be, corrected, were the more influential part of the 
nation better informed as to our distant possessions and foreign 
relations. 

Who, until Captain Osborne published his interesting journal, 
knew anything of the state of Quedah, or of the wrongs and 
cruelties perpetrated by the Siamese under the shelter of the 
British flag? Wrongs which might have been increased tenfold, 
but for the personal humanity of the officers engaged in the 
service, who stretched their orders to the utmost point of laxity, 
in order to save a brave people from quaffing the last dregs of 
misery. 

The English are a humane people, and do not willingly coun- 
tenance oppression; but there was the old bad excuse—they did 
not know. We do not say that the unhappy natives of Quedah 
might not have been subjected to the cruelties of barbarian con- 
quest, even though some one had known that such a place was in 
existence, and that British ships were aiding and abetting in a 
war which was distasteful to brave and humane men; but we do 
think that whoever reads Captain Osborne's narrative, will not 
be merely amused with the vivid pictures which he exhibits of 
strange lands and manners; there will be in the mind of the 
reader the same painful feeling which appears to have pervaded the 
officers of the squadron in executing their most unpleasant duty. 

As time wore on, the strictness of the blockade reduced the 
people to great straits; and as the Siamese pressed on them by 
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land, they threw themselves on the mercy of the English, and a 
messenger was sent to ask British protection for their women 
and children :— 


“The Inchi was indignant—and we all cordially joined him in that 
feeling—at the fearful atrocities which he told us had been perpetrated 
by our Siamese allies, and he swore by Allah, no Malay-man had ever 
been known to torture women and children as these devils did. ‘If, 
said Inchi Laa, ‘the woman and the child, because they are our country 
people, deserve death, let them die! but beyond death or slavery there 
should be no punishment for those who cannot help themselves.’ An 
opinion to which we all uttered an‘ Amen.’ He then received per- 
mission to proceed to the JZyacinth to make arrangements for the 
departure of a number of defenceless creatures, whom Mahomet Said 
wished to send to Penang and Provinee Wellesley (British settlements), 
to save them from the wrath of the Siamese. We smiled at the cool 
confidence betokened by such a request, and on asking Inchi Laa 
‘why he thought it probable the English would allow the women and 
offspring of men declared to be pirates to escape, and seek an asyluwn 
under the very flag they had abused ?’ his reply was characteristic : 
‘Every Malay-man knows, Touhan, that the white men (Orang-putihs) 
ean fight; but every Malay-man knows that they war with men, and 
not against women and children!’ Inchi Laa returned a few hours 
afterwards, looking supremely happy, and delivered to the senior officer 
of the boats, Mr. Barclay, an order to allow all unarmed vessels to 
pass out, provided they only carried women and children; but on no 
account to permit more than just men enough to navigate the craft to 
Penang.” 

A message of grateful thanks was returned by Tonkoo Mahomet 
Said, announcing that they would start at midnight; and with 
some anxiety on the part of the officers, lest under pretence of 
¢earrying women and children, armed boats might be sent out to 
board them, they awaited the night: and then a strange and 
melancholy scene ensued. About midnight— 

“A perfect débdcle took place, for out of the narrow opening of the 
stockade, where the pent-up tide caused the stream to shoot out like a 
rapid, flowed out upon us prahus of all sizes, canoes, topes, and even 
rafts, laden as heavily as they could be with human beings. It was 
indeed a wild and wretched scene, strange and exciting though it 
might be to us. The torches carried in some of the canoes threw a 
vivid light over the black river and jungle, and brought out in strong 
relief the groups of excited men and women. ‘Anchor! anchor!’ we 
Shouted, ‘or we must fire.’ ‘Mercy! merey!’ shrieked the women 
and old grey-bearded men. ‘The nicobars yelled out orders, invoking 
all the saints of Islam. Babies struck in with their shrill piccolos, and 
the wifeless, womanless garrison left in Quedah seemed determined to 
show what good heart they were still in by the wild yet not unmusical 
ery of ‘ Jagga, jaggaa!’ or ‘ Watch then! watch!’ ... By four o’clock 
in the morning the exodus was over, and we lay at anchor with a black 
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mass of every size and shape around us: many of the canoes threaten- 
ing to sink alongside, we were forced to take the unfortunates upon our 
decks, adding still more to the scene of confusion. My boat’s crew, 
blood-thirsty Malays. though they were, employed themselves from 
midnight to day-dawn boiling and serving out rice to the half-starved 
women and children. .. . Two births took place during this sad night 
of confusion.” 


The wife and family of the chief, Mahomet Said, were among 
this wretched troop of exiles: he trusted to British honour and 
humanity, and was not disappointed. 


** Captain Warren ordered me to embark the chieftainess and family 
and convey them, as well as the junks and larger prahus, to Penang, 
not only to insure them against shipwreck, but to guard against the 
dashing enterprize of his Siamese Majesty’s brig, the Zeda Bagoose, 
which, to our sorrow, made her appearance off Quedah just at this 
juncture. She had ascertained that the Malay boats contained only 
women and children, and her captain was, to use an English sailor’s 


phrase, ‘full of fight.’ ”’ 


We cannot resist quoting the episode in our young sailor's life 
to which this gave rise : 


“... The chieftainess was a slight, graceful-looking woman, almost as 
fair as a Spaniard, with a very sweet expression of countenance, though 
it was not youthful, and bore deep traces of care stamped upon it. 
Her family consisted of a lovely girl, of perhaps twelve years old, and 
two babies in arms, attended by a nurse. Midshipmen are a susceptible 
race, and I was no exception to the rule. I felt as an embryo Nelson 
should do—a perfect knight-errant, and I, in quest of a lady-love, had, 
by a freak of good fortune, lighted on a pirate’s beautiful daughter. Poor 
Baju-Mira, or Red-jacket, as I at once christened the object of my 
admiration, in consequence of her wearing the prettiest Indian shawl- 
jacket that ever was seen, was perfectly unconscious of the sudden 
attachment she had awakened in one who, from her frightened fawn- 
like way, she evidently supposed was only one of the ruthless destroyers 
of the amiable fraternity to which her parents belonged. However, 
that was perfectly immaterial to me. I had made up my mind to be 
her slave, that was enough for any one whose poetry had not been, so 
to speak, knocked out of him by fair Dulcineas. We cleared out my 
cabin, removed all the hatches, put a screen across the deck, to give 
the party as much privacy as possible, and indeed did all we could to 
make our passengers at their ease.” 


Two of the retainers of the chieftain were allowed to act as 
guards to his family, and crew and commander vied with each 
other in respectful attention to fallen greatness. The fleet of 
wretched boats which they had in charge were every hour in 
danger of sinking, and left little hope of rest to the commander 
who was charged with the care of their safety: towards morning, 
however, after six-and-thirty hours incessant activity, he sat down 
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and dozed upon the deck. Suddenly he was roused by a sharp 
ery, and on opening his eyes he saw poor little Baju-Mira on the 
quarter-deck, and in a moment more she sprang overboard. The 
mainsail arrested her fall, and enabled her devoted admirer to 
eatch and save her, and the poor child at that moment awoke 
from the frightful dream which had alarmed her so much. 

“ When Baju-Mira had had a good cry—don’t laugh, reader ; I kept 
the pocket handkerchief in which the little Hebe wept for a long time 
—the good chieftainess said, ‘ Ah, Touhan, my poor child has seen and 
suffered enough these last few days to make her mad, much more to 
cause her to walk in her sleep.’ And I have no doubt she had. 
Badinage apart, Baju-Mira was lovely enough to have tempted a 
tougher heart than mine: at her age, an Indian girl is just blooming 
into womanhood, and as lovely and as fresh as a flower can be, whose 
beauty in that fiery clime is but of a day. The child, the woman, 
mother, and old age tread on one another’s heels, under an equatorial 
sun, with a painful rapidity; perhaps it is on that account that the 
short heyday of an Indian or Malay girl is all the more romantic and 
loveable. Baju-Mira was not tall, but beautifully proportioned; and 
her slight waist seemed too small to support her exquisitely-rounded 
bust ; the neck and head were perfectly classical, and betokened Arab 
rather than Malay blood—an intermixture which was all the more 
evident in her oval face and beautiful features.” 

The chieftainess and her family were conveyed to their desti- 
nation with all honour: the admiration of the young Englishman 
never led him beyond the bounds of innocent and respectful 
attention, although his obsequious coxswain, Jadee, would wil- 
lingly have aided him in going further. 

The fate of Quedah was now verging to its completion: the 
Siamese army was fifteen thousand strong—of whom ten thousand 
were armed with Tower flint-muskets, sold to them by the East 
India Company—traders ever !—when they equipped their own 
troops with percussion-locks; and this army was now in the 
proximity of the forts, while our flotilla prevented supplies from 
entering the river. Captain Warren waited on the Siamese com- 
mander, and to the surprise of all, passed the fortress unchal- 
lenged even, though he returned in a native canoe, so much had 
his generous protection of the wives and children of the besieged 
won on their gratitude. The defence, indeed, was now reduced 
to that of desperate men resolved to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible ; and driven to madness by the acts of cruelty perpe- 
trated by the Siamese, they retaliated as barbarian nations are 
wont to do: they marched all their prisoners out of the town 
and butchered them, to the number of three hundred, on the 
edge of a tank they had been made to construct, and which the 
Siamese army was obliged to pass on its approach. Fugitives 
still continued to throw themselves on the mercy of the British 
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commander, among the rest, the ladies of Prince Abdullah's 
harem, who assured the blockaders that only “two hundred 
fighting men under the two chiefs, Mahomet Said and Type- 
etam,” remained in the fort, “and they had sworn not to sur- 
render.” Soon after this,— 

“ Just as the night was closing in, to our astonishment, our old 
friend Inchi Laa, or ‘Gentleman Laa,’ as the sailors nick-named him, 
came alongside in a wretched canoe, and surrendered his sword. It 
bore marks of having been used to some purpose; but out of respect 
for the man’s misfortunes we did not ask many questions. He merely 
said they had made a sally from the fort, and been beaten back with 
loss; he had found himself cut off from the gate, and happily dis- 
covered a decayed canoe before the enemy had observed him. He did not 
wish to return to Quedah. Poor Inchi! he seemed so alive to the kind- 
ness shown him: his mild and gentlemanly countenance spoke volumes in 
its sadness; and as he pressed us by the hand, bowing his head to touch 
it in token of gratitude, and in the same garb, and with his own sword 
in hand, swore to escort his countrywomen safely into Province Wel- 
lesley, and then surrender to our authorities, if called upon, there was 
not a single soul of our party who did not seriously regret that poli- 
tical expediency should have set us against a race which could produce 
such men ;:” 

—a sentiment which we will venture to say will be shared by all 
who read Captain Osborne's heart-stirring narrative. But we 
must hasten to the conclusion of the tale :— 

“We sat over our cup of tea, discussing whether we should not, after 
all, have to take an active part in the fall of Quedah, when the black 
outline of the fort was illumined by flashes of artillery ; they lasted 
some few minutes, and were followed by a dead silence. That volley 
was the knell of Quedah; for, in a short time, we heard cries as of 
men drowning, near the stockade, and a number of my Malays, as well 
as some of Mr. Barclay’s seamen, jumped into the water and swam to 
the rescue. They happily succeeded in saving six out of a dozen or 
fourteen men who had tried to swim across the river, but had failed. 
These men whom we had saved were all natives of Upper India; and 
a fine six-foot fellow, directly [as soon as] he was able to speak, said, 
‘We are the last of the garrison!’ ” 

The chiefs, Mahomet Said, Prince Abdullah, and Type-etam, 
had taken advantage of a sally made by the garrison to march 
along the shore with a select body of troops unseen by the 
Siamese, and were received by their friends who came with ele- 
phants to meet them, while, in order to detain the Siamese army 
and give them a better chance of escape, a petty chief with two 
hundred chosen men volunteered to hold out fur forty-eight 
hours. This he faithfully performed, and then, in imitation of 
his bravery, fifteen Rajpoots who were in the fort volunteered to 
hold out for two hours im order to allow him and his companions 
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to swim across the river and save their lives, if possible. They 
had fired the last shots, and then endeavoured to swim across, 
but were swept down by the tide: and thus concludes the sad 
history of Quedah—sad, as regards the sufferers,—pleasing, as 
it brings forward in bold relief the humane character of the 
British commanders. 

We will not harrow the feelings of our readers by detailing the 
atrocious cruelties of the barbarian conquerors ; it is to be hoped 
that those who ordered British seamen to aid in such a warfare, 
were ignorant of the horrors they were countenancing. It is 
their best, though a bad excuse: and it is in the hope that it may 
not often be made again, that we have given such ample details 
of an affair which, though it may seem unimportant to distant 
legislators, was not so to the thousands who suffered the extremity 
of misery on that occasion. British vessels continued to chase 
those of the fugitives, but they did their work gently—cared for 
the wounded, and fed the famishing part as far as they could, 
offering them a passage to the British settlements. 

“The wounded men requested to be landed at the northern part of 
the Pouchou river, where, they assured us, the woods were full of 
unfortunate Malays like themselves—pirates by our laws. On land- 
ing, I was utterly astonished, after walking a few hundred yards into 
the jungle, to find myself among a perfect crowd of fugitives. They 
gathered round me and besought aid. I never was very hard-hearted, 
thank God! but the scene was sufficient to have brought tears into 
the eyes of even the stern legislators who had declared every pirate, 
dead or alive, worth £20 to the captor; for here they were, young and 
old, born and suckled in piracy, knowing no better, and wishing for 
nothing better than to be allowed to fight it out fairly with their 
present foes. Poor creatures! starvation and thirst were pinching 
them fearfully, yet there was no escape: the sea behind them and a 
ruthless enemy in front. The jungle yielded no fruit, the earth, 
parched by the long drought, no water..... ‘I wonder,’ I said to 
Jamboo, ‘ what will become of these poor wretches?’ ‘ Perhaps all be 
dead in a few days’ time, sar! This very new to you; but Malay-man 
always go on this way; no got no friends. Dutchmen hunt them 
and kill, because he don’t want them to carry trade to Singapore. 
Englishmen don’t like him, because he say, he d—d lazy rascal, always 
ready for a fight, but will not dig in the fields; too much of a gen- 
tleman, sir, for the Company ; the Company want fellows all the same 
Hindoo; he can kick when he got bad temper. And now come the 
Siamese. He not bad man, suppose true Siamese; but when he go to 
war, he get hundred other sort of fellows, who say, “Come along, let 
us go rob these Malay pirates!’ and so you see all the same you see 
to-day.’ We soon after re-entered the Pouchou river, and I lent the 
perishing multitude my sampan (boat) to go up the river, and try to 
procure some water, and we gave them every grain of rice we could 
spare, poor unfortunates !”’ 
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The consequence of this was, that both commander and crew 
suffered severely afterwards from the want of the provisions they 
had so liberally bestowed ; and we add, as an appropriate com- 
ment on the whole transaction, Captain Osborne's reflections on 
what he had witnessed :— 

“T have been thus minute in the last two days’ operations to show 
the reader how zealous, docile, and cheerful the Malays could be when 
the occasion required it. They had had no rations since the previous 
day at about 8 a.M., and no water since the previous night: they had 
been twenty-four hours upon their oars during the last forty hours, 
yet not a murmur escaped them; and I would defy seamen of any 
nation to have excelled them in any quality which renders a sailor 
valuable. I cannot but feel that in a nation like ours, possessing a 
vast colonial empire, which, in the event of a war, either for our com- 
mercial supremacy with America or for our civil and religious liberties 
with despotic Europe, we might be sorely pressed to defend, it behoves 
every loyal man to cherish and uphold a race of sailors who combine, 
with all their faults and all their vices, many of the finest attributes 
of a seafaring people. They may be pirates; they may be buccaneers: 
so were we; and we still pride ourselves upon the naval glories of men 
who founded our reputation as a naval nation upon what was nothing 
less than robbery upon the high seas. Restrain and bring the Malays 
under our rule gently, and they will serve us heartily and zealously in 
the hour of England’s need; they are the best race of colonial sailors 
we possess: grind them down, shoot them down, paddle over them, 
and they will join the first enemy, and be their own avengers 
was not without regret that I bade my crew good-bye, for my first 
essay as captain had been a very happy one; and if ever a set of poor 
fellows tried to show that the feeling was mutual, it was exhibited in 
the warm good-bye of Jadee and his swarthy crew.” 

The need of England has come in a way which Captain 
Osborne very little anticipated: the Hindoo no longer submits 
to the Company to be “kicked when he got bad temper;” and 
perhaps in the down-trodden Malay, “too much gentleman” to 
bear ill-usage quietly, but “too much gentleman” also to forget 
kindness received, may be found in this emergency a resource 
hitherto unthought-of. National evils usually correct national 
neglects: we have perhaps contented ourselves too easily with 
an immense empire, without fulfilling at the same time all the 
duties it imposes ; and if so—if we have been too careless in our 
high position of the good we might have done and did not, the 
present crisis in our Indian possessions may possibly do, what, 
in the plenitude of our power, we overlooked, and assure a happier 
future to some of the half-civilized tribes with which it is sur- 
rounded. 





Art. IV.—Histrory or CiviizATion IN ENGLAND. 


History of Civilization in England. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Volume I. London: J. W. Parker. 1857. 


HIS volume is certainly the most important work of the 
season ; and it is perhaps the most comprehensive contti- 
bution to philosophical history that has ever been attempted in 
the English language. It is full of thought and original obser- 
vation; but it is no speculative creation of a brilliant theorist. 
It is learned in the only true sense of the word. A mere glance 
at the matter accumulated in the notes will show the labour and 
reading which it has cost to quarry the materials. These are as 
judiciously selected as they have been widely sought, and make 
the volume, besides its proper merits, a most instructive repertory 
of facts. ‘he style of the text is clear, and always easily followed. 
It is too diffuse, and a little cumbrous; but it is never tedious. 
This first volume carries us no further than the end of the first 
part of the General Introduction. It is an exposition of general 
principles, a survey of preliminary matters, and an investigation 
in outline of the nature of civilization in France. This is to be 
followed up in a second volume with a similar summary of the 
civilizations of Germany, America, Scotland, and Spain, each of 
which presents a different type of intellectual development. Then 
the causes of this diversity will be generalized, and thus we shall 
obtain certain principles, as fundamental laws of European 
thought. Having arrived at these in possibly a third volume, 
we may then enter upon the work itself, which is to apply these 
fundamental laws to the history of our own country, and to 
“work out by their aid the epochs through which we have suc- 
cessively passed, fix the basis of our present civilization, and 
indicate the path of our future progress.” The reader, seeing in 
prospect the abundant supply of intellectual food which is thus 
being prepared for him, may be disposed—such is the ingrati- 
tude of mankind—to feel less regret than he ought at the 
announcement, that the author has abandoned his original inten- 
tion of writing the history of general civilization. He was in- 
duced to limit himself to the narrower field, and to be content 
with the history of a single country, not only by the vast pro- 
portions of the subject, but by the state in which he found the 
materials he had occasion to use. The general historian of course 
must look to the special historians for the first collection of the 
facts which his master-hand is to elaborate. But the work of 
history-writing has been mostly performed by inferior men, who 
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have not known what was worth recording and what was not, 
The important facts have been neglected, the unimportant ones 
preserved. Hence the philosophic historian finds nothing ready 
to his hand. He must be the mason as well as the architect; 
and make his own bricks as well as lay them. The drudgery of 
compiling the facts on which his generalizations have to be based, 
is so vast, that the most protracted industry will not suffice to 
enable any one to comprehend adequately even a couple of cen- 
turies of the human annals. He selects the History of England 
in preference to that of any other country, not because it is his 
own, but because its progress has been the most normal. The 
English development has been least disturbed by foreign agency. 
The importance of a national history in this view, depends, not 
upon the splendour of the exploits it has to show, but upon the 
degree to which its events are due to causes springing out of 
itself. In England we have been less affected than other nations 
by the two main sources of interference, viz., the authority of 
government and the influence of foreigners. We have borrowed 
from the French, manners, dress, cookery ; we have not borrowed 
in any of those things by which the destinies of nations are per- 
manently altered. On the other hand, the French have copied 
many of our political institutions; are treading in our steps, at a 
humble distance, in our financial and commercial experience ; and 
the most important event in French history, the Revolution of 
‘89, was mainly instigated by men who had learned their philo- 
sophy and principles in England. If France cannot claim to be 
the representative country, still less can Germany. In Germany 
we see an unhealthy tripartite division: (1) the Governments; 
(2) the Intellectual Class; (8) the People. The governments 
exclusive, narrow-minded, inquisitorial, meddlesome; the small 
intellectual class, possessing a compass of knowledge, and a 
breadth of thought, which makes it lead the speculative intellect 
of the world; the people more superstitious, more really unfit for 
political power, than the inhabitants of England. This diver- 
gence of interests between classes is due to the fact, that the 
intellectual stimulus of Germany was a-stimulus administered 
from without. They received their impulse from their contact 
with French intellect imported wholesale by the Great Frederic. 
Hence the highest intellects in Germany have so far outstripped 
the progress of the mass of their fellow-countrymen, that they 
have absolutely no influence upon them. Their great authors 
write a dialect of philosophical slang, which is unintelligible to 
their own lower classes; and they address themselves, in fact, 
not to their country, but to each other. The United States will 
not serve as the illustrative country; its history has been too 
short, its physical condition so extraordinary, and its institutions 
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so largely adaptations from Europe. In America, too, cultiva- 
tion exists in a very diferent state of diffusion from that which 
we notice in Germany. In Germany, the speculative classes and 
the practical classes are entirely disunited. In America, they 
are altogether fused. In Germany, speculation has shot far ahead 
of ‘practice; in America, theoretical science of any kind receives 
little attention. The stock of American knowledge is small, but 
it is the common property of the whole nation; the stock of 
German knowledge is immense, but it is in very few hands. Thus 
Germany is unfitted for our purpose by a serious failure in the 
diffusion of knowledge ; America by a deficiency in its amount. 

These are the considerations that have determined the author 
to write the history of his own country, in preference to that of 
any other. 

But though England be taken as the country whose develop- 
ment has been most regular and normal, there are important 
intellectual peculiarities which cannot be found sufficiently exem- 
plified in English civilization. These, therefore, will be most 
conveniently studied in the history of some one or other foreign 
country, and then applied analogously to England. The Author 
will therefore track the phenomenon of the accumulation of 
| knowledge in Germany; that of its diffusion in America. Of 
government interference he will select France as the type; Spain 
will afford an example of the influence of superstition. He con- 
siders the deductive habit of mind to be an intellectual pecu- 
larity of such great social importance as to require to be ranked 
among the leading influences. And as the prevailing character 
of English science is empirical, he selects Scotland, with its 
strikingly inquisitive and innovating literature in broad con- 
trast with the vulgar bigotry of its middle and lower classes, as 
the model in which to study the effects of the deductive spirit. 
These partial inquiries are to form so many separate historical 
studies, introductory to the history of England. 

- The choice made, of the history of England, is one to which 
no objection will be taken, whatever we may think of the reasons 
assigned for it. The reasons sustain a character of symmetry and 
exterior completeness, rather than of solid force. Has England 
had this normal, or nearly normal, development rather than 
France? Our insular position has excluded foreign influence. 
Good. But the same insulation has cut us off from the general 
march of Europe—from the steady and uniform, as well as from 
the disturbing, forces. Our institutions, customs, national ideas, 
are, in many respects, highly eccentric and exceptional. The 
Englishman's manners are typical of his country. See our worthy 
countryman when he is travelling on the Continent. How strange, 
and awkward, and unconformable he is. What foreigners call our 
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“ pride,” is only the result of ignorance and gaucherie. We have 
not been to the great school of the world, and learnt there how 
to behave. We feel this, and try to carry it off by swell and 
swagger. No one would select the English milord’s manner as 


an average specimen of that of the European gentleman. We 
should have as little thought of finding in our British institutions 
— institutions so heterogeneous, discordant, and self-contradictory, 
as to have nothing in common but the fact of co-existence on 
English soil—an approach to a condition of normal and inherent 
development. In one department of progress the English deve- 
lopment has indeed been complete, regular, and from within. In 
commerce and manufactures, England may be said to have con- 
ducted, on behalf of the world, but at her own risks and perils, 
the one great commercial experiment that has yet been made, 
Our practice has been so extended and diversified, that from it 
alone, with but little reference to that of the other trading nations 
of antiquity, or of modern times, the laws of economics have been 
inferred, and a new science constructed on a solid and indisputable 
basis. In the science of politics, English history offers a memo- 
rable and instructive, but almost unique, case for analysis. But 
the economical phenomena of England are of a permanent and 
universal type. The conditions and laws of exchange may be 
understood and proved, from our commercial history alone; and 
in our present practice alone can they be seen fully and freely 
exemplified. As, then, Mr. Buckle proposes Germany as the 
case in which he will study what he calls the laws of the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, or Spanish history, as that in which he 
will trace the effects of the reign of superstition, so he might 
fairly have held up Great Britain as the most perfect example of 
industrial and commercial phenomena. But our vast industrial 
system, while, taken by itself, it yields to science its best and 
simplest data, becomes itself a disturbing momentum to the func- 
tions of that body politic of which it forms a part. In other 
words, the rapid and abnormal growth of our manufacturing in- 
terests within the last hundred years has revolutionized the 
social aspect of our country, has distanced precedent, created an 
entirely new class of experiencies, and complicated our social 
fabric with new and unknown agencies to an extent hitherto with- 
out parallel. If what is sought is a fair average specimen of 
European progress, everything appears to us to point to France 
as the country in whose fortunes it is to be found. The one 
marking exceptional element in French progress has been the 
retarding force of the central government. But against this 
must be set the following considerations :—First, France has 
only shared this in common with the other great continental 
nations. Secondly, notwithstanding some appearances to the 
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contrary, it has suffered from this Conservative spirit very much 
Jess than any other continental people, and scarcely more than 
ourselves. For that retrogressive influence which in France 
flows from centralized power through an organized system of 
bureaux, is exerted in England quite as effectually through the 
unwholesome intellectual tone of the Clerical and Governing 
classes. Lastly, the drag which has throughout and unceasingly 
acted on our momentum, has at several epochs been entirely 
thrown off in France. Our efforts at freedom have been regular: 
theirs have been convulsionary. We have had steady reform: 
they, periodic revolution. The sum total of the national senti- 
ment for progress, if not of its solid institutions, may be taken 
as nearly equal. We are not sure that the amount of illibe- 
rality pervading public opinion in England is not more power- 
ful for evil, than the amount of repression exerted over public 
opinion in France. ‘To all this may be added, that the French 
have really borrowed from others as little as any people. We are 
surprised to find Mr. Buckle say that the French have adopted 
our political institutions (p. 215). He also adopts in its full ex- 
tent the popular view of the influence of English thought on the 
French mind, as preparing the explosion of ’89. This view, re- 
peated by Villemain, and a hundred writers, has a certain super- 
ficial truth. But, in spite of the array of witnesses with which 
(pp. 657-667) Mr. Buckle overwhelms and intimidates us, we 
venture to think that the Anglomanie of Voltaire’s youth was 
an exterior symptom—at best, a sympathy, and not a discipleship. 
Questions of priority should not be discussed in the spirit of 
Arago’s éloges. ‘To the philosopher it can be of no conse- 
quence whether his own country led or followed on any particular 
vecasion—took the first, or only the second, step in some great 
progressive movement. But in tracing the transmission of ideas, 
it is of the utmost importance to observe the distinction between 
the act of origination and the function of disseminating and popu- 
larizing. Now, if we take the philosophical and religious litera- 
ture of England for the earlier half of the eighteenth « century, we 
shall find upon it the stamp of a second-hand and derivative cha- 
racter. The writings of the English Deists—Shaftesbury, Chubb, 
Toland, and W oolston, have that sort of originality which pro- 
ceeds from ignorance of what has been thought or written. ‘The 
speculative impulse came from the Continent : from two or three 
leading minds—from Descartes, Spinosa, and Bayle. In England 
it obtained notoriety, publicity, and diffusion. But when we re- 
collect the wide circulation of the periodicals edited by Le Clere, 
in the French language, not to cite any other instances, we shall 
see that a sceptic “al spirit, such as that which broke out in Huet's 
celebrated ‘'‘l'raité de la Foiblesse,” was, before the death of 
[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XII. No. 1]. DD 
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Louis XIV., already naturalized in France. When the French 
travellers found their way to England, and Frenchmen began to 
read English books, they recognised with pleasure a tone and 
spirit with which their own was already in unison. The only 


difference was, that what was contraband with them, was legitimate } 


with us. What they saw in us with such admiration and surprise 
was, not the novelty of our ideas, but our power of expressing 
them. ‘Que j'aime la hardiesse Anglaise! que j'aime les gens qui 
disent ce qu'ils pensent!” is Voltaire’s expressive exclamation. 
But, though obliged to dissent from Mr. Buckle’s reasons for 
his selection of English History as his theme, we may express the 


highest satisfaction at the selection itself. Besides the natural ’ 


and obvious wish to secure so much power and so much industry 
for the service of our own neglected history, there is another con- 
sideration, which deserves to be stated. A man who can deal 
with history at all, can deal best with that of his own country. A 
foreigner has to consume labour and time in arriving slowly at a 
comprehension of minor characteristics, which to the native had 
been familiar from childhood. The disadvantage hereby incurred 
is not to be measured by the trivial blunders which he might 
make. When we write in a foreign language, it is not the slight 


solecisms in expression which weaken our style—not the few. 


false notes, but a general want of power over the instrument on 
which we play. In this very circumstance lies, to speculative 
minds, the peculiar attraction of the history of other countries, 
Knowing their affairs only, or chiefly, from books, the under- 
standing is not baffled by the complexity and contradictoriness 
of the phenomena. We can turn the history of a foreign people 
into doctrine, and reduce it to general theorems, with a rapidity 
and undoubtingness which fail us when we attempt our own. 
Baron Bulow, on his return to Prussia, said, in reply to some 
one who asked him what opinion he had formed of the English 
during his long sojourn among them—“ At the end of my first 
three weeks I was quite ready to write a book on England; at 
the end of three months, I found that the task would be more 
difficult ; now that I have been there three years, I feel that it is 
impossible.” A mind like Mr. Buekle’s, facile to the seductions 
of complete and systematized views, was likely to have yielded 
to the attractions of foreign history, as more pliant to receive the 
yoke of his “laws” than our own. We rejoice to have so inge- 
nious and forcible a theorist, self-condemned to frame his induc- 
tions in a field where it is in our power to keep him within 
bounds by confronting him with facts. 

We proceed to present a summary of the method which the 
Author proposes to apply to the History of England. 

A person undertaking to describe the past transactions of men, 
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must necessarily hold one of three possible views as to the cause 
or origin of those actions :— 

(1) Human actions, unlike material changes, obey no fixed 
laws, but are the result of a peculiar force in man called free-will. 
This freedom, itself the cause of all actions, is caused by none, 
but is an ultimate fact, admitting of no further reference. (2) 
Every event is linked to its antecedent by an inevitable connexion, 
absolutely pre-ordained from the beginning by the Will of the 
Supreme Being. (3) The actions of men have the same, and no 
other, uniformity of connexion which physical events have ; and 
the law, or laws, of these uniformities can be inductively ascer- 
tained in the same way as the laws of the material world. 

The two former hypotheses the Author sets aside, and adopts 
the last. The two first hypotheses are unproved. Though the 
third is still only an hypothesis, it is rendered highly probable by 
the general analogy of all knowledge, and the constant tendency 
of discovery to reduce to order classes of facts, once thought irre- 
gular and unpredictable. As all the antecedents of human action 
are either in the mind, or out of it, all the changes of which his- 
tory is full must be the fruit of a double action—an action of 
External Nature upon the Mind, and an action of the Mind upon 

‘External Phenomena. These are the materials from which alone 
a philosophical history can be constructed. 

On this distinction we may build the first grand division of 
History. All the civilizations on record will fall into one of two 
classes. (1) Those where the external world has influenced man 
more than man has influenced it. (2) Those where the reverse 
has been the case, and man has subdued nature. This division 
will nearly coincide with that obvious division which geography 
suggests, into (1) Civilizations external to Europe ; (2) European 
Civilization. 

In studying the first division, or the Civilizations out of Europe, 
we must, then, begin with a consideration of the physical agents 
by which the human race is most powerfully influenced. These 
are, chiefly—climate, food, soil, and a fourth influence, to which 
the name of the general aspect of nature may be given. Mr. Buckle 
has not overlooked race, but has deliberately excluded it. This 
arbitrary exclusion of so important an influence on the formation 
of character, is an instance, in the outset, of that determination to 
purchase symmetry at the cost of completeness, which we notice 
throughout the “Introduction.” When we can leave out what 
we don’t like, we can demonstrate most things. 

Climate, Food, and Soil, are agencies which operate in con- 
nexion, and must therefore be considered together. The first 
result of these three combined agents is the accumulation of 
wealth : the soil regulating the returns made to any given amount 
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of labour ; the climate determining the regularity and constancy 
of the labour itself. The second result is the distribution of 
wealth ; and this is chiefly affected by the remaining agent, or the 
food of the people. In warm and moist climates it is more plen- 
tiful, more cheap, and goes further than in temperate climates, 
Hence population is stimulated, and consequently wages are low. 
Low wages mean an unequal distribution of wealth, and unequal 
distribution of wealth means an unequal division of political 
power, i.¢., an oppression of the mass of the population by § 
small and superior class. 

We have but to turn to Hindostan, and there we shall see a 
perfect illustration, verifying in the most minute particulars the 
conelusion at which we have thus arrived @ priori. In India, 
where the most general food of the people has been from the 
earliest period, rice—the most nutritive of the cerealia, contain- 
ing a very large proportion of oxidizable food, and which yields 
to the labourer an average return of at least sixty-fold,—we find 
the upper classes enormously rich, the lower classes universally 
poor. An immense majority of the people, broken by incessant 
jabour and oppression, pinched by the most galling poverty, have 
always remained in a state of physical debasement, crouching 
in abject submission beneath their masters. And this state of 
things we find in the oldest records—records 2000 or even 3000 
years old, taking Elphinstone’s date for “The Institutes of 
Menu.” Without going through the collateral confirmation 
which the Author draws from the history of Egypt, from that of 
Central America, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, we may accept the 
following general summary. In such countries— 


“ Slavery, abject, eternal slavery, was the natural state of the great 
body of the people; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
physical laws impossible to resist. The energy of those laws is so 
invincible, that, wherever they have come into play, they have kept 
the productive classes in perpetual subjection. There is no instance on 
record of any tropical country in which wealth having been exten- 
sively accumulated, the people have escaped their fate ; no instance in 
which the heat of the climate has not caused an abundance of food, 
and the abundance of food caused an unequal distribution, first of 
wealth, and then of political and social power. Among nations sub- 
jected to these conditions the people have counted for nothing ; they have 
had no voice in the management of the state, no control over the 
wealth their own industry created, Their only business has been to 
labour; their only duty to obey. Thus there have been generated 
among ‘them those habits of tame and servile submission by which, as 
we know from histor y, they have always been characterised. For it 
is an undoubted fact, that their annals furnish no instance of their 
having turned upon their rulers, no war of classes, no popular insur 
rections, not even one great popular conspiracy. In those rich and 
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fertile countries there have been many changes, but all of them have 
been from above, not from below. The democratic element has been 
altogether wanting. ‘There have been in abundance wars of kings, 
and wars of dynasties. There have been revolutions in the govern- 
ment, revolutions in the palace, revolutions on the throne ; but no re- 
volutions among the people, no mitigation of that hard lot which 
nature, rather than man, assigned to them.” (p. 73.) 


From the effects of Food, Climate, and Soil, we pass to consider 
that other class of influences, to which the Author gives the name 
of The Aspects of Nature. We find that in all the Civilizations 
exterior to Europe, the mind of man has been powerfuily affected 
by those sublime and terrible phenomena which tropical or juxta- 
tropical regions present. Both the fixed and permanent phe- 
nomena—such as the scale of mountains, rivers, forests, deserts,— 
and the occasional—such as earthquakes, tornados, hurricanes, 
pestilences,—make tie external world much more formidable than 
itis within the temperate zone. Man is awed and crushed in 
the presence of the forces of nature; the imagination is stimu- 
lated, and, as a consequence, the understanding is discouraged. 
Instead of investigating the natural causes of these overwhelming 
phenomena, the people who live among them and suffer from 
them are ever ready to imagine supernatural causes for them. The 
phenomenon presenting itself in the shape of a threatening 
danger, the ready impulse of the man is to endeavour to pacify 
by worship his gigantic foe. The destructive agencies become 
deities : where the ignorance is extreme, the Tiger, the Serpent, or 
the Bear is worshipped; where the ignorance is less, the Earth- 
quake or the Plague is regarded as a manifestation of the divine 
displeasure. A spirit of reverence prevails among the people; a 
mythological theory of nature is constructed, fenced round by 
prejudice, and becomes a new obstacle in the way of the inquisi- 
tive action of the understanding. Here again we find in the 
literature of India the fullest illustration of our deductively 
ascertained laws. In the first place we have the preponderance 
in it of verse over prose. The Sanscrit has to show metres more 
numerous and more complicated than have ever been possessed by 
any European languages. In the contents again of that lite- 
tature, we may almost say that Reason is set at defiance, and that 
Imagination, luxuriant even to disease, runs riot. An exaggerated 
preference for antiquity not only tramples upon the present, but 
has rendered all history of the past impossible. Indian history is 
fiction. All nations have been ready to imagine a golden age, 
atime when man was innocent, fed without labour, was ten feet 
high, and still young at the age of 100. But the ideas of 
European nations on this primeval state are tame and rational 
when compared with those which pervade Hindu literature :— 
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“On this, as on every subject, the imagination of the Hindus dis. 
tanced all competition. Thus, among an immense number of similar 
facts, we find it recorded that in ancient times the duration of the life 
of common men was 80,000 years, and that holy men lived to be up- 
wards of 100,000. Some died a little sooner, others a little later; but | 
in the most flourishing period of antiquity, if we take all classes 
together, 100,000 years was the average. Of one king, whose name 
was Gudhishther, it is casually mentioned that he reigned 27,000 
years; while another, called Alarka, reigned 66,000. They were cut 
off in their prime, since there are several instances of the early poets 
‘living to be about half a million. But the most remarkable case is 
that of a very shining character in Indian history, who united in his 
single person the functions of a king and a saint. This eminent man 
lived in a pure and virtuous age, and his days were indeed long in the 
land, since, when he was made king he was 2,000,000 years old: 
he then reigned 4,300,000 years; having done which he resigned his 
empire, and lingered on for 100,000 years more.”’ (p. 123.) 

We may illustrate this effect of external nature in intimidating 
the will and subjugating the understanding by contrasting Hin- | 
dostan with Greece. In Greece the aspects of nature are small 
and feeble. Of narrow limits, easier access, temperate climate, 
its highest mountains nowhere attaining the limits of perpetual 
snow, without one navigable river,—nature in Greece offers neither 
danger nor mystery. Here man asserted his supremacy. ‘The 
Greek gods were human. In Greece we for the first time meet 
with hero-worship. Here the understanding gradually awoke to 
a sense of its own power, and the imagination was proportion- 
ably confined within limits. In this balance of the faculties 
consists the grand pre-eminence of Greek literature and art, the 
inquiring and sceptical powers of the intellect being freely deve- 
loped, without destroying the reverential and poetic instinct of 
the imagination. 

So much on the Civilizations exterior to Europe, or those in 
which the destinies of man are mainly governed by agents exter 
nal to himself. We have now to follow the Author into Europe, 
where we find a Civilization whose momentum is due to the skill 
and energy of man. The laws of this moving force must there- 
fore be sought in the laws of the human mind, which when 
ascertained, will be the basis of the history of Europe. Now 
mental laws are, either moral, or intellectual. But the Progress of 
society has been determined exclusively by its intellectual acqui- 
sitions ; intellectual truth being in its very essence traditive and 
progressive, while good feelings and good deeds die with the in- 
dividual. The degree of civilization attained by any country de- 
pends on the amount, the direction, and the diffusion, of the 
knowledge it possesses. ‘The actions of individuals are greatly 
affected by feeling and passion ; but these being antagonistic to 
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the passions and feelings of other individuals, are balanced by 
them. ‘The effect therefore of passion, good or bad, of vice as 
well as virtue, is, in the great average of human affairs nowhere 
to be seen; and the totality of human actions is ultimately 
governed by the totality of human knowledge. The business 
therefore of the philosophical historian will be nothing more or 
less than that of tracing the progress of knowledge ; not indeed 
the whole of knowledge, but so much of it as is causative of 
human conduct. Before entering on the wide field of such a 
history, wide even for a single country, there are three topics of 
vast importance, which it is necessary to dispose of. For, in the 
general opinion, the prime movers of human affairs are, not know- 
ledge properly so called, but Government, Religion, and Literature. 

1. The belief that Government is one of the principal influ- 
ences by which the course of affairs is impelled or guided is so 
widely spread, that we may almost say that all our histories have 
been written on this assumption. This fallacy, for it-is nothing 
more, is one we should have thought Mr. Buckle would have 
expatiated in the refutation of. But he only brings forward some 
of the more obvious illustrations of the principle, that the govern- 
ment of any country whatsoever always follows, never leads. The 
measures adopted by rulers are the results of social progress, not 
the cause. The only difference between governments absolute or 
constitutional lies in the greater or less remoteness which the 
ideas on which they rest bear to the ideas prevalent in the 
country. In constitutional states, as the government must 
always give effect to the opinions of the majority, and as the ma- 
jority, even in the freest countries, will always be behind the 
place reached by the enlightened minority, legislative measures 
will be a little in arrear of the best knowledge of the day. In 
despotic countries, the measures of administration may be inspired 
either by the most retrograde, or by the most advanced party in 
the state, without reference to the numerical strength of such 
party; but, in either case, it is inspiration, not origination. 
Looking at the history of Europe in particular, it is so far from 
being true that its civilization is due to its rulers, that they have, 
in every country, been its most steady and persistent opponents. 
In England, a history of English legislation would be a history 
of the efforts of our governing classes to prevent progress. Every 
European government may be said to have legislated against 
commerce. It has been said by Blanqui, that if it had not been 
for smuggling, trade must have perished under the Prohibitive 
System. To the mischievous effects of government interference 
with commerce must be added, the equally mischievous conse- 
quences of a protective policy applied to opinion. Every govern- 
ment thinks it a part of its duty to legalize certain religious and 
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political opinions, and to prohibit others. Such interference not 
only destroys the healthy balance of opinion, and prevents the 
natural ascendancy of truth, but necessarily generates a vast 
amount of hypocrisy, insincerity, and even perjury. 

2. Another very common opinion is, that Religion is a main 
cause of social improvement. In every manual of history we 
take up we find it assumed, that Christianity has been the great 
civilizer of modern Europe. This opinion is as unfounded as the 
other. The religious opinions which prevail at any period, are 
among the symptoms by which the period is marked. Where a re- 
action changes its religion, it is in consequence of some previous 
advance in intelligence. No people will ever discover that their 
religion is bad, until their reason tells them so; but if their know- 
ledge is stationary, the discovery will never be made. The 
Teutonic hordes adopted Christianity as a consequence of their 
having first imbibed something of the civilization of the Empire. 
Herein we see the cause of the almost entire failure of modern 
missionaries among the heathen. Men of excellent intentions, 
but of little knowledge, have expected to bring over savage tribes 
to Christianity by simply communicating to them, in their own 
language, the Christian doctrines or history. They have even 
persuaded barbarous communities to make a profession of the 
Christian faith. But if we confront the sanguine reports of the 
missionaries with the evidence of general travellers, we find that 
such profession is only nominal, and that what these ignorant 
tribes have really adopted, is nothing more than the externals. 

In the same way, if we trace the history of Christianity from 
its first introduction into the West, we shall find that it has even 
varied, from time to time, with the amount of enlightenment 
possessed by the age. Instead of Christianity enlightening and 
purifying the barbarous invaders of the Empire, and raising them 
to its level, they degraded it to theirs. The superstition of 
Europe, instead of being diminished, was only turned into a fresh 
channel. For centuries after Christianity had become the reli- 
gion of Europe it failed to bear its natural fruit. Persons, in- 
deed, observing that at the present time nearly all the more 
civilized countries are Protestant, and the more uncivilized are 
Catholic, have, not unnaturally, inferred that this enlightenment 
is due to Protestantism. They thus overlook the fact that, until 
the enlightenment had begun, Protestantism was not required. 
The Reformation was the result of the intellectual advance made 
in the fifteenth century. 

3. The supposed influence of Literature on progress may be 
shortly disposed of. Literature is simply the form in which the 
‘existing opinions of a country are registered. It is palpably a 
product and measure of the intellectual attainment of a people, 
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not its source. The utility of the most finished literature de- 
pends upon the power a people may possess of appropriating its 
contents. The monks were all along in possession of the lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome; but they could not use it. It was 
pitched at too high a level for them, and they preferred the Legenda 
Aurea. Nay, at all times there are minds which derive no benefit 
from the most laborious study of the best books. Whole systems 
of education, that of our schools and colleges, for example, pro- 
pose for their end the knowledge of books—thus making the end 
subservient to the means. It is because this is done, that we often 
find what are called highly educated men, the progress of whose 
knowledge has been only retarded by the activity of their educa- 
tion,—men whose erudition ministers to their ignorance, and who, 
the more they have learnt, the less they know. For every litera- 
ture contains something that is true and much that is false, and 
the effect it produces will depend upon the judgment by which 
the true is discriminated from the false. 

These are the general ideas upon the foundation of which the 
Author proposes to write the History of England. The exposi- 
tion of principles occupies the first 264 pages of his first volume ; 
the remainder is taken up with the application of the principles 
to the course of events in France, and to English History in the 
way of summary, introductory to the extensive history which is to 
follow. It has been our wish, in the preceding pages, to lay before 
the reader, in as condensed a form as possible, the Author's leading 
views. It may now be expected that some attempt should be made 
to appreciate the value of this new historical method, which an- 
nounces itself with no little pomp and pretension, and claims to 
regenerate History. 

All philosophic minds have long been feeling the inadequacy 
of our historical methods. It is the one weak point in the Palace 
of Truth. In every other science, though there are facts which we 
cannot combine, laws which still baftle our powers to grasp, and 
whole regions as yet unexplored, there is none in which we are 
dissatisfied or doubtful of the methods of investigation we em- 
ploy. We may not have gone very far in some subjects, as, e. 9., 
Biology, or Electricity ; but so far as we have gone, we feel sure 
of our ground. Very different is the profound distrust we feel of 
our historical knowledge. Here all is chaos; and the intellectual 
anarchy is made more apparent by the enormous accumulation of 
details which modern research has achieved. It is true, there are 
good histories, and there are bad; the interval between Guizot 
and Alison is wide; but the silly and the sagacious, the driveller 
and the philosopher, seem equally helpless when they tread that 
shifting quicksand called History. The difference between them 
disappears, or dwindles to that of literary qualification. We 
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read a Grote or a Michelet, with the same intellectual gratifica- 
tion which we derive from a superior novel. Our reflective faculty 
is excited by sympathy with the penetration, the lofty aim, and 
the generalizing dexterity of the historians to whose guidance we, 
for the time, have resigned ourselves. We dwell upon his figures, 
we enjoy the variety and the distinctness of the characters which 
his tale evolves ; but we are not the less conscious that they are 
beings of his own creation, and that the next enchanter who arises 
will attach the same names, and ascribe the same fortunes, toa 
quite different set of spiritual creations. Even those who have no 
doubt themselves, whose minds are so constituted that they em- 
brace with confidence one of the competing views of European 
events, are yet disturbed and irritated by the presence of a vast 
mass of hostile opinion, and Jook around imploringly for the aid 
of some scientific method to which appeal may be made, and 
which shall coerce the dissidents, and silence controversy, as effee- 
tually as it is silenced by the onward progress of discovery and 
physical science. 

If scepticism thus undermines narrative history as a source of 
instruction, the more ambitious philosophic history is set aside 
with unlimited disdain. In narrative history we recognise a 
certain approximation to reality, as in a Claude or a Poussin, 
we see that there is a foundation in nature. Thus it comes to 
pass, that no philosophy is at a greater discredit than the Philo- 
sophy of History, while none is more universally and impera- 
tively demanded. The attempts at a general Philosophy of 
History which have been made, from Montesquieu downwards, are 
singularly lamentable failures. They contain, as does even the 
superficial Esprit des Lois, valuable detached suggestions ; but 
as attempts to ascertain the general laws of political changes, 
they are repudiated by common consent as arbitrary and unsub- 
stantial hypotheses. 

There is, indeed, one theory of human affairs which, though no 
longer received by the more advanced thinkers, yet exercises over 
the minds, even of the educated, a very extensive though occult infla- 
ence, and which is the avowed theory of classes whose intellectual 
development is limited. This is the theory of General and Special 
Providence. The most elaborate and successful statement of this 
theory is that in the well-known “ Universal History” of Bossuet. 
Taking for his pattern the historical books of the Old Testament, 
in which the fortunes of the Jewish nation are displayed to us as 
regulated by their fidelity to, or rebellion against, the one true God, 
who had adopted them as His peculiar people, Bossuet extended 
the idea to the subsequent history of Christian Europe. What 
the Hebrew people are for the whole period B.c., viz., the point 
on which the affairs of the Universe are made to turn, that, for 
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the period a.p. is the history of the Orthodox Catholie Church. 
This is the consistent and ingenious form in which the doctrine 
is embodied by the Roman Catholic Bishop. But in order to 
include the history of Protestant countries, the same doctrine of 
Providential Government receives, in the popular apprehension 
of it, a much wider application. Not only are the more remark- 
able casualties and epochal crises of affairs ascribed to the inter- 
position of the Deity, but the whole of the ordinary sequence of 
events is supposed to be overruled by His controlling Will, in a 
way in which the nexus of Cause and Effect in the physical world 
isnot. The adjustment of the special and the general interference 
of Providence varies with each theorist; nor are speculative diffi- 
culties which embarrass the theory deliberately attempted to be 
cleared up in any book which has attained general acceptance. 
A general sense of the difficulties of the scheme serves to keep it 
in the background. A disinclination to relinquish it altogether 
maintains it a secret existence. It influences many more minds 
than is often suspected, and those, too, much higher up in the 
scale of intellect. Yet, as no one, except the utterly unin- 
structed, now feels any temptation to refer physical phenomena 
to supernatural agency, or rather, that agency is now seen to be 
placed only at the commencement of the whole series, and not 
at each point along the line, we might wonder why it is that the 
hypothesis of supernatural influence has not also been expelled 
from history? The answer undoubtedly is, that there exists no 
other hypothesis of equal generality. It is a great mistake to 
suppose, as is often done, that mere scepticism has ever over- 
thrown the dominion of any generally received belief. Improba- 
bilities and difficulties weaken the influence of an idea; they 
oppress, but do not destroy it. One hypothesis can only be dis- 
placed by another which recommends itself more to the reason 
and religious instincts. Revolutions in thought are occasioned 
by the conquests of new ideas. And in a healthy state of the 
Bocial intellect, no old notion will be supplanted by a new one, 
unless the new theory be closer to the facts, be the result of more 
correct observation, and based upon wider experience, than the 
old which it supplants. All reflecting and religious men have 
long felt that the hypothesis of Interferences is ‘not the key to 
the source of human events. Even the most unphilosophical minds 
are struck with the contradictory applications made by the One 
tause ; the opposite results which can be elicited from the same 
premiss. While in the hands of Bossuet, the theory of a Divine 
superintendence of the favoured people, and the Orthodox Church, 
was saved by its very exclusiveness and consistency; but when 
it was found that the same theory was equally capable of inter- 
pretation, in their own exclusive fav our, by a dozen different Pro- 
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testant Churches, it fell to pieces by its own universality. It was 
merged in the general notions of the subordination of the Human 
to the Divine, of man’s dependence on God, and was seen to be 
a truth so universally applicable, as to be incapable of serving 
as the special solution of the enigma of History. Were this 
arbitrary introduction of Providence into History nothing more 
than useless for its professed purpose, it would not need to be 
discussed. But it is not innocuous. The belief that it is, ina 
peculiar way, the religious view, and that it is treason to the 
Almighty to question it, presents a powerful obstacle in the way 
of truer and more improving conceptions of the moral world, 
This is not a question of mere theory. It is not even a question 
between the true and the false only, or one which interests only 
science and men of letters. It is an eminently practical specu- 
lation. It concerns the method to be pursued in the study of a 
subject in which every man has an equal interest. The material 
which makes up History is the same material from which our 
every-day experience must be drawn. Without the illumination 
to be drawn from a knowledge of the past, the soundest common- 
sense is helpless. Unless he can rightly use the lessons of expe- 
rience, man must remain always a child; and a partial or ill 
interpreted experience is worse than none. That which we seek 
from History, and which History can afford us, is a real enlight- 
enment of the practical judgment; a wisdom which can embrace 
in one comprehensive view the whole of the past history of man- 
kind, and read aright the lessons it conveys ; which, keeping ever 
in view the future, and instructed by the experience of the past, 
shall be able with perfect calmness to rise above and to estimate 
the present, discern clearly its wants—what can and what cannot 
be done with it. Such wisdom, based upon knowledge and disci- 
plined by social morality, shall in its large conclusions be applicable 
to all the demands of life.—(See Congreve, “ Gibraltar,” p. 45.) 
It is not, then, as a question of literature, but as the first con- 
dition of practical wisdom, that the interpretation of History 
presses itself upon the attention; and a theory which excludes 
events from the operation of fixed laws cannot but be detri- 
mental to the best interests of mankind. A fatalist, whether 
Christian or Mohammedan, can learn no lesson from the past. 
So far as such men do learn, it is by being untrue to their own 
doctrine. Predestination can teach but one lesson—resignation ; 
Arbitrary Interference can inculcate but one sentiment—the folly 
of human wisdom. But if we conceive that the liabilities and 
obligations of our position can best be fulfilled by ascertaining 
what that position is, and how it has been created, it is of the 
first consequence to us to know whether human events have, or 
have not, their own laws, which can be inductively established. 
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It is impossible here to exhibit the evidence in favour of Regu- 
larity. Mr. Buckle rightly assumes, and does not attempt to 
prove the principle. No work on any single science ought to 
engage in the proof of the possibility of Science. That is a 
question of logic—and a very difficult one too, though not more 
so as applied to events, than to physical phenomena. The early 
history of Physics shows that the “ possibility of speculative 
truth” was a truth not established in general belief by the logical 
reasonings employed in its defence, but by the gradual growth of 
humerous bodies of undeniable truths. As the special sciences 
attained importance and solidity, the position of the Skeptics, 
“That nothing can be known,” slowly lost its influence. Plato 
might defeat the position by the most brilliant logic—it still 
lived on, but has died a natural death, time and experience 
having refuted it. Similarly in history: we shall not find it easy 
to establish a@ priori the abstract doctrine that social changes 
have the same character of uniformity that physical changes 
have. But let us once obtain a body of undeniable generaliza- 
tions of social facts, as universally admitted as are our established 
truths of natural knowledge, and we shall hear no more of the 
Skeptical theory of arbitrary interpositions. For the present, 
the philosophical historian must be content to lie under the 
imputation of employing an hypothesis as the basis of his 
reasonings. Let him not shrink from admitting most freely that 
itis an hypothesis. The “ Uniformity of Nature” was equally so 
in the beginning of Physics. Even now, that it has become an 
article of faith among scientific men, it is neither demonstrated 
nor demonstrable. 1t is guaranteed by its success, and can point 
to its achievements as its legitimation. We cannot prove that 
the social series is analogous to the material series. Let us not 
pretend to prove it; let us not even say that it is provable. Let 
it be honestly and openly an assumption. We shall do no good 
at present by trying to place it on a higher pedestal. 

This preliminary settled,—it being agreed that History shall be 
ascience, we are ready to begin to proceed to our facts. And 
the first inquiry is, Where? What are we to observe? In this 
“incoherent compilation of facts” called History—in the treasured 
archives of the human race, what documents are we to select for 
examination? Here we are met by a distinction of the first im- 
portance, and which is the corner-stone of historical science. It 
is the distinction between society and the individuals of which 
society is composed. In dealing with the individual human 
being, everything is uncertainty; it is only of man in the aggre- 
gate that results can be calculated with accuracy. Quetelet 
enunciates the theorem thus: “The greater the number of indi- 
viduals, the more completely does the will of individuals disap- 
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pear, and allow the series of general facts which depend upon the 
causes by which society exists and is preserved to predominate.” 
The consequences which immediately follow from this general 
law are then,— 

1. All observation of units of society, or record of the actions 
of individuals, is useless for the purposes of the scientific his 
torian. 

2. The value of any observation depends upon the extent of 
the area from which it is drawn. Hence, all our statistical gene 
ralizations are at present wholly empirical; that is, the highest 
of them can only be taken as a fact of the particular society from 
which it is collected, and not as a law of society as such. 

Of this last consequence, as it is common to all sciences of 
observation, as opposed to those of experiment, nothing further 
will be said. It is only brought forward for the purpose of cor 
recting a not uncommon tendency to take statistical results as 
already attained uniformities. So small and insignificant, com 
pared with the whole social area, has been the area from which 
our statistics have been drawn, that we are not justified in regard- 
ing any result yet obtained as more than approximative. 

Our corollary No. 1 has a more immediate application to 
Mr. Buckle’s labours. The inference that the actions of indivi- 
duals afford no materials for science, disqualifies at one stroke all 
the records of past events which have hitherto been preserved. 
We cannot found on them anything more than conjectural in- 
ference as to the state of society. A social history can only be 
composed upon statistical data. And as these data—even if they 
were real generalizations, which they are not,—extend only to a 
very small number of social phenomena, it will follow that 
history of society, in the present state of knowledge, is an impor 
sibility. If this be so, what are we to think of Mr. Buckle’s 850 
pages? From what materials are they drawn? On what data 
are they founded ? Will it be believed, that after laying down, in 
the outset, that individual experiments can effect nothing, and that 
certain consequences can only be tracked by comprehensive 
observation of society in the aggregate ; that after pouring unmea- 
sured contempt on previous historians for neglecting this prin- 
ciple, and on the metaphysicians for their narrow method of 
studying the human mind in single specimens, and that after 
insisting that we must apply to the history of man those 
methods of investigation which have been found successful 
in other branches of knowledge, Mr. Buckle employs the 
remainder of his volume in exemplifying the very method of 
writing history which he had condemned? We have in several 
chapters (chap. viii—xiv.) a summary of the progress of society 
in France; a masterly sketch, of which it is not too much to say, 
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that in breadth and comprehensiveness of view, no English 
writer on French History has yet equalled it. Ifthe details are not 
new—and they could not be,—the whole effect is new. If the 
principles are not original, they are brought to bear on the facts 
with a precision which lightens up every corner of the subject, 
and endows with a general purpose traits which have hitherto 
served to illustrate only a solitary character. But all this is 
effected without the slightest reference to the principles of histo- 
rical science avowed in the opening. In the beginning of the 
volume, we have the Author true to the principles of Positive 
Science. In his own practice, we find him sailing triumphantly 
down the broad stream of a Deductive Process. The revolu- 
tionary theory with which he starts in life, is silently exchanged 
fora conformity with established practice. Instead of general 
averages, we have the opinions of eminent individuals. Instead 
of the fatality of social law, we have the force exerted on national 
life by the single will of a Louis XIV. The reader finds, indeed, 
his account in this forgetfulness of his own principles by the 
Author. We find his history practical, entertaining, instructive, 
in a degree beyond that of most writers who have gone over the 
same ground; but by his own definition of “‘ History,” it is ex- 
cluded from any claim to that title. It bears the same relation 
to the science of History, which a narrative of the commercial 
fortunes of the great house of Hope, or the successes and reverses 
of the family of Rothschild, would bear to the science of Political 
Economy. 

On the whole, it appears as if Mr. Buckle was not quite free 
from a confusion which prevails over minds far inferior to his, 
between the Science of Society, and History, as it is, and must 
be written. That fixed laws of social changes exist, we believe. 
That we possess a collection of observations sufficient to establish 
those laws, is very doubtful. That those laws have not, as yet, 
been established, is certain. But the history of any particular 
state, or system of states, such as that of Western Europe, is not 
that Social Science. European progress must, of course, have 
conformed to the general laws of progress; and till we know 
those general laws, we cannot properly do what Mr. Buckle 
claims to have done—“ reconstruct the history of the eighteenth 
century according to the order of its social and intellectual de- 
velopment” (p. 699). Our order must necessarily be empirical ; 
but an empirically deduced series may be highly instructive. 
This cannot be better stated than in Mr. Buckle’s own words, 
when speaking of another subject :— 

“The desire to grasp at truth by speculative, and, as it were, 
foregone conclusions, often led the way to great discoveries; but 
when it is universally followed, there is imminent danger lest the 
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observation of mere empirical uniformities should be neglected, and 
lest thinking men should grow impatient at these small and proximate 
generalizations, which, according to the inductive scheme, must inva. 
riably precede the larger and higher ones. Whenever this impatience 
actually occurs, there is produced serious mischief: for these lower gene- 
ralizations form a neutral ground, which speculative minds and practical 
minds possess in common, and on which they meet.””—(p. 225.) 


This is true of all science, but it is more particularly true of 
History and Economy. Here, more than in any other field, do we 
feel that Theory exists for the sake of the facts, and not Facts for 
the sake of the theory. In these practical sciences we are less 
liable to that science-worship which infests the more theoretical, 
in which the more abstract and general the expression the better. 
The economists and statisticians have not yet learnt this fana- 
ticism. ‘The history of Europe, however ill it may fare in other 
respects, is not sacrificed to symbolical notation: it labours 
under the opposite defect of being abandoned to the opinions of 
the chance-comer—of having no basis of principle whatever. If 
this is to be remedied, it must be by a treatment sensible, prac- 
tical, and individual, such as Mr. Buckle has himself given a 
specimen of in the latter portion of his volume; not by attempt- 
ing to apply the highest abstractions of Social Science, if we 
possess any such. Let us move a little more slowly, that we may 
make an end the sooner. ‘The nebular hypothesis is a brilliant 


generalization, but it would have done no service to astronomy 
had Kepler begun with it. 


The wide difference between Social Science and History, and the 
degree in which the one is confounded with the other in Mr, 
Buckle, will appear further, on examining a little more closely 
his fundamental principle, that “ The totality of human actions is 
governed by the totality of human knowledge.” ’ 

The first consideration which shakes the claim of this propo- 
sition to be a “ Law,” is the necessity for limiting its application 
to Europe ; for, as we have seen, in tropical civilizations, external 
nature takes the place of knowledge, as the “ governing” prin 
ciple. We are to suppose, then, that the accident of geographical 
position subjects society to one or other of two distinct and 
mutually exclusive “laws.” In other words, in the proposition, 
“The totality of human actions is governed by the totality of 
human knowledge,” we have no law of society as such, but a 
empirical generalization from the course of affairs in a particular 
region. Such a generalization may be, and is, highly instructive, 
and of fertile application ; but it is deposed from the pretensions 
it assumed to be a scientific “law” from which deductive im 
ferences could be confidently drawn. Its application has no ten 
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dency whatever to assimilate History to the Inductive Sciences. We 
see at once a difference in kind between the facts called historical, 
and the facts which can combine into one inductive science. A 
physical law is a universal and constant property. The mecha- 
nical properties of fluids are so. This so-called “law” of Pro- 
gress is a collection of observed places, like the eastward course 
of the Gulf-stream, which can be laid down in charts. 

Passing this, and taking Mr. Buckle’s “law” at this reduced 
value, let us inquire into its validity as a generalized fact of 
European history. We will no longer ask, Is it the true law? 
but, Is it a correct description of European movement to say 
that the totality of human actions in Europe, since the rise of 
the existing State-systems, has been governed by the totality of 
knowledge possessed by the nations composing that system? It 
is not possible to exaggerate the importance of obtaining a correct 
decision on this question. Even in the reduced form in which 
we have now taken the proposition, could we establish that Know- 
ledge is not only progressive in its own nature, but that it is the 
one force which has controlled social and political changes for a 
thousand years, what a presumption this would raise as to the 
continuance of such a force through coming centuries. ‘Though 
we might be forbidden by the aspect of great stationary societies, 
such as those of China or Hindustan, from extending our hopes 
for the human race to all time, and to all aggregations of it, yet 
what hopes and prospects it would open to ourselves !—not the 
mere vanity of “Science grown to more,” the barren creed of 
most scientific men, the miserly accumulation of heaps of glitter- 
ing truths, but the true triumph of Mind. Such a hope would 
amount to a faith—a political faith, which would exert upon our 
public action the same elevating effect which religious faith does 
on the private conduct. It would remove anxiety, and lighten 
what is dark; it would disperse that gloom which is the ordinary 
consequence of the thoughtful study of History and Politics, and 
which events that the present generation has witnessed have 
tended in no small degree to aggravate. It would restore elasti- 
city and confidence to our motions; it would endow the will of 

ublic men with that purpose in which they are so sadly deficient; 
it would dignify the debasing drudgery of parliamentary and offi- 
cial life; and inspire the party of Progress with that far-sighted 
confidence in their cause which itself would accelerate their 
victory. 

Such being the value of this view of History, could it be estab- 
lished as true, the philosophic mind will be all the more on its 
guard against the temptation to adopt it for its utility, and with- 
out a rigorous inquiry into its grounds. We shall not attempt, 
in our narrow limits, to argue against Mr. Buckle’s position. 

[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIV.J—New Sznizs, Vol. XII. No. Il, EE 
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But it may be useful, as assisting the judgment of some readers, 
briefly to indicate the competing theory of historical action which 
Mr. Buckle’s view excludes. We may, then, very securely reject, 
as Mr. Buckle does, the common notions of the influence of moral 
principle on the progress of Civilization. The great truths which 
compose our systems of morality were among the earliest ideas 
acquired by mankind, and have undergone the least alteration, 
More than this, their restraining operation was, perhaps, more 
direct and universal in the simpler stages of society than nov, 
when, in the complexities of men’s relations, and the technicali- 
ties of business, the application of the simple moral rule is become 
embarrassed. The distance through which the electric current is 
transmitted weakens its force. Thus much may be granted to 
Mr. Buckle. But because moral sentiments (as they are called), 
or rules of moral conduct, are influences not subject to an appre- 
ciable variation, it by no means follows that the Passions and 
Desires may also be thrown out of the account. The passions of 
men play a most important—indeed, far the largest—part in the 
history of nations, as of individuals. Nor are their effects tran- 
sient; “the passions and feelings of one part of society being 
balanced,” as Mr. Buckle argues, “by those of the other part” 
(p. 208). Passion, it is true, can do nothing itself, but allied 
with Power, and animating it, it becomes the most formidable, 
and not the least permanent, of the agencies that disturb or con- 
trol the doctrines of society. Jorce, indeed, or the muscular 
power of the animal, combined and armed, is an element of his- 
tory which the Author contemptuously overlooks. We suppose— 
for he does not himself vouchsafe an explanation—that he would 
say that Force is nothing, unless guided by Knowledge ; that it is 
the mere servant of Thought, the mechanism by which an idea 
imposes itself on numbers; and that “even bayonets think.” 
True: Power is a machine, but it is one of which the moving 
force is Passion, much oftener than Knowledge. This is the agent 
with whose effects and consequences History has to occupy itself. 
This is the force which moves the world, small and great, from 
the intrigue that turns out a minister, to the revolution that 
changes the face of a continent: Passion, creating and animating 
Power, degrading Knowledge to be the skilled artificer that forges 
chains for its subjects. Power, once constituted, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself: it is at the discretion of Power how much, 
or how little, intellectual progress its subjects shall be permitted 
to make. For though Knowledge be itself a power, yet as it 
grows up and finds Passion already seated on the throne, it cannot 
raise its head, except so far as the monarch in possession licenses 
it. Power, however, though excessively jealous, is not clear- 
sighted. It has always entertained suspicions of Knowledge, and 
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has usually set its face against it, and kept it under. But it has 
not done so in all countries with the same thoroughgoing con- 
sistency which it has in some, and which it always could show. 
Hence, in these countries, as in England, the classes in possession 
of knowledge were able to wrest a considerable share of power 
from the classes in possession of the landed property, 7.e., capitalized 

ower. And as Knowledge, the moment it is at all free, has an 
nresistible tendency to increase, it has, in England, made those 
encroachments on Property, and shows that disposition to en- 
eroach more and more on the prerogatives of Property, which 
theorists mistake for a uniform law of progress, and ascribe to 
the inherent vitality and expansiveness of Knowledge. The his- 
tory of Europe teaches quite another lesson. In it we see written, 
in characters of blood, the weakness of Intellect when separate 
from Force and Passion—its utter powerlessness when against 
them. Talk of progress! look at Italy in the fifteenth century, 
and Italy now. What is the moral of Italian history? The 
collapse of Knowledge in the presence of Power and Passion. 
Talk of progress! look at France: after the gigantic effort of ’89 
(an effort, too, brought about by Passion, this time enlisted on the 
side of Knowledge)—after the slower and steadier labour of forty 
years, 1815—1851, the buyonets marched in again, and installed 
the ignorance of the rural population supreme in her capital. In 
our own country, though we are justly proud of a historical pro- 
gress which has gone on uninterruptedly since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, yet we are not to blind ourselves to the fact that it contains 
elements of ignorance and fanaticism, on which education has yet 
exercised no dissolving force. When we think of our aristocracy 
in possession of half the property, and the whole of the govern- 
ment of the country—of the servility and timidity of our middle 
classes—of their scripture-worship, sabbatarianism, and intole- 
rance—we see that a persecution of Knowledge is possible at any 
moment. There has never been a time in the history of Europe 
when the ignorant classes, whether they stand at the top or the 
bottom of the social scale, have not vastly outnumbered the in- 
structed. If ever they have let knowledge grow in peace, it has 
been because they are little alarmed at it—are not aware of its 
hostility to their tenure of power. Let them but become aware 
of this, and they can at any moment seize a club, and dash its 
vaunted fabric to the ground. 

Such is the rival theory, or ordinary view of European history, 
in place of which Mr. Buckle substitutes his irresistible advance 
of Knowledge. It may be as well to obviate the reply which he 
might possibly make to what has been now advanced. He 
might say, that he does not write the History of England, but of 
Civilization in England; of progressive, not of stationary 

EE 
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society ;—that, while he has selected for his subject the fact of 
progress, we have dwelt on the obstacles of progress ;—that he 
does not ignore the fact of resistance to progress, nay, has spe-| 
cially treated of it, under the name of ‘‘ The Protective Spirit ;"— 
but that all that is not progress only falls in within his plans, s0 
far as it has acted as a retarding force. } 

In answer, let the objection taken in our foregoing paragraphs 
be stated thus :— 

No writer is obliged to include the whole of any subject: he 
is at perfect liberty to select any part of it. Mr. Buckle can, as 
others have done before him, trace the progress of European 
mind, or of English mind. No one could object that sucha 
history did not contain Napoleon’s campaigns, or recite the events 
of the American War. But, as “ Progressive Knowledge” is 
brought before us in this volume, it is not as a single thread 
running through the whole web of history, but, as the whole of 
history. The “totality of human actions,” nothing less, is ex- 
plained by it; it is nota part, itis the whole. Now it is not 
questioned that intellectual progress is a fact ; that its course can 
be traced ; that it is an element of national history—perhaps the 
most attractive element. But what is of vital consequence to us 
to know is, if intellectual advance is an inevitable necessity. 
Will society be regenerated by its Intellect in spite of its Pas- 
sions? ‘The condition of every society yet known to us has 
been, a small minority of educated persons in a combination, 
either of conflict or harmony, with an overwhelming unen- 
lightened mass. The enlightened minority who are in posses 
sion of the knowledge, have, more or less, leavened the whole. 
Where this practice of leavening has proceeded, unchecked, for 
any considerable time, an appearance is presented which may 
easily be mistaken for an intrinsic power in Knowledge to con: 
quer every other motive of action. But is it more than an ap- 
pearance? What security have we that the sleeping volcano 
of Passion will not flame forth with irresistible violence? 
That the ocean of Imagination, and False Opinion, will not 
break in, submerge a continent, and sweep away every trace of 
the Palace of Truth ? 


“To shame the boast so often made, 
That we are wiser than our sires.’’ 


The vitality of Knowledge consists in its advance. Let Power 
arm the protective spirit sufficiently, and it can prohibit advance. 
We cannot suppress Liberty to save Civilization. The condition 
of true knowledge is freedom of speech and opinion. But who 
is to guarantee the freedom of the press? Let beneficent Power, 
by strength of arm, maintain its freedom, and it will teach and 
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enlighten; but Knowledge cannot maintain its ground for an 
hour against force. Let selfish Power step in, and in its own 
interest close the printing presses, and where is Knowledge ? 
Shut up in the bosoms of a few silent worshippers, it dies a lin- 
gering death beneath the frown of Power. It passes through all 
the stages of decay. Taste becomes pedantry, science becomes 
magic, Virgil is turned into an enchanter, and civilization has 
become the prolific mother of the thousand forms of barbarism. 
Adspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum! 
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Art. V.—Auvrora LEIGu. 


RS. BARRETT BROWNING has won for herself the first 

*place among our female poets. Falling short of the exqui- 
site grace characterizing the masterpieces of Felicia Hemans, 
without the simplicity of L. E. L., or the variety of dramatic 
power which distinguishes Joanna Baillie, her earlier volumes 
contain poems evincing a depth of thought and subtlety of ex- 
pression peculiarly her own. The “Graves of a Household” is 
not more delicately beautiful than those verses of ‘“ Caterina to 
Camoens,” or more passionately tender than “Isobel’s Child.” 
“The Romaunt of the Page,” “The Swan's Nest among the 
Reeds,” ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” “The Rhyme of the 
Duchess May,” “ The Rhapsody of Life,” with some of the best 
sonnets and the most stirring lyrics in the language, give proof 
of poetic genius no less various than powerful, and would of 
themselves vindicate for the Authoress the position we have 
assigned her. No one could fail therefore to regard “ Aurora 
Leigh” —the most mature, as well as the longest of her works— 
that into which she says her “ highest convictions upon Life and 
Art have entered”’—with profoundest interest and sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

The attempt to write a novel,—which shall be also a poem,— 
isa daring one. We have abandoned the absurdity of setting 
limits to the sphere of poetry, but there is a certain incongruity 
between the natural variety and expansion of the one, and the 
concentration required in the other. The general success of this 
effort is remarkable. Few volumes of verse have such intense 
interest. It has been found by an ingenious critic to contain 
more lines than “ Paradise Lost” or the “ Odyssey,’—yet there 
are few people who do not try to read it at a sitting. Once into 
the vortex of the story, we are whirled on, forgetful of criticism, 
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of the Authoress, and of ourselves. This is a high recommenda- 
tion, and has contributed largely towards the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the work; but when one has leisure to be censorious, 
he is met by defects equally striking. The difficulties of the 
design have not been entirely surmounted.” The Authoress is 
given to a diffusive style: she drags us through many pages in 
“ Aurora Leigh” which are unnecessary, trifling, and wearisome, 
That it may become a story, it sometimes ceases to be a poem, 
Blank verse is the most flexible and accommodating of all 
measures: it can sound, as in “ The Brook,” like graceful con- 
versation, or with the Aolian pulsation of the “ Morte d’Arthur,’ 
preserving its harmonious fulness; but in “ Aurora Leigh” there 
are cases in which Mrs. Browning has broken loose altogether 
from the meshes of versification, and run riot in prose cut up 
into lines of ten syllables. Is there any sign of verse, for ex- 
ample, in the following :—‘‘ When he came from college to the 
country, very often he crossed the hills on visits to my aunt, 
with gifts of blue grapes from the hothouses, a book in one hand, 
—mere statistics, (if I chanced to lift the cover) count of all the 
goats whose beards are sprouting.” Yet, with the simple change 
of often into oft, Mrs. Browning has made six lines out of it, as 
good as about one-third of those in the volume. ‘There are so 
many minor faults throughout the poem, that they cease to he 
minor faults, and are a serious hindrance to our enjoyment of 
its beauties. Those are not mere deviations from conventional 
practice. At the present day such deviations, in Art at least, are 
not apt to be harshly judged. ‘The age is past when critics pre- 
sumed to lay down rules for poetry, strict as the dogmas of 
heraldry, and more meaningless. ‘The reaction against classicism 
has reached its climax. Even the Unities have died out. We 
favour an artist who has ventured on a new method, or sought to 
evolve a new design; let him but keep within the bounds of 
reason, he obtains the praise of originality. 

It would be fortunate if, in revolting against restraint, we 
were never led to transgress those laws of rhythm and construc 
tion which, fixed by Nature herself, are never forgotten but 
with offence to harmony, taste, and sense. ‘The affectation of 
Originality is the next fault to the want of it. Irregular lines, 
extravagant metaphors, jarring combinations, are the occasional 
defects, never the signs of genius. An ostentation of strength is 
the most infallible proof of weakness. A profusion of words is no 
voucher for richness of thought. Those are not the best scholars 
who make the most numerous quotations from the Greek. We 
know no poem so good as this, with so many glaring offences 
against those first principles. Mrs. Browning's greatest failure 
isin her metaphors: some of them are excellent, but when they 
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are bad—and they are often bad,—they are very bad. By a single 
ugly phrase, a single hideous word, dragged in, one would think, 
from the furthest ends of the earth, she every now and then mars 
the harmony of a whole page of beauty. She sadly wants sim- 
plicity, and the calm strength that flows from it. She writes in 
a high fever. She is constantly introducing geographical, geo- 
logical, and antiquarian references, almost always out of place, 
and often incorrect.* Here are three wise lines of her own, which 
ought to have preserved her from many errors : 
“We strain our natures at doing something great, 

Far less because it’s something great to do, 

Than, haply, that we, so, commend ourselves 

As being not small.” 


Mrs. Browning seems at once proud and ashamed of her 
womanhood. She protests, not unjustly, against the practice of 
judging artists by their sex ; but she takes the wrong means to 
prove her manhood. In recoil from mincing fastidiousness, she 
now and then becomes coarse. She will not be taxed with 
squeamishness, and introduces words unnecessarily, which are 
eschewed in the most familiar conversation. To escape the 
imputation of over-refinement she swears without provocation. 
Those are grave accusations: but the Authoress would be the 


first to disclaim the shield of that spurious gallantry which 
accords her sex an exemption from the full severity of legiti- 
mate censure. A few examples, taken almost at random from 
among many, will vindicate the justice of our remarks. 

The description of a face that haunted Aurora's early years, 
gives scope for a perfect shoal of mangled and pompous similes. 
It was, she says, “ by turns 


“ Ghost, fiend, and angel, fairy, witch, and sprite,— 
A dauntless Muse, who eyes a dreadful Fate, 
A loving Psyche who loses sight of Love, 
A still Medusa, with mild milky brows 
All curdled and all clothed upon with snakes 
Whose slime falls fast as sweat will; or anon 
Our Lady of the Passion, stabbed with swords 
Where the Babe sucked; or Lamia in her first 
Moonlighted pallor, ere she shrunk and blinked, 
And shuddering, wriggled down to the unclean.” 


What a confusion of violence is the account given of London 
streets and the wretched beings who dwell there :— 





* Ts it hypercritical to advert to the fact that the main incident in “ Aurora 
Leigh” is, as Mrs. Browning represents the circumstances, physiologically 
impossible? Mrs. Browning ought to have known that a reversal of any great 
law of nature is beyond poetic licence. 
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“Faces! phew, 
We'll call them vices festering to despairs, 
Or sorrows petrifying to vices: not 
A finger-touch of God left whole in them ; 
All ruined—lost—the countenance worn out 
As the garments, the will dissolute as the acts, 
The passions loose and draggling in the dirt 
To trip the foot up at the first free step! 
Those faces! ‘twas as if you had stirred up hell 
To heave its lowest dreg-fiends uppermost 
In fiery swirls of slime,” &e. 


How much more full of meaning, to one who has seen such 
sights, is the simple phrase of our Laureate’s, in “ Maud:"— 


“ And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets.” 


In another passage (p. 178) Mrs. Browning designates the hard 
heart of society as— 


“This social Sphinx, 
“ Who sits between the sepulchres and stews, 
Makes mock and mow against the crystal heavens, 
And bullies God,” — 


Payne Knight (p. 186) is compared to a “ mythic mountaineer” 


“ Who travelled higher than he was born to live, 
And showed sometimes the goitre in his throat 
Discoursing of an image seen through fog.” 

To illustrate the way in which individual words are often 
misused, we may take the following. ‘My life,” Romney says 
(p. 888)— 

“Scarce lacked that thunderbolt of the falling beam, 
Which nicked me on the forehead as I passed.” 
Of Florence (p. 307) she says— 
“The town, there, seems to seethe 
In this Medwan boil-pot of the sun, 
And all the patient hills are bubbling round 
As if a prick would leave them flat.” 
Of Romney Leigh excited (p. 164)— 
“Was that his face I sawP...... 
Which tossed a sudden horror like a sponge 
Into all eyes,” 

Of an angel face, that it shone in Heaven in “a blotch” of light! 

To Lady Waldemar, Aurora writes (p. 287) with a strange 
confusion of biblical reference— 

“For which inheritance beyond your birth 
You sold that poisonous porridge called your soul.” 
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Those pieces of bad taste mainly arise from that straining 
after strength which mars some of the Authoress's best writings ; 
but there are others which, in their rough treatment of themes 
we are accustomed to see handled with reverence, are still more 
repulsive. Witness the comparison of Christ to a hunter of 
wild beasts (p. 343). 

In the picture of London (p. 95), she has so overlaid her 
colours, as quite to destroy the effect of what might have been a 
, most impressive sketch. Sometimes the mixture of metaphors 
is such as to make the passage utterly unintelligible; as for 
instance, in the invective against the German scholar, Wolf, 
who, good unsuspecting man, when he first ventured to criticise 
Homer in his study at Halle, never dreamt of being called such 
names by an English poetess. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a minute and 
not very profitable analysis of the process of making verses. 
There is surely some ‘‘ playing at art” here, and science too :— 

“T ripped my verses up, 
And found no blood upon the rapier’s point ; 
The heart in them was just an embryo’s heart, 
Which never yet had beat that it should die ; 
Just gasps of make-believe galvanic life ; 
Mere tones inorganized to any tune.” —(p. 98.) 

This “ripping up” does not seem to have been sufficiently 
savage ; but Mrs. Browning has her excuse for the jolting of her 
Pegasus— 

“ But I felt 

My heart’s life throbbing in my verse to show 

It lived, it also—certes incomplete— 

Disordered with all Adam in the blood, 

But even its very tumours, warts, and wens 

Still organized by and implying life.”—(p. 101.) 
Yet it is those very warts and wens that we complain of as degrading 
her best poetry from the first to the second rank. It is that 
exaggerated mysticism and confusion of phrases that has given 
men, who pride themselves on their common sense, a distaste to 
metaphorical or even imaginative writing, and has done more than 
anything else to lower the esteem in which works of Art are held. 

Did our survey cease here, we should not be so unfair as the 
Saturday Reviewer ; but we would give the reader only some such 
conception of Aurora Leigh as he would have of the Ajax, from 
the bad joke on the hero's name,—of “ Romeo and Juliet,” from 
the wretched puns it contains,—of Byron’s “Don Juan,” from 
the stanzas in which he offends against delicacy,—of Wordsworth’s 
“Tdyls” from Goody Blake and Harry Gill,—or of Tennyson's 
“Maud,” from the rudest of his hobbling hexameters. The worst 
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pieces are short. The poem contains passages of concentrated 
beauty and sustained grandeur, enough to establish half a dozen 
reputations. In the presentation alike of character and scenery 
Mrs. Browning has proved herself in every sense a Master. Those 
pictures of England and of Italy which so adorn the first and 
seventh books are already familiar to our readers; and they will 
take a permanent rank among our best specimens of descriptive 
poetry. Some of the portraits exhibit a fund of subtle humour, 
Witness that oft-quoted sketch of the Aunt, a lady whose temper is 
perhaps best represented in those three lines— 


“ And English women, she thanked God and sighed 
(Some people always sigh in thanking God), 
Were models to the universe.” 


There are many passages which we value, as much for the 
truth they condense as for the beauty of their lauguage. We 
shall select one or two of those wise sentences at a venture :— 


“We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth,— 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” —(p. 26.) 


“ Many tender souls 
Have strung their losses on a rhyming thread 
As children cowslips :—the more pains they take 
The work more withers. Young men, ay, and maids, 
Too often sow their wild oats in tame verse, 
Before they sit down under their own vine 
And live for use. Alas, near all the birds 
Will sing at dawn; and yet we do not take 
The chaffering swallow for the holy lark.” —(p. 34.) 
The rest are like it; those Olympian crowns 
We run for, till we lose sight of the sun 
In the dust of the racing chariots.”—(p. 72.) 
“'There’s not a crime 
But takes its proper change out still in erime, 


If once rung on the counter of this world ; 
Let sinners look to it.”—(p. 120.) 


“ We are wrong always when we think too much 
Of what we think or are; albeit our thoughts 
Be verily bitter as self-sacrifice, 

We're no less selfish.” —(p. 151.) 

“ T’ve known the pregnant thinkers of this time, 

And stood by breathless, hanging on their lips, 
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When some chromatic sequence of fine thought, 

In learned modulation phrased itself 

To an unconjectured harmony of truth. 

And yet I’ve been more moved, more raised, I say, 

By a simple word—a broken, easy thing, 

A three-years infant might say after you— 

A look, a sigh, a touch upon the palm, 

Which meant less than‘ I love you’ . . . than by all 

The full-voiced rhetoric of those master-mouths.’’—(p. 174.) 
“ The Greeks said grandly, in their tragic phrase, 

‘Let no one be called happy till his death.’ 

To which I add,—Let no one till his death 

Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 

Until the day’s out, and the labour done ; 

Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work’s scant, 

Why, call it scant; affect no compromise ; 

And, in that we have nobly striven, at least 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honour us with truth, if not with praise.” —(p. 183.) 


It is, however, to the general management of the poem that 
we must look for its main excellences, as well as for its 
gravest defects. The outline of the story is well known. ‘The 
writer—whose sentiments and opinions we cannot avoid iden- 
tifying to a large extent with those of the Authoress—is 
a Tuscan girl, left from her birth alone with an English 
father, to grow up, at once shy and impetuous, under Italian 
skies. He dies in her thirteenth year, leaving her to be conveyed 
by strangers to a strange land, under the charge of his sister. 
This lady has harboured a long hatred against Aurora's mother, 
who bewitched the stiff English gentleman, from his home, 
his duties, and his estate. She receives the child with all the 
chill kindness of an unsympathetic guardian. Under her, the 
wild girl has to become tame—to grow in the prescribed way to 
the prescribed end. And so she shoots up into womanhood in 
outward conformity, yet fluttering more and more against her 
cage, seeking a solace from the weariness of her tasks in the land 
of thought and fancy :— 

“T was not, therefore, sad ; 
My soul was singing at a work apart, 
Behind the wall of sense, as safe from harm 
As sings the lark when sucked up out of sight, 
In vortices of glory and blue air.” 

Gradually she grows to learn the beauty of that England 
which at first seemed cold and repulsive. Here is introduced 
that exquisite landscape painting to which we have referred. 
(See pp. 89-41.) Then comes the crisis of her life—the scene 
with her cousin Romney. He has lived near them, and seen 
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Aurora daily, and grown to love her. She, too, loves him, uncon- 
sciously to herself, plainly enough to the reader; but they have 
their own distinct views of life. He is a poet in action—she in 
verse. His soul is “ grey with poring over the long sum of ill” 
—of wretchedness, and poverty, and vice, in the world around 
him: he has, with all the foolish enthusiasm of youth, resolved 
to devote his fortune and his life to lessen this ill. One fine 
morning he comes to seek a helpmate in his career of beneficence. 
But she is twining wreaths around her brow, dreaming of Dante 
and Florentine bays. Their interview has been compared to that 
famous one between Jane Eyre and St. John. There is some 
show of resemblance between them; but the difference as to the 
essential question is infinite. St. John thought of Jane as a 
mere missionary; he would as willingly have had her go with 
him as a sister, were it not for public opinion. Romney loves 
Aurora far more deeply than she deserved; and he shows this by 
tone and look and gesture throughout the whole colloquy. He 
talks too much, perhaps, of his philanthropy, his schemes— 
some foolish, some as wise as any yet devised for reforming the 
world ; but he is diverted from superfluous display of tenderness, 
by the noblest thoughts of others and their welfare— 


“ Thinking love’s best proved unsaid, 
And by words the dignity 
Of true feeling’s often lost, 
He was vowed to life’s broad duty, 
Man’s great business uppermost 
In his mind—not woman’s beauty.” 


She, on the other hand, turns from him because she thinks too 
much of herself. Because he will not protest that she is born to 
be a poet, she distrusts and rejects his love with a most magnilo- 
quent disdain :— 

“ Now,’ I said, ‘may God 
Be witness ’twixt us two!’ and with the word 
Meseemed I floated into a sudden light 
Above his stature,—am I proved too weak 
To stand alone, yet strong enough to bear 
Sueh leaners on my shoulder? poor to think, 
Yet rich enough to sympathize with thought ?— 
Incompetent to sing, as blackbirds can, 
Yet competent to love, like Hua? I paused: 
Perhaps I darkened, as the lighthouse will 
That turns upon the sea.’ ”’ 


He writes next day, renewing the assurance of his affection, 
but the aunt in her indignation has let out the secret that 
Aurora, by her father’s foreign marriage, is left undowered, and 
Romney, the sole heir ;—interpreting his offer as an act of charity, 
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her pride revolts still more. Shortly after, her aunt dies, holding 
in her hand a letter with a transfer of a large portion of Rom- 
ney's estate to her, and so, by inheritance, to Aurora. Unfortu- 
nately it is found unopened, and the heroine tears it up with in- 
finite grandeur. “ Penthesilea mediis in armis;” or, as she 
modestly expresses it, like the whirlwind on Valdarno. The 
cousins separate—she to the central seat of English life, to work 
out her independence, he to forget his own great sorrow in the 
activity of a greater mission. Seven years after, she writes the 
first part of this history from her room three stories high, in 
Kensington, where she has found for herself a sphere of action 
and a taste of her much coveted fame. Yet the memory of that 
morning in the summer garden haunts her still :— 
“ He bears down on me through the slanting years, 
The stronger for the distance.” 

The account of her London career gives occasion for a good 
deal of humorous satire on the fashionable life and talk of the 
metropolis. We find nothing indeed to rival the cunning disclo- 
sures of Thackeray; but in the fourth and fifth books there is a 
large amount of vivid characterization. Some of the minor dra- 
matis persone are drawn with great power ;—such as the good 
Lord Howe, the cautious philanthropist, never out of his depth, 
never honest; clever Mister Smith, and Sir Blaise Delorme— 

“with quiet, priest-like voice, 

Too used to syllable damnations round 

To make a natural emphasis worth while ;”’ 
and above all, Lady Waldemar—the rich, the beautiful, the. fasci- 
nating, the hateful Lady Waldemar, who, herself in love with 
Romney, comes to ask Aurora's aid in averting a marriage which, 
in practical illustration of his communism, he is about to contract 
with a daughter of the people—a poor girl who has lived pure in 
the midst of horror and penury and crime, whom he has saved 
from death, or worse than death, and whom he is resolved in front 
of all the world to make his wife. The lady fails in her mis- 
sion :— 

“¢You take it so,’ 

She said; ‘farewell, then. Write your books in peace, 

As far as may be, for some secret stir 

Now obvious to me,—for, most obviously, 

In coming hither I mistook the way.’ 

Whereat she touched my hand, and bent her head, 

And floated from me like a silent cloud 

That leaves the sense of thunder.” —(p. 115.) 

Henceforth we are seized upon by a new interest which makes 
us hurry over everything else. Stately Aurora Leigh, her 
theories, her speculations and her pride;—the London life, the 
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balls, the gossip of ladies in rustling silks, the talk of artists 
and old rakes and embryo philosophers, amusing and graphic as 
they are, are cast into the shade by the apparition and the tragedy 
of Marian Erle. Aurora goes to see her, and finds in the midst 
of one of the wretched streets in London “an ineffable white 
face,” which we get to think more beautiful than any other in the 


book— 
* She was not white or brown, 
But could look either like a mist that changed 
According to being shone on more or less.” 

She tells her sad story with irresistible pathos—how, born in 
a miserable hut, she led a hard life with cruel parents, driven from 
place to place and set to all mean tasks, yet consoled by the 
beauty around, which from nature and stray books she draws to 
herself by some inborn instinct. At last her wretched mother 
offers to sell her to a rich squire in the neighbourhood. She 
tears herself from their hands and escapes. The account of her 
flight (p. 127) is a wonderful piece of writing. We read it with 
the breathless haste which it describes, in sympathy with the 
passion of fear that gave wings to the fugitive. She is found by 
Romney in an hospital to which she has been conveyed. He 
addresses her in kind words, which she never forgets— 

“ since, in any doubt or dark, 

They came out like the stars, and shone on her 

With just their comfort ;” 
and in tones of music that haunt her still in the London mil- 
liner’s, where he has sent her to work and hope :— 

“then she drew 

The stitch, and mused how Romney’s face would look, 

And if ’twere likely he'd remember hers 

When they two had their meeting after death.” 

He meets her again when she has left her position to nurse a 
sick companion, and after a time seeks in her the fit associate 
for his task. The day is fixed for the marriage. There is an 
extraordinary meeting of rags and silks to solemnize the cement- 
ing of social distinctions which Romney desires to symbolize in 
this ceremony— 

“ Half St. Giles’ in frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James’ in cloth of gold.” 

All is ready, but the bride has disappeared. He seeks her 
east, he seeks her west, but no trace is to be found; nothing for 
love or money but a mysterious letter from Marian, declining 
marriage, yet showing her love, evidently concealing more than 
it reveals :— 

“ Very kind, 
I pray you mark, was Lady Waldemar, 
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She came to see me nine times, rather ten ;— 
So beautiful, she hurts me like the day 
Let suddenly on sick eyes.” 


Time passes. We have a great deal about London society and 
profuse speculation on art and artists. Meantime the report 
grows that Romney is affianced to Lady Waldemar. We hear no 
more until, a year or so after, on her route towards Italy, Aurora 
meets Marian accidentally in the streets of Paris, with a child in 
her arms. Borne off in the crowd, she is again found by chance, 
after a long, fruitless search, and this time Aurora succeeds in 
tracking her to a retreat in the suburbs “scarce larger than a 
grave,” where she lives with her infant. There is nothing more 
exquisite in the poem than some of the lines which refer to this 
infant,— 

“ While we stood there dumb,— 
For oh, that it should take such innocence 
To prove just guilt, I thought, and stood there dumb ; 
The light upon his eyelids pricked them wide, 
And staring out at us with all their blue, 
As half perplexed between the angelhood 
He had been away to visit in his sleep, 
And our most mortal presence,—gradually 
He saw his mother’s face, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with such a smile 
As might have well been learnt there,—never moved, 
But smiled on, in a drowse of ecstasy, 
So happy (half with her and half with heaven),’ 
He could not have the trouble to be stirred, 
But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, I said, 
As red and still indeed as any rose, 
That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 
Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life.”’—(p. 250.) 


But it is difficult to select; the whole of the succeeding 
pages, as also that passage in pp. 288-289, present a picture of 
innocence and maternal fondness such as perhaps has never before 
been realized in verse, and which reminds one more than any- 
thing else of the masterpieces of Raphael. We confess to enter- 
tain very different sentiments regarding the two heroines of this 
poem. Aurora's self-consciousness repels—her speculations do 
not much interest us; her genuine human feeling is reserved for 
the closing scene. There is something about Marian, on the 
other hand, that is especially attractive. All the little incidents 
of her early life, the court in London, the flowers, the way she 
tells her tale, with the exception of one or two misplaced scien- 
tific phrases, so artless and natural,—the shrinking, clinging, half 
reverence, half love she feels for Romney, combine to exhibit a 
winning beauty and grace. But nothing in the book is so grand 
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as the revelation to Aurora of her dreadful secret-—how, beguiled 
by the serpent kindness of the Lady Waldemar to believe herself 
an obstacle to Romney's happiness, committed to the charge of 
some female fiend, and lured into a home of horror in France, she 
“fell unaware, and came to butchery,’ doomed to live ever after 
subject to that law— 
“The common law by which the poor and weak 
Are trodden under foot by vicious men, 
And loathed for ever after by the good.” 


The tale has too deep a pathos to be expressed in any partial 
transcription. It is indeed a tragedy too terrible for tears, 
There is something almost superhuman in the awe of those con- 
cluding lines in which Marian describes her wanderings. We 
read them with a sort of breathless fear and wonder :— 

“Up and down 
I went by road and village, over tracts 
Of open foreign country, large and strange, 
Crossed everywhere by long thin poplar-lines 
Like fingers of some ghastly skeleton hand, 
Through sunlight and through moonlight evermore 
Pushed out from hell itself to pluck me back, 
And resolute to get me, slow and sure; 
While every roadside Christ wpon his cross 
Hung reddening through his gory wounds at me. 
* * # * * * * 
Brutal men . 
Stopped short, Miss Leigh, in insult, when they had seen 
My face,—I must have had an awful look. 
And so I lived: the weeks passed on,—I lived, 
*T was living my old tramp-life o’er again, 
But this time in a dream, and hunted round 
By some prodigious Dream-fear at my back, 
Which ended, yet: my brain cleared presently, 
And there I sate one evening, by the road, 
I, Marian Erle, myself alone, undone, 
Facing a sunset low upon the flats, 
As if it were the finish of all time,— 
The great red stone upon my sepulchre, 
Which angels were too weak to roll away.” 

The rest is soon told. Aurora, Marian, and the child go 
together to Italy, a report having previously reached them that 
Romney and Lady Waldemar have been married. One glorious 
evening he himself appears before them, to announce the error of 
this report, the ruin of all his schemes, the conflagration of the 
old hall which he had turned into a phalanstery for wretches who 
brought it down over his head, and his intention to claim Marian 
still as his wife. She appears herself to address him— 
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“* Romney,’ she began, 
‘My great, good angel, Romney.’ Then at first 
I knew that Marian Erle was beautiful. 
She stood there, still and pallid as a saint, 
Dilated like a saint in ecstasy, 
As if the floating moonshine interposed 
Betwixt’ her foot and the earth, and raised her up 
To float upon it. ‘I had left my child 
Who sleeps,’ she said, ‘and having drawn this way, 
I heard you speaking. Friend! confirm me now. 
You take this Marian, such as wicked men 
Have made her, for your honourable wife ?’ 
The thrilling, solemn, proud, pathetic voice. 
He stretched his arms out toward the thrilling voice, 
As if to draw it on to his embrace. 
‘I take her, as God made her, and as men 
Must fail to unmake her, for my honoured wife. 
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Aurora, too, confirms this, and Marian’s answer illustrates the 
nature of her devotion :— 

“¢ Thanks, 
My great Aurora.’ Forward then she sprang, 
And dropping her impassioned spaniel head 
With all its broad abandonment of curls 
On Romney’s feet, we heard the kisses drawn 
Through sobs upon the foot, upon the ground— 
‘O Romney! O my angel! O unchanged! 
Though, since we’ve parted, I have past the grave; 
But death itself could only better thee, 
Not change thee! Thee I do not thank at all; 
I but thank God who made thee what thou art, 
So wholly godlike,’ ”’ 


Yet she tells him— 
“¢ You and I 


Must never, never, never join hands so,’”’— 


and abides by her resolve to live apart, and consecrate the rest 
of her dim life to the care of her child. Romney announces 
to Aurora his penitence for self-confidence in his schemes, his 
tardy appreciation of her genius, and the calamity which has 
overtaken him of incurable blindness. This mutilation (which 
we consider in every point of view offensive) enables Aurora to 
confide the secret of her own attachment to him, and the poem 
concludes with the magnificent verses expressing the triumph of 
love which are already familiar to most readers. 

In an artistic point of view, this work has all the defects and 
all the excellences of the authoress’s style. Those excellences 
more than counterbalance the defects. But it is a work written 
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with an evident purpose, and it openly challenges criticism 
ethically. We cannot give a favourable verdict. Romney tells 
Aurora, in that early scene, that women never estimate prin- 
ciples, but only persons. Mrs. Browning has done her best to 
establish the truth of this dictum, If, as she herself declares, 
“wrong thoughts make wrong poems,” there is much to censure 
in this one. The estimate she gives of the French and the 
eulogy of Louis Napoleon which follows it, is a glaring evidence 
of a judgment easily misled by the outward shows of things, and 
arrested by the semblance of Power. 

We do not intend to diverge into the field of politics to point 
out in what manner their “twice absolute” Emperor represents 
this “ poet of the nations,” or how “his purple is lined with 
the democracy.” It is more within the scope of our purpose 
to contend with those peculiar views of reform and social phi- 
losophy which this volume has for its text. There is a wide- 
spread and growing error to which its success has given a new 
impulse—an error founded in a truth, perhaps, but none the less 
fatal. We allude to the mistake of exaggerating the effect of 
Art—whether as exhibited through Music, -Painting, or Poetry— 
in ameliorating or elevating the condition of the masses of the 
people in any age or country. It probably results from a trans- 
ference of the feelings and sympathies, which arise from or are 
possible only under a certain degree of culture, to spheres where 
that culture does not exist. But, however originating, History 
and our every-day experience combine to demonstrate the error. 
Art and the perfection of the poetic sentiments follow, or are 
contemporaneous with an age of prosperity. They do not con- 
stitute, nor can they supply the place of material comforts and 
free institutions. Artistic culture, far from standing in the place 
of philanthropic effort, depends upon the success of that effort 
for its own permanence. Men must be fed, clothed, and washed, 
ere ever “the essential prophet’s word comes in power” to 
awaken, elevate, and sustain their nobler energies. Mr. Ruskin, 
among many lasting obligations conferred on Art, has yet done 
something to adorn this error; and his agreement with the general 
drift of this poem may account for the exaggerated estimate of it 
which he has just recorded.* He has found in the higher classes 
of our society, already disposed to extend beyond its due limits 
the domain of Taste, a wide sympathy with his eloquent expo- 
sition of its laws, even when he most misconceives their applica- 
tion.- But in a more stirring time, it was a similar, though far 
grander Art-worship, a like contempt of material wants and depre- 
ciation of political struggles, that withheld many of the noblest 
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minds of Europe from a comprehension of the great head, or a 
full sympathy with the greater heart, of the gigantic Goethe. 

An attentive examination of the latter books of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem will convince any one that we are not unjust in 
charging her with comparative contempt for the material agencies 
of civilization. and disparagement, through precept and. example 
of philanthropic effort. Here are some of the passages in which 
the moral of the whole book is, as it were, summed up :— 

“T walked on, musing with myself 
On life and art, and whether, after all, 
A larger metaphysics might not help 
Our physics, a completer poetry 
Adjust our daily life and vulgar wants 
More fully than the special outside plans, 
Phalansteries and material institutes, 
The civil conscriptions and lay monasteries 
Preferred by modern thinkers, as they thought 
The bread of man indeed made all his life, 
And washing seven times in the ‘ People’s baths’ 
Were sovereign for a people’s leprosy.” 
‘ “ What we are, imports us more 
Than what we eat; and life, you’ve granted me, 
Developes from within,’’—(p. 344.) 

Yet our physics must be seen too first. A truckle-bed is after 
all a narrow study for a metaphysician. It is but poor comfort to 
a starving wretch to tell him that it imports him more what he is, 
than what he eats. It must be a complete poetry indeed that 
will undertake the work of Mr. Mayhew among the criminals, or 
solve the problem of female labour in our large cities. There is 
some poetry that is really a power among the better portion of 
the labouring classes of a nation: but neither Burns nor Schiller 
penetrate to those depths where the zeal of a philanthropist is 
most beneficent. We require something more tangible to touch 
the under-current masses: the means of daily bread and the first 
rudiments of knowledge. Poetry about poetry is the last thing 
to descend to the people. We suspect the large sale of “ Aurora 
Leigh” has done but little to renovate or purify the alleys of 
London. We doubt not the good effect of the Manchester 
Exhibition, the Handel and Haydn festivals, on many even of 
our common workmen ; but their influence is insignificant com- 
pared with the benefit that would result to England from a good 
system of Secular Education. The new Venetian lecture room at 
Dublin, and the hints from Mr. Ruskin which have been acted on 
in its construction, must have gone far to elevate the taste of the 
masonic craft, but we suspect that the Northumberland baths and 
the National School have done still more for the morals and health 
of the city. In the wilder districts of England, in the moors of 
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Ireland, in Connemara or Cahirseveen, this romance of art ap- 
pears in its full absurdity. You must drain those waste lands, 
put windows into those mud cabins, and teach their ragged inmates 
to read and to work, elsé the “ prophet and the poet” will only 
“thunder down” in the guise of some wide-mouthed agitator 
preying on the passions and ignorance around him. It is well to 
know that man developes from within, that outward schemes are 
but imperfect methods, and that we ought not to sever poetry from 
the actual world. But if we doubt too much of our powers for 
doing good—of the possibility of lessening by enduring effort the 
ills around us, we fall into a profitless despair, or a false content, 
more truly named indifference; “ Though we fail indeed,” our 
authoress tells us :— 


“ You—I—a score of such weak workers—He 
Fails never. If He cannot work by us 
He will work over us. Does He want a man, 
Much less a woman, think you? Every time 
The star winks there, so many souls are born, 
Who all shall work too. Let our own be calm: 
We should be ashamed to sit beneath those stars, 
Impatient that we’re nothing.” 


Ashamed? no; proud rather, that we feel so deeply the great- 
ness of each atom of God’s work. There is here, and in the 
magnificent poetry at the conclusion of the book, too much of 
the spirit of the Lotos Katers—the most fatal, because the most 
fascinating form of the laissez faire—an acquiescence in the 
“Everlasting No!” The world would come right, we are told, if we 
leave it to God. It wont. Is it not one of the truisms of our 
morality, that where evil is active, good must be strenuous on all 
sides, or the fair fabric will go to ruin while the ministers he sent 
to keep it sound are singing hymns ? 

Romney Leigh himself seems to be treated no less unfairly 
than the cause he represents. There are absurd philanthropies 
in abundance, pretentious schemes with no heart in them, false 
and idle. Had the hero of this poem advocated the most im- 
practicable of these, his punishment had been too severe. Let 
us see how Mr. Stephens, of the “ Cambridge Essays” would 
phrase it? Romney Leigh for being a philanthropist,— to be 
rejected and.lectured by his mistress—to have his intended wife 
stolen from him—to try everything, to succeed in nothing—to 
be laughed at by everybody—to lose his money—to have his 
house burned about his ears—to get both his eyes knocked out 
—to beg pardon of his old mistress at last, and confess that she 
was all right and he was all wrong—to have her to take charge 
of him afterwards in his mutilated state!!! 

But Romney's schemes were not so impracticable; he was 
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too good and too great a man to devote his whole life and energy 
to an honest cause without some beneficent result. He did 
more holy work in his tender care and reformation of those poor 
girls in London, than his cousin's poems could effect, were they 
much better than we can imagine them to have been. If he 
erred, it was through excess of faith and hope and charity ;—by 
trusting too much to the effect of kindness in remoulding rough 
natures ; by a want of practical distrust. ‘“‘ Dear Romney, you're 
the poet,” Aurora says herself; and some one well sings— 
“To have the deep, poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame.” 

We do not blame Mrs. Browning for not doing what she does 
not profess to do,—she has, indeed, professed too much,—but for 
doing wrongly part of what she does. The work—full of beauty, 
large-heartedness, and valour, though it be,—has artistic defects 
sufficient to render it unworthy the place assigned to it by a 
great critic, as the greatest poem of the century:—it would have 
had a more prominent position in the first rank had it taught 
a truer and a nobler lesson. 

Perhaps the worst effect of exaggeration is that it excites the 
opposite extreme. When Art is advocated by the depreciation 
of the other influences for the elevation of mankind, it receives 


the deepest injury. They who ignore its real glory and grandeur 
retaliate by a corresponding depreciation. The great agencies 
for harmonizing and adorning life should go hand in hand. The 
world prospers then, when “ the poet and the philanthropist stand 
side by side” in grand equality; and its rough labour is most 
ennobled when music and poetry accompany and complement the 
worker's toil. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Four Empres.* 


Miscellaneous Papers on the Russian War. London. 18541— 
1855. 

IR HAMILTON SEYMOUR is a great diplomatist. When 

we read in the Blue Books the account of his conversations 


with the Emperor Nicholas, we congratulated ourselves on the 
dexterous statesman who defended so ably the cause of England 





* Although we do not assent to all the statements and views contained in 
this article, we gladly give expression to the opinions of our able and distin- 
_ contributor, and especially on a subject of such acknowledged 

culty and paramount importance as is that of the “ Eastern question:” 
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and of justice. A monstrous Ahab was coveting the vineyard of 
another Naboth, and here was a man and an Englishman who 
could see through his wicked designs, and expose and baffle 
them. As if in these late days of light and civilization the ap- 
propriation of a neighbour's territory by an encroaching power, 
was an unheard enormity, the country rang with outcries of 
robbery. Coloured maps filled the shop windows, showing the 
provinces which during the last century had been torn from Turkey 
by the Czars; and in an enthusiasm for the cause of right we 
painted the conflict to ourselves as a war between civilization 
and barbarism. The armies of Russia were a second swarm of 
Vandals and Goths, menacing Europe with a return to medieval 
darkness, and Constantinople was to be the first sacrifice. 

There is a story of an Irishman on his trial for felony who 
brought witnesses to speak for his character. They bore their 
testimony but too effectively—the catalogue of the novel virtues 
which were attributed to him so perplexed his imagination that 
he cried out in Court, ‘“ My lord, if I had but known what I 
was, I would not have done it!” Something of this sort the Turks 
must have felt when they found themselves treated by the press of 
Europe as holding the advanced post of civilization, and lauded 
in Cabinets as the representatives of progress. “No nation im 
the world,” said Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons, 
“had in the last twenty years made so great advances.” ‘True 
that the bestiality of social life in Constantinople could be paral- 
leled only in the worst days of Imperial Rome—true, that alone 
in that one spot in Europe the slave-market was open—true that 
the Turkish Pashas filled their seraglios with the daughters volun- 
tarily offered by those other champions of freedom, the Circassian 
chiefs, and that the trade was only checked by Russian cruisers 
—true that Asiatic Turkey was a wilderness swarming with 
brigands, that life and property were for ,the most part insecure @ 
mile beyond the walls of a town, that the administration of justice 
was iniquity, that if there was honesty anywhere it was among 
the poor, and that rank and villany ascended in a corresponding 
ratio. No matter! It was for the interest of Europe that the 
Turks should keep the keys of the Dardanelles. It was for the 
interest of decency that they should seem to deserve their posi- 
tion. Ministers therefore imagined excellences for them to 
supply the lacking reality, the sympathies of the nation were 
roused easily for a weak people struggling unequally for their 
liberties, and England threw itself into the quarrel with an en- 
thusiasm for justice and right almost reminding imaginative per- 
sons of the days of the early Christians ‘who were all of one 
heart and one mind.” 

When the unanimity was analysed, elements were found indeed 
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in the composition not exceedingly homogeneous. The Repub- 
licans expected that at the first cannon-shot the spirit of 1848 
would revive again. Moderate Liberals still resented the oppres- 
sion of Poland. Nicholas had assisted the Austrians to crush 
Hungary, and those who desired revolution in Germany and 
Italy, and those who saw in a constitutional system like our own 
the only permanent bulwark against revolution, looked alike to 
St. Petersburgh as the stronghold of despotism, from which 
Berlin and Vienna, and the petty princes of the smaller states 
alike derived their inspiration. Kossuth had appealed to Eng- 
land in behalf of the “ nationalities,” and had failed; but the 
great body of the middle classes, who would not countenance in- 
surrection, which threatened to become a war against property, 
were pleased with an opportunity of showing that they would 
strike for liberty in an orthodox manner; they believed that if 
Russia was seriously weakened, the despotic sovereigns would be 
compelled to modify their governments. So far the interest was 
rather political than diplomatic. Formally we were the champions 
of Turkey ; but in reality we were fighting for European freedom. 

But, again, there were the statesmen to whom a Rus- 
sian occupation of Constantinople was the hereditary bugbear. 
As the restorer of order, as the vindicator of legitimate govern- 
ment against revolution, Russia would be tolerated and applauded ; 
but in possession of the Dardanelles, Russia would command the 
Mediterranean ; in possession of Turkey she would stretch her 
swelling influence to the Indus. The balance of power would be 
compromised ; our Eastern Empire would be rendered insecure. 

Finally, there were the philosophers who were weary of 
peace, who believed that the ancient English virtues were 
stagnating, who saw in, war (so that it was just, or could 
be imagined to be just) a grand spirit of moral regenera- 
tion, an electric power which would turn “ the snub-nosed rogue” 
behind the counter into a hero, and “his cheating yard wand” 
into a champion’s sword. ‘These were the feelings which were 
working in England beyond those which were provoked by the 
immediate mission of Prince Menschikoff, and the passage of the 
Pruth, vague all of them, and irreconcilable—able for the 
moment to rouse the nation to enormous effort ; yet containing in 
their very indefiniteness the seeds of their own ultimate disap- 
pointment. Every one was looking to uncertain possibilities. 
We knew as little what was really attainable as what we really 
desired. Finland was to be restored to Sweden, the shores of 
the Euxine to the Turks. When Russia was driven back from 
the seaboard, when her fortresses were in ruins, and her fleets 
destroyed, then only a condescending Edinburgh Review would 
consent that she might be spared from annihilation. 
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Perhaps the educated statesmen only saw their way with 
clearness, as they only in any sense can be said to have gained 
their object. To them the hope of the multitude was the prin- 
cipal alarm, and driven into this war reluctantly, they were 
resolved at least so to manage it that the spirit of revolution 
should be held from breaking. Liberty in a vague sense was a 
convenient watchword, but liberty in the concrete was anarchy 
and socialism. In a war of freedom Hungary would have been 
the ally whom we should have naturally sought, and Austria 
would have been our natural enemy ; the theatre of the campaign 
would have been in Poland, where Russia could be wounded to 
the quick. But freedom was the one especial thing which was 
not to be fought for, and therefore Hungary was ignored except 
as a province of the Court of Vienna. Austria was courted for 
an ally with a passion which the most manifest double dealing 
failed to repress. The war was carried to the Crimea, which, if we 
conquered, we could not continue ourselves to hold, which the 
Tartar population could not defend, and which equally we could 
not restore to the Sultan. In the obscurity of the objects at 
which we were aiming, the soldiers before Sebastopol wrote that 
no one seemed to know for what or for whom we were con- 
tending, trusting only that it was not for the Turks; while to 
the rest of the world we presented the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a free people in alliance with two despots, and fighting fora 
third in the supposed cause of liberty. These anomalies at the 
outset were invisible in the enthusiastic hopes in which we were 
indulging ;—while the struggle proceeded we were absorbed in 
the excitement of its details. But now, as we look back from 
the second year of peace, we are able more calmly to examine our 
gains and losses, and see how far our dreams are realized ; how 
far the better interests of the world have received substantial ad- 
vantage. 

Before entering on the calculation, however, let it be at once 
allowed that the war, after the form which the Turkish question 
assumed in the mission of Prince Menschikoff, had become una 
voidable. Although in England there was but little sympathy 
with the ultra-revolutionists on the Continent, the violent reaction 
of 1849 created a lively disappointment. When the confusion 
subsided we had expected that the foreign governments would 
have settled down into some mild kind of liberalism. In the 
place of it we saw the few constitutions which had been pain- 
fully laboured together lacerated on the points of bayonets. The 
elose of the convulsions in Hungary formed an especial claim 
upon us; the Hungarians having been crushed not in any at- 
tempt at establishing novel schemes of government, but in 
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defence of their own hereditary laws. By their gallantry the 
Magyars had won their cause against heavy odds, and in the 
crisis of the victory Russia had stepped in with overwhelming 
force, and had given them over, bound hand and foot, to Austrian 
revenge. Not contented with the success of this injustice, the 
Courts of St. Petersburgh and Vienna demanded the surrender of 
the patriot leaders who had taken refuge at Constantinople ; and 
the Sultan (it was the one honest act of his reign) earned our 
respect by daring their anger, and refusing. On the first hint of 
the employment of force against him, the English fleet had been 
ordered to the Dardanelles in his support, and had the Northern 
Powers persevered, the war would have broken out five years 
sooner, as different in form from that out of which we have now 
emerged, as unquestionably it would have been different in 
its results. The crisis passed away, but the feeling which had 
been excited remained, and on a fresh spirit of aggression being 
manifested by Nicholas, the regard which Abdul Medjid had 
earned by his courage, coupled with a vague dread of Russian 
preponderance, roused a temper both in France and England 
which Louis Napoleon’s Government could not have ventured 
to defy, and which no living English statesman would have been 
allowed to resist. We might have bowed to the judgment of a 
Peel or a Wellington—A berdeen and Gladstone, Cobden and Lord 
John Russell only shattered their reputation in a useless opposition. 

We accept the war, therefore, as our own work ; nor in general 
need we quarrel with the conduct of it. Quite possibly it was 
directed to the objects which were alone obtainable ; or if obtain- 
able, were alone to be desired. Quite possibly, if we had gone to 
work in the style which would have pleased Kossuth and Mazzini, 
we should have let loose a spirit of mere anarchy and desolation. 
When the circumstances had once arrived at the position which 
we allowed them to assume, we can allow that the whole business 
was managed reasonably well; we fought because we could not 
avoid fighting ; we made peace at the earliest moment at which a 
tolerable peace could be exacted. 

Letting the facts, therefore, pass so far as open to no just 
question, we may sum up the results without blaming either our- 
selves or others if those results shall not appear as much to our 
advantage as we might desire. And first, it is quite clear that 
nothing has been gained for the nationalities or for European 
liberty. Russia may be weakened, but Austria is stronger than 
ever, and the petty despots who rest upon her; the dungeons of 
Naples are still thronged, and the paltriest wretch who disgraces 
a European throne can defy with impunity the united remon- 
strances of England and France. The Germans believed that if 
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the Northern Autocrat could be crippled, the Dukes and Princes 
would restore the constitutions—but their hopes deceived them; 
while Lombardy still languishes in chains—still looks to the 
poniard as the only possible deliverance. Nor again can the 
enthusiasts be altogether satisfied who prophesied to themselves 
a mighty moral regeneration of England from the revival of wat. 
On the one hand the Browns and the Camerons, the Pauls and 
the Strahans, have shown no symptoms of repentance. Banking 
accounts continue to be cooked ; chicory has not disappeared out 
of our coffee, nor devils-dust out of our calicoes. The independent 
electors as little looked for heroes to represent them in April, 
1857, as in July, 1852. That which was crooked is crooked 
still; and that which was righteous is righteous still. We saw, 
also, that the expected regeneration was not so universally 
needed. ‘The heart of the country rung sound at the first stroke. 
The young loungers of the barracks and the ball-room endured 
the first winter in the Crimea with the same courageous simpli- 
city which their fathers showed in the Peninsula. ‘The young 
Indian officers, who have been accused of caring only for their 
cigar and their billiard cues, are showing a quiet gallantry in this 
present dreadful mutiny which makes our ears tingle with admi- 
ration. But as they are acting now they would have acted ten 
years ago—the supposed degeneracy was but skin deep. En- 
thusiasm, now as ever, has been mistaken alike in its understand- 
ing of the present and its expectations of the future. 

When we turn from dreams to reality, we are on sounder 
ground. It may be admitted that when the English Government 
declined to enter upon any secret understanding with respect to 
Turkey, the Emperor Nicholas intended to take the matter into 
his own hands. To Sir Hamilton Seymour he disclaimed an in- 


tention of a permanent occupation of Constantinople; but no ” 


doubt he was resolved to interfere more and more in the adminis- 
tration of the Turkish empire—to convert the Sultan into a help- 
less dependant, preparatory to ultimate absorption. He was foiled by 
a coalition which he believed impossible, and himself having been 
killed by anxiety and disappointment, his successor has been com- 
pelled to accept a peace which drives him back from the Danube; 
the military resources, which it had cost the labour of generations 
to accumulate, are for the present crippled, and any attempt at a 
renewal of the same game has been rendered impossible, perhaps 
for another quarter of a century. Great nations rally rapidly in- 
deed from military exhaustion. Little more than forty years ago 
France was a chained captive at the feet of Europe; her capital 
twice occupied by invading armies; her last recruits drawn in 
vain from her exhausted provinces—powerless, prostrate, and 
crushed, In 1857 she is again the leading power of the world. 
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We must not expect too much from the weakness to which we 
have reduced Russia. Nevertheless, we may feel sanguine that 
she has received a check which for the present will be effective. 
On-the principles on which the balance of power is now main- 
tained, we have achieved a real victory, with which we have a 
right to be satisfied. We must not exaggerate or expect to 
maintain all that we have gained. Sebastopol is in ruins, and 
Russia is bound by treaty not to rebuild the fortifications, or to 
re-establish the Euxine fleet. For a certain number of years 
these stipulations will be observed: but from the nature of the 
case they are, and must be, temporary. Again and again restric- 
tions of this kind have been imposed by the European nations on 
each other; but an unvarying experience shows that in the long 
tun powerful governments cannot be coerced in their own domi- 
nions, as to the number of cannon which they will mount upon 
their walls or the number of ships which they will maintain in 
their harbours. Circumstances change; new dangers rise; new 
doalitions are formed; and, on the watch as they always must be 
for an escape from conditions galling to their pride, they cannot 
long be at a loss for an opportunity. Sebastopol, we may assure 
ourselves, will again resume its armour; its docks will again be 
cleared ; again a fleet will float upon its waters, and when the 
steppes are crossed by railroads, and when in a few days, with- 
out exhaustion, the armies of the Empire can be poured into the 
Crimea, the hazardous experiment of 1854 will scarcely be re- 
peated. Nevertheless, we have gained something. Thesettlement at 
the Conferences of Paris will not be disturbed while the present order 
of Europe remains. How long that order will remain is another 
question. The revolutions of 1848 showed by how frail a tenure 
it is held; and while on this side of the question the uncertainty 
is so considerable, collateral considerations are, perhaps, of greater 
importance than the immediate conditions of the Peace. England, 
in its relations with Russia, must look not to Constantinople only, 
or the provinces on the Danube, but to Ispahan, to Cabul, to 
Pekin, perhaps to the banks of the Indus, perhaps to the English 
Channel. Let us see, therefore, how, in these other respects, we 
stand towards her, and how far her enmity, which we have pre- 
ferred to her friendship, is likely to be of moment to us. 

The Russians, though our rivals in the East, had in Europe, 
till the outbreak of the war, been our surest allies. At the cowp 
@état in Paris, it was expected that Louis Napoleon might turn 
against us: an attack upon England is a card of popularity which 
any French Government may well be tempted to play. Waterloo 
is not forgotten by the French army; even now, in this last 
week, when “the medal of St. Helena” has been distributed 
among the surviving soldiers of the Imperial campaigns, we may 
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see an evidence that the uncle’s exile is not forgotten by the 
nephew. But Louis Napoleon knew, and we knew, that the first 
stroke which was aimed at England would be the signal for the 
revival of the Holy Alliance, and the odds would be too heavy to 
contend against. Louis Napoleon has, perhaps, learnt that peace 
with us is more profitable than the paltry glory which might be 
gained in attempts to avenge Waterloo; but neither he, nor any 
Government by whom he may be superseded or followed, need 
nowentertain the same alarms; we shall fight our battle with France 
single-handed, if we have to fight it atall. And again, the French 
may have no thought of striking us ; but if they do, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have surrendered the friendship of 
a Government which alone in Europe (if we except our own) is in 
no danger of an overthrow; while the alliance which we retain with 
a nation notoriously capricious—with a ruler whose tenure of power 
may perish as it rose, and whose policy, at best, will hardly survive 
his life, did not require any such sacrifice. When the war broke 
out we flattered ourselves with a prospect of insurrections of 
oppressed serfs, of legions deserting, and provinces rising in re- 
volt: the house of Romanoff stood firm through a trial of unex- 
ampled severity; Pole and Muscovite united in a rivalry of 
loyalty ; the Georgian levies were among the most faithful of the 
soldiers of Mouravieff. Whether it was from superstition or 
from cowardice—whether from national pride or gratitude towards 
a Government which is substantially sound and just, at all events, 
we have received a proof that the rulers of Russia need fear 
nothing from the disloyalty of their subjects or the dissatisfaction 
of the most remote countries which they have reduced to obe- 
dience. As much as this will scarcely be said for the position of 
our present ally ; and in courting the friendship of Louis Napo- 
leon, we have but partially acquired the friendship of France. 
Engaged as we have been in a good cause, we need not perhaps 
much concern ourselves with such considerations; yet we have 
learnt many other things with respect to the Russians which have 
corrected extravagant impressions, and have taught us, however 
inevitable their conduct had made the change, to regret the terms 
in which we have placed ourselves towards her. Notwithstanding 
the result of the siege of Sebastopol, they have not suffered in 
military prestige. We anticipated at the outset far easier work 
than we found. It was thought a light thing when our fleets 
first sailed to lay Cronstadt in ashes, and pound to atoms the 
plaster defences of the great arsenal of the Euxine. The whole 
power of England and France, supported passively by Austria, 
and actively by Sardinia and Turkey, succeeded, with their 
communications secure and rapid, with every advantage for pro- 
curing supplies, in partially conquering a single stronghold. It 
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was a great victory, but it was achieved at a cost ‘to England 
alone of eighty millions of money, and perhaps fifty thousand 
lives. If any admirer of Russia had foretold beforehand that she 
would be capable of a defence so desperate, we should have 
laughed to scorn so extravagant a prophecy. She has shown 
that on her own ground, even at its extremity, where she is at 
greatest disadvantage, she has a power of resistance which the 
strongest nations must respect; while Mouravieff's army in 
Georgia, supported (notwithstanding that the communication 
through the Black Sea was cut off) in so high a degree of effi- 
ciency, was a proof of the immense efforts of which she was 
capable. The world has seen that she is weaker than France, 
England, and Austria united ; but neither East nor West expected 
to find her otherwise. Undisputably, we have learnt to form a better 
measure of Russia's strength. At the same time, we have been 
forced to modify materially our conceptions of Russian barbarism. 
When the Tiger was wrecked at Odessa, her crew, it was thought, 
would be sent to the mines of Siberia, or would be sold as slaves. 
Lieutenant Royer found himself treated rather as a guest than 
as a conquered enemy; and the English prisoners have given 
but one account of the courtesy with which they were enter- 
tained. The officers who, in the Crimea or elsewhere, came in 
personal contact with Russians, never speak of them except with 
regard as gentlemen, and with respect as soldiers. 

We have learnt something of our enemies: we have learnt 
something, also, of our friends. The cause of Turkey against 
Russia will hardly again be described as the cause of civilization 
against barbarism; and the progress of which we heard was a 
progress of rottenness. We went to war for the independence of 
Turkey. A free sovereign, we said, was not to be dictated to in 
his own dominions, nor Turkish magistrates to take orders from 
foreigners. But with all our eloquence we could not alter the 
facts. The Emperor Nicholas was right: the sick man was truly 
sick, helpless, incapable. The independent sovereign exists only 
by the will and for the convenience of the other Powers: he has 
now five masters instead of one, and is at this moment five times 
more a slave—five times more under the dominion of foreign dic- 
tation than he would have been if he had submitted to the exac- 
tions of Menschikoff. God forbid that it should be otherwise ! 
It is the only chance to save him from instant dissolution; but 
the power of such support is possible only up to a certain 
stage of corruption. The end will come, and come speedily; and it 
is high time for us to consider seriously the very questions which 
Nicholas proposed, and come without delay to an understanding 
on the steps which are to be pursued when the catastrophe is 
upon us. 
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We cannot see as yet what those steps will be; but there are 
already no obscure “indications of the direction which they will 
follow. The influence of England at Constantinople is less than 
it was before the war; the influence of France is immeasurably 
greater. The French threw us into shadow at Sebastopol; and 
the failure at Kars, glorious as it was, yet was still a failure, and 
the credit of it rests with us, And again, the French and the 
Russians are manifestly drawing together: the Porte, in spite of 
its own will and ours, is forced to bow to their dictation, and the 
division of the sick man’s effects which was offered by Nicholas 
to England, and honourably refused by her, will take place at 
last ; and, perhaps, in some indirect way not to our neighbour's 
disadvantage. 

To us, at least, neither the war nor its consequences will have 
brought any benefit adequate to our sacrifice. It would be well 
if it had brought us nothing to the contrary. Others, however, 
will carry off the prize; we have to pay the cost, and bear the 
burden. ‘lhe Persian war was a direct result of the rupture with 
Russia ; and if it-be true that, in consequence of the Bengal re- 
bellion, Herat,* after all, is not to be surrendered, who can tell 
into what expense and difficulty this may again plunge us, 
Commissioner Yeh doubtless was not set on to insult us by 
agents from St. Petersburgh; but the Russians have had an 
embassy at Pekin: the Chinese know that the two great Western 
Powers with whom they most are brought in contact have been 
fighting, and they have heard the Russian version of the issue. 
They know that the English were beaten at Petropaulowski—they 
have heard of the retreat from Castries Bay: they know, or hope, 
that in defying England they may count on Russia for a friend, 
and the expectation may well have encouraged them to give vent 
to their hatred of us. Lastly, although we should as little expect 
to find traces of direct Muscovite intrigue in Bengal as at Canton, 
yet we should doubt as little that the spent force of the struggle 
in the Euxine was felt upon the Ganges. The mutiny of the 
Sepoys we now know to have been long meditated : if they intended 
to rise against us, they must have looked forward for years past (our 
own fears must have taught them to do it) to a Russian invasion 
as their best opportunity; and the knowledge that the masters 
whom they hated were actually at war with Russia, the accounts 
of our sufferings and difficulties in the Crimea which were as rife 
in the Indian press as in our own, may have shown them that 
we were as liable as the rest of mankind to misfortune, and may 
have assisted easily to stimulate their restlessness. Of this, at 
least, we may be sure, that if it was understood in the East that 
Russia and England, instead of enemies, were cordial friends—that 
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they recognised each other's position, and would assist each other 
in difficulties,—the imagination of resistance or rebellion would 
be quenched in the certainty of its hopelessness. 

We are able to cope with our difficulties: we shall crush the 
miserable Bengalese, who have dishonoured humanity by their 
ferocity. We shall exact an expiation for their crimes, at the tale 
of which their children’s children will quake. The Shah of Persia 
will repent if he trifle with his treaties. The Chinese can be com- 

elled to make tenfold restitution for the burnt factories at Canton. 
We understand the measure of our power. Yet the sufferings 
which we have endured, and shall endure before the work is 
finished—the punishment which we shall inflict, falling unequally 
as it must fall on innocent as well as guilty, even the crimes 
themselves which we must revenge—these are no light things, to 
be dismissed with indifference. The eighty millions of money buried 
in the mud at Balaclava, which have bought so imperfect results 
for us, would have covered India with a meshwork of railways. 
We are compelled to ask whether, after all, these results, or others 
far better, might not have been arrived at by another road ; or, if 
the past was inevitable, whether for the future some wiser policy 
may not be devised? A wiser policy—perhaps we ought to say 
at once, not the policy of the Peace Society, which might answer 
reasonably in the Millennium, when all things are to go well of 
themselves, but which while men are the half-brutes which we find 
them is a dream of imbecility. 

When the Crystal Palace was opened in Hyde Park, all nations, 
it was supposed, were meeting there in a new spirit. The race 
was no longer to be to the strong, but to the skilful and the indus- 
trious. Cannon were to be melted into steam-engines, and bayonets 
twisted into reaping-machines. As we passed under the gleaming 
aisles, we were entering the temple of a new era. Enlightened self- 
interest was to work a revolution where the Gospel had failed. 
How has the vain imagination withered! The answer to the prayer 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury has come down in the battle 
whirlwind—distress of nations, and perplexity. The Angel of 
Justice, to whom alone it is given to introduce order into this 
planet, is painted, in one hand with the balance, in the other— 
not with eloquent persuasion, and reason, and commercial interests, 
and collective wisdom—but with the sword. The voluble lips 
of the peace prophets are for a time closed. We have no leisure 
in these stern days for sentimental folly, which must be content 
to wait for a fairer occasion. 

Well, then, let us look, at any rate, at the facts as they really 
are; and if we commence with a broad sweep, we shall return 
again upon our subject with a clearer understanding of its 
bearings. The Turkish question is part of the Asiatic question ; 
the Asiatic question is part of one which is wide as the world. 
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Turn where we will in Asia, from Constantinople to Pekin, we see 
everywhere but one phenomenon—a swift and absolute social 
dissolution. Oriental governments, Oriental society, Oriental 
religions, are giving way from internal weakness and pressure 
from without. Of any principle of internal organizing life thereis 
no symptom anywhere. Brahminism, Buddhism, Parseeism, either 
linger as shadows or as horrid and hideous superstitions. Ma- 
hometanism, which in the sixth century rode over the earth as 4 
purifying power, has corrupted, like the creed which it displaced, 
retaining nothing of its old self except ferocity and fanaticism, 
Even China, whose constitution had reached its maturity in the days 
of Pericles, and has preserved itself unchanged for more than 
twenty centuries, is failing and disintegrating at last. In a few 
more years, the ruin will be complete. So it has been with half 
of the human race; with the other half the expansion and growth 
have been no less marvellous. Four centuries ago, the Maho- 
metans divided the Spanish Peninsula with the princes of Castile 
and Portugal. The Russians were but one of the unnumbered 
races who shared the plains of Tartary; the French hardly defended 
their independence against England and Burgundy; and the 
English could call their own but half a narrow island, and their 
number scarcely perhaps exceeded the present population of a 
first-class Chinese city. ‘The forest tree, if it break down, will 
become a heap of earth and dust: the single acorn, if it be alive, 
will expand into the oak ; if necessary, it will people the world 
with oaks. The Portuguese and the Spaniards spread east and 
west, and founded empires. ‘The Russians, taking root round f, 
Moscow, formed as it were an expanding circle of firm ground in 
the midst of the surrounding anarchy, and grew and conquered 
it. The English and French stretched across the Atlantic, and 
contended for North America; and the result of this conflict, 
which neither foresaw, has been the creation of a new Power 
equal in strength to either. They went eastward, and struggled 
for Hindostan. If there England prevailed, France has been in- 
demnified by another conquest in another continent, and has 
formed in Northern Africa an outlet for her energies, little less 
splendid than our own. Thus we have all gone forward, some- 
times as enemies, always as rivals, yet with ever accelerating speed, 
The Spaniards have fallen out of the race, but their place has 
been taken by the Americans; and it may now be said that the 
control of the future fortunes of mankind, and the ultimate 
empire over them, lies between France, Russia, the United States, 
and ourselves. We have accused each other of ambition, of 
aggression ; we have watched one another with anxious jealousy; 
we have looked eagerly for the mote in our neighbours’ eyes,§. 
careless altogether whether the beam was in our own; or, 
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we have talked vaguely of “ manifest destinies,” or “ designs of 
Providence.” But destiny in these matters is but the natural 
superiority of moral strength over moral weakness; and the 
aggressions, in the long run (as in our own case we can see 
dearly enough), are the natural and inevitable consequences of the 
intercourse between civilized nations and barbarians. Our mer- 
chants open a trade with India ; they are received with welcome, 
they build factories, accumulate property, and then either they 
awaken the cupidity of the native rulers, who desire to rob them, 
or they are injured by the people, and can obtain no redress. 
They appeal to their own government: there is a display of force 
—an indemnity is exacted for the past, a piece of ground is 
demanded as a guarantee for the future, and a weak power 
makes promises which it has no intention of observing. Then 
comes, perhaps, some act of treachery or cruelty—a murder, or 
perhaps a massacre. Sterner punishment is necessary ; troops are 
sent, native rulers are deposed ; a force must be maintained for 
fiture defence, and the nucleus of an empire is commenced. 
Other princes are next about our frontiers: we make treaties with 
them, which their subjects do not observe. There are robberies 
on the border which must be redressed, and the rulers are too 
feeble to insist upon it ; or they make coalitions against us which, 
for our own security, we must break; or English parties are 
formed in the native courts, which we naturally encourage. So 
by degrees the strong power grows, generally with actual justice 
m its side, never without pretence of justice ; and, taking with 
itas it goes forward, strength instead of weakness, order instead 
of anarchy, it creates its title by the benefits which it conveys. 
At length the native powers are altogether overshadowed ; they 
court our protection, and are at last absorbed by it, or they 
attack us desperately, and are overwhelmed. We find ourselves 
the lords of an empire which our rivals say we have taken by 
force from its natural owners ; while, in detail, each separate step 
Which we have made in advance has been forced upon us by ne- 
cessity or justice. Such, in outline, is the history of all conquests 


| ¥hich have grown, like those of England, out of commerce. 


The growth of Russia has been different, yet for Russian writers 


.}equally easy to justify in detail—equally carrying with it an ulti- 


mate justification in its results. It is a weary business to hear 
English orators declaim on Poland, and foreigners in return 
pointing scornfully to the centuries of Irish misery. We censure 
others freely: and we ourselves do the same thing. But leaving 
Poland and looking to the East, where our present business lies, 


the enormous tract now marked on maps as the Russian Empire 


gain, 


in Asia was not so long ago the hunting-ground of nomad tribes 
of hereditary robbers.. It is now drilled into quiet and industry, 
[Vol. LXVIII. No, CXXXIV.]—New Sznriss, Vol. XII, No. II. GG 
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—roads cross. it, cities rise over it, property and life are secure 
upon it. The same blessings which England has conferred on 
India, in smaller degree, perhaps, but the same in kind, the 
Government of St. Petersburg has carried from the Baltic te 
Behring’s Straits, from the White Sea to the banks of the Tigris; 
Neither our administration nor theirs is perfect ; the worst of the 
two is immeasurably preferable to anarchy. We clamour at the 
manner in which Russia has made her conquests. We should 
remember the proverb of those who live in glass houses: Russia 
may have been, if possible, less scrupulous, but the question is 
merely of degree. Let us compare, for instance, the two last 
examples of our several aggressions. 

The Turks, originally mere barbarian conquerors, treated every- 
where their Christian subjects as an inferior race. The evidence 
of Christians was not admitted in courts of justice; their pro- 
perty even by law was scarcely secured from pillage: as every one 
who had travelled in Turkey knew, they were the pariahs of 
society, regarded rather as dogs than men. Some modification of 
these iniquities had been extorted by the Czars, and had been 
conceded in treaties; but even the concessions granted had fallen 
short of what might have been justly demanded; while such as 
they were, in the Asiatic provinces at least, they were never 
enforced. The right was plainly on one side, the wrong was as 
plainly upon the other. And had Constantinople been on the site 
of Kazan, and Asia Minor on the frontier of Siberia, we should 
have Jooked on with indifference and perhaps with applause, while 
an effete but persecuting race were stripped of their power of doing 
evil. The situation which affected little the justice of the quarrel, 
converted demands which would elsewhere have been reasonable 
into a nefarious agyréssion. War began, and was called an unjus- 
tifiable invasion. The Turkish ‘fleet was attacked in a harbour and 
destroyed ; and Europe rang with the massacre of Sinope. 

Turning to the other picture, a Chinese coasting vessel having 
on board persons suspected of piracy was at anchor in the Canton 
river, and carrying, lawfully or unlawfully (for the point is dis 
puted), the English flag. She was boarded by the local autho- 
rities ; the crew being Chinese subjects, and accused of having 
committed crimes in the Chinese waters, were seized and carried 
ashore for trial. There is not a doubt that in any French of 
American harbour the same course would have been pursued, and 
would have been allowed as a matter of course. Under circum- 
stances infinitely more open to question, the same English flag was 
hauled down by the Americans at the Consul’s house at Grey- 
town, and there has. been no resentment. The right of a strong 
power to deal with its own subjects in its own waters by its owmt 
laws would be admitted universally without reserve; but the 
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Chinese are not a strong power, and therefore have not the 
same rights. We are not quarrelling with the necessity of deal- 
ing very different measure to Commissioner Yeh from what we 
should attempt with President Buchanan or Louis Napoleon, 
only it must be allowed that it is different. We insist on the 
tight to confer‘on Chinese subjects the privileges of Englishmen— 
to interfere by force in the government of a foreign country; and 
when our demands are not complied with—when the reparation 
which we demand is not given with the absolute submission which 
we'require, we do not even appeal to the supreme authority—we 
do not even declare war against the Chinese nation ; but we take 
the law into our own hands then and there, and upon the spot: 
we bombard a city, sacrificing, of course, innumerable lives. As 
the quarrel deepens, we destroy a fleet five times as numerous as 
that which perished at Sinope. Had the independence of China 
been of the same moment to the other great powers as the inde- 
_— of the Porte—had the growth of England in the East 

regarded with the same jealousy as the advances of Russia 
into Turkey, can we flatter ourselves that the voice of Europe, 
which condemned Menschikoff, would have acquitted Sir John 
Bowring — that when Sinope was. stigmatized as an outrage 
against humanity, the bombardment of Canton would have been 
¢onsidered a legitimate act of warfare? Let us call things by their 
ttuename. Each of these proceedings belongs to that dubious class 
of actions which are provoked by cireumstances—actions which 
those who commit them consider absolutely right, which a pedan- 
tical morality shudders at as absolutely wrong; and the character 
ef which impartial judgment will pronounce upon hereafter by 
the ultimate consequences, rather than by the immediate motive. 
Ifwe say that the possession of Constantinople by the Czar is 
dangerous to Europe, and must not be tolerated, we are speaking 
like reasonable men. It is true; and we have a right in our own 
defence to act on our conviction. If we hold up our hands in 
pious horror at annexations and aggressions—if we affect to be 
amazed when a vigorous government interferes with its feeble 
neighbours, shortens their frontier, and meddles with their admi- 
Ristration, we may be speaking in entire conformity with the 
vn which we most of us like to be supposed to act upon ; 

such language in the mouths of Englishmen must seem, 
tevertheless, tolerably absurd. 

In truth, were the world wide enough for all of us, we should 
ach advance our own way and fulfil our own mission, troubling 
eurselves little with mutual jealousies. Unhappily we are, or 

e been, competitors for the same prizes, or we foresee a time 
When we may become so. The inevitable work of annexation 
gees forward; and as we approach more nearly to each other's 
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frontiers, as countries lie at our feet in which we all may claim a 
share, we watch each other with anxiety and terror. Again and 
again, in the last twenty years, our animosities on this ground 
have brought us to the verge of war. The French occupation of 
Algeria is in itself a good thing. Quiet people can till the ground 
there without fear of marauding Arabs. Honest merchants can 
trade there without alarm for the pirate’s flag; and yet to us, 
almost till the recent alliance, it was an object of mere alarm 
and annoyance. In 1888, a dread of Russia plunged us into the 
ill-omened invasion of Affghanistan. In 1840, we barely escaped 
a quarrel with France on the question of Syria and Egypt. The 
French had not forgotten that they once disputed with us for the 
Indian peninsula; and French officers trained the Sikh artillery, 
whose fatal excellence we felt to our cost upon the Sutlej. The 
Turkish affair came after; and though the wound is closed, it is 
not healed, and it cannot heal till in some form it is re-opened; 
for the sickly days of the Turkish rule are numbered, and will 
not be prolonged by the skilfullest leech in Downing-street. 
From the Russian war grew out the Persian; we could not avoid it; 
nor so long as we continue in our present spirit towards each other, 
is there any end to the long vista of similar difficulties which open 
before us. If we would, we cannot stand still; this present war 
with China has grown out of a shadow—a mere casual accident 
which may occur any day. In the Crimea, we had France upon 
our side, and Russia for our only antagonist; but times change, 
and one quarter of the world is not as another—new combina 
tions may be formed. In China another competitor enters upon 
the scene who will not stand by and see us play again the same 
game which we have played in Hindostan. For the present, 
both France and the United States may be pleased to see us fight 
a battle at our own cost by which they will profit as well as we; 
but when the work is finished, at our peril we must seek for no. 
advantages, of which we ourselves are to be the monopolists—a 
single eagle will not be allowed to fatten on so rich a carcass as 
China; and when the present difficulty passes off, the Chinese 
Emperor, if he is wise, may make his game out of our quarrels. 
The Russians have their Embassy at Pekin. Both Russians and 
Americans have their fleets in the Chinese waters. And in the 
common jealousy which England has displayed towards them, 
they have shown a tendency, as natural as it is marked, to coalesce. 
The Celestial Emperor, in his terror of ourselves, may bribe them 
to become his patrons; and there, where the French have little 
interest and little ability to help us, we may find the tables turned 
against us by a combination as formidable as that which has 
crushed Sebastopol. This is no imaginary danger; with the same 


measure which we mete it shall be measured to us: and if we 
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make it our business, as some of us pretend, to curb the aggression 
of the Muscovites—to check the growth of the United States, 
and quarrel with them for the Protectorate of vagabond Indians 
upon their frontiers—in self-defence they will retaliate upon us in 
our own coin, and teach us that if annexation is a crime, the 
English have no dispensation for the exclusive practice of it. 

But annexation is no crime, when it is the substitution of a 
just and vigorous government for a wicked and worthless one. 
The arbitrary frontier lines which divide kingdom from kingdom 
have no magic in them which limits the right of interference, and 
conveys a licence to those who live within the boundaries to 
acknowledge no law but their own wills. The conditions cannot 
be laid down in terms and propositions which decide when inter- 
ference becomes justifiable ; but each separate case contains the 
principles of its own adjustment. The liberties of the individual are 
abridged by the interests of the state; the liberties of each particular 
state must yield to the common interest of humanity; and the same 
right may be said to exist in well-ordered nations to coerce the 
vicious and disorderly nations as exists in separate communities to 
punish individual criminals. This is the true object of war; and in 
this spirit, for the most part, after large necessary deductions for the 
imperfections of all human things, the four empires which wield 
the present strength of this planet have grown. Ambition, policy, 
fanaticism, pride of power, and perhaps even baser passions have 
had their place in building up the fabric ; but this is for the most 
om true, that wherever England, France, Russia, and America 

ave set their foot, they have taken with them something better 
than what they have supplanted, and the further that they can 
go on in the same course the better for mankind. A military 
mutiny has broken the peace of Hindostan; but that peace had 
already lasted for a century, and will return again more firmly 
assured. Who can doubt that the Chinese would lead far happier 
lives—or if not happier, at least purer and better lives—if they too 
were under a strong just hand, if their country was opened to 
commerce, and themselves wheeled into intercourse with the rest 
of the world. If Asia Minor could be governed as Georgia is 
governed, or as the French govern Algeria, the cities with which 
it once was covered might rise again from their ruins, and the 
shores of the Archipelago become once more the garden of the 
world. California, as a Mexican province, was the hunting- 
ground of Indians or the asylum of half-breed cut-throats. Cali- 
fornia in ten years had become the cynosure of emigrants—the 
Eldorado of the old imagination. In the luxuriance of its growth, 
evil had sprung up with good. It was the scene of aspiring toil, 
where the finer culture as yet waited for admission; yet who will 
Compare the worst errors of the worst governed American state 
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with the degenerate ferocity of New Spain ?—who does not fee} 
that with the Americans in possession of Mexico property would 
rise to twentyfold its value, and life would at least be moderatd 
secure ?—that in Cuba, if slavery remaimed, the hateful slave- 
trade would be honourably closed ? 

And it may once for all be assumed, that the human race, what- 
ever Cabinets or Parliaments may think of it, will not ‘be driven 
from their mevitable course. The work which has begun so large 
will go forward. The Asiatic independence which survives wi 
narrow down and grow feebler, and at last die. The will and 
the intellect of the more advanced races will rule in due time 
over that whole continent. The genius of France will follow 
the shores of the Mediterranean; the line of kingdoms which 
divides the empires of England and Russia will grow thinner, 
till their frontiers touch. In spite of Clayton-Bulwer treaties, 
and Dallas-Clarendon interpretations of them, the United 
States will stretch their shadow ever further south. Revolu- 
tion will cease to tear the empire of Montezuma. The falling 
republics of Central America will not for ever be a temptation, by 
their weakness, to the attacks of lawless ruffians. The valley of 
the mighty Amazon, which would grow corn enough to feed a 
thousand million mouths, must fall at last to those who will 
force it to yield its treasure. The ships which carry the com- 
merce of America into the Pacific, carry, too, American justice 
and American cannon as the preachers of it. The Emperor of 
Japan supposed that by Divine right, doing as he would with his 
own, he might close his country against his kind; that when 
vessels in distress were driven into his ports he might seize their 
crews as slaves, or kill them as unlicensed trespassers. Ag 
armed squadron, with the star banner flying, found its way inte 


the Japan waters, and his Serene Majesty was instructed that im) 


nature's statute-book there is no right conferred on any man to 
act unrighteously, because it is ‘his pleasure; that in their own 
time, and by their own means, the Upper Powers will compé 
him, whether he pleases or not, to bring his customs into eon 
formity with wiser usage. 

The fact must be accepted then. Order will triumph ‘over 
disorder, industry over idleness, justice over crime. Good will 
grow when it can by its own merit. It will enforce itself by 
arms when it cannot otherwise find entrance. It will be despotie, 
interfering, dictatorial, aggressive. If needful, it will obliterate 
frontiers, invade, depose, annex—with the most entire composure. 

These influences, again, will not radiate exclusively from 
ourselves. There are other centres of civilization besides Eng- 
land, which England cannot annihilate by denying, which # 
would be wise, therefore, for England to recognise and admit. 
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Our fashion, hitherto, has been to justify our own conquests on 
the ground of their utility, to condemn all others as rapacity 
and ambition. We abolish without compunction the indepen- 
dence of Oude because its court was feeble and hcentious, its 
government dangerous from its worthlessness. When a Turk is 
the sufferer, and from another hand, we imagine virtues in him 
which have never approached so much as his dreams, and we call 
him the victim of lawless aggression. Fact is wiser than we are ; 
and goes its own way, whether we like it or clamour at it. After 
all necessary allowance for the uncertainty of human things, the 
decisive balance of probability declares that, im the immediate 
future, the four powers which, by commerce, conquest, and 
colonization, are brought in contact with the surviving bar- 
barians or semi-civilized nations, will each continue on the same 
road ; and the choice remains to them whether their relations to 
one another shall contimue also the same relations of mutual jea- 
lousy, suspicion, and distrust, which they have hitherto proved, 
or whether, once for all, they can arrive at some common under- 
standing, no longer closing their eyes or opening them, as it 
suits their separate convenience, but looking the truth in the face, 
and submitting to be guided by it. 

Either of these courses is possible. We have seen, however, 
what the past has already cost us, and the same dangers and diffi- 
culties will in the future multiply indefinitely. Asiatic indepen- 
dence will daily become more impossible. Parties will form, or 
have already formed, in the various courts—Russian parties, 
English parties, French parties. There will be intrigue and 
faction, and civil war and invasion. Pashas and governors will 
revolt; and as in Egypt, in 1840, one of us will support the 
master; another, the rebellious satrap. Other wretched Shah- 
Soojahs will be thrust upon thrones which they will disgrace. 
Other Akhbar Khans will revenge the insults by treachery and 
murder. Which of us cares to know the true deserts of the 
Circassians? They are opposed to Russia, and therefore we 
imagine them to be heroes. Yet what worse abomination have 
we heard of the Princes of Oude than the willing baseness which 
feeds the harems of Constantinople with the daughters of these 
patriots of the Caucasus? We shall call evil good, and good 
evil; careful only to support whatever will lend itself to our sepa- 
rate cause; from time to time, as occasion rises, we shall be our- 
selves dragged into the quarrel; we shall intmgue with one 
another's subjects, stimulating villains like the Sepoys to rebel- 
lion, in the name of liberty. We shall be precipitated one upon 
the other, tearing each other to pieces for Turkey, Egypt, 
Persia, Cabul, or China, each of which will be cursed by the 
independence which one or other of us maybe fighting to 
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inflict upon it—each of which would be infinitely blessed in 
lapsing honestly under any one of our separate protectorateg, 
Sometimes, as in the recent struggle, the balance of power may 
be on the side of England, but in a conflict where justice will 
be determined by interest, other coalitions will rise on the wheel, 
and our turn may come to struggle single-handed against a con- 
federacy. Looking to the complications before us, which will 
not be avoided—looking to the elements of folly and fanaticism, 
of conceit and vice, of cruelty and treachery, which enter so 
deeply. into the character of Asiatics—we may feel some certainty 
that if we allow ourselves to drift any longer as the current of 
circumstances for the moment flows, the world is entering on one of 
the most frightful centuries which history as yet has chronicled. 

The same event will in the end be arrived at: .weary at length 
of strife, those who survive the conflict will be forced to acquiesce 
in a peaceful settlement, and after ages will wonder at the per- 
versity which refused to accept tranquillity except at the price of 
wretchedness. 

But there is time yet to strike into a better path ; and little as 
the present temper of this country promises the aduption of it, 
we shall hope against hope for a fairer future. There is an alter- 
native besides drifting with the winds and the waves; let us 
imagine for a moment that the last five years have been blotted 
out—that Sir Hamilton Seymour is again listening to Nicholas 
as he descants on the sick man’s approaching end, and with 
another chart will attempt a fresh channel. “Sire,” we will sup- 
pose him to have replied, “what you say is undoubtedly correct. 
The Turks, or the upper ranks among them, have lost the virtues 
of their ancestors, while they have retained their vices. Every 
symptom which has preceded the dissolution of empires is to be 
found rife at Constantinople, and they would long ago have been 
hurled back across the Bosphorus, or have fallen to pieces by in- 
ternal revolution, had it not suited our convenience to maintain 
a feeble people in possession of a position which in your hands 
would be dangerous. But so artificial an existence cannot be 
sustained for ever. The Turkish provinces fall away from them, 
or crumble into anarchy. The Sultan promises you to prohibit 
the persecution of the Christians, but he is unable to fulfil his 
engagements. It is a grave responsibility to support a govern- 
ment: which is a curse to its subjects; and perhaps, as you say, 
the time is near when it will be no longer possible. But while 
the English Government recognises fully the necessity of preparing 
for a change, they cannot consent to any private arrangement 
between you and themselves. It may be necessary to abolish the 
Turks out of Europe, or partition their provinces, or the form may 
be left, while the administration is placed in other and better 
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thands. You answer for Austria; but the French, at least, must 
be consulted—we cannot move without them. It is but just, and 
prudent as well as just, that every government whose interests 
are affected by the fall or the maintenance of Turkey, and who 
have the power to interfere, should have a voice in this matter. 

“But your Highness has opened the question: permit us now 
to extend it. Turkey is not the only Asiatic kingdom in which 
you, and we, and France, are interested. Your empire and ours 
have grown rather through our necessity than our ambition ; but 
if India was rather forced upon us than sought by us, we cannot 
afford to lose it; and as we dreaded Napoleon's menaced invasion 
from Egypt and Persia, so we have dreaded you. We have been 
driven, in the supposed necessity of defending ourselves, to 
meddle in the kingdoms of Central Asia. Our borders are 
stretching northwards towards you, and yours are reaching 
downwards towards us. What is to be done with the kingdoms 
which lie between us, whose weakness and lawlessness will 
compel interference, but which we shall tight for at last if we do 
not understand each other? In China, too, which seemed so 
long to defy all change, and to stand aloof in its isolation, we 
have been forced to meddle; and we may be obliged to meddle 
there again. In that difficulty the United States will claim a 
voice, and so will you. Our real interests are all identical. We 
desire that the Chinese shall enter the society of nations; shall 
open their ports to our commerce; shall observe their engage- 
ments and respect the laws which regulate the intercourse of the 
world. But it may be necessary to lay force upon them before 
they will understand fully their true relations towards us. In the 
last war, we were obliged to take from them a small fraction of 
territory. In the next, we shall perhaps ask for more, and then 
you may take umbrage; you may be afraid that we intend to 
found in China a second Hindostan. Our American friends may 
take the same view; and if there is a prey in the wind, they may 
claim a share in the carcass, and ask for it disagreeably. 

“And once more (for all these lines radiate from the same 
centre, and may be dealt with on the same principle): You know 
how jealous both you and we have been about the French in 
Africa; about the Americans on the Isthmus of Darien and in 
Mexico. Of course the French will do better in Algiers than 
the Moors could do; and to Mexico itself an American conquest 
would be an infinite advantage: but we are all suspicious and 
afraid of each other. Each fresh accession of empire is an 
accession of strength; and strength gained by one may be 
used to the disadvantage of the rest. Now, is it not possible 
that, taking this Turkish difficulty as our starting-point, we 
may arrive in concert at some general principles of conduct 
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which shall be our guide in our relations with one another, when 
we come in contact with such other countries as it is desirable 
that we should severally fluence. I do not speak of annexation: 
there are many places where we would gladly escape the necessity 
of annexation, if by any other means the desired results of reason- 
‘able government could be attained. At present, the half-civilized 
nations are encouraged by the knowledge of our rivalries. If a 
pressure is laid on them by any one of the great powers, they 
understand that they may look with confidence to the support of 
the others. Let them be informed that henceforward they shall 
encourage no such hope; that when they offend against the laws 
of civilization, the joint pressure of four strong nations will unite 
to compel them into wiser conduct. English officers are sent 
into Bokhara; the Khan sees that our hand is far off, and cannot 
reach him, and they are villainously murdered. If the Khan had 
understood that such a crime would have been resented by your 
Highness—that he would be treated by you as an offender against 
the common laws of humanity—the certainty of punishment 
would have held his hand. In Constantinople, at Teheran, at 
Khiva, at Cabul, at Pekin, at Japan, let us insist then on the admis- 
sion of our representatives, who shall be instructed to act together 
in a cordial and generous spirit. If necessary, let them revise 
the laws. If the native courts refuse compliance with these 
suggestions, let the native courts be informed that we shall unite 
to enforce such compliance. If they pretend that they are with- 
out power over their own subjects, let them be taught, if desirable, 
by experience, that the power will be supplied by us. It will be 
enough to insist on a few broad conditions. Intolerance must 
be at an end. The missionaries of Christianity must have free 
course through the world, and free exercise of religion be per- 
mitted everywhere, without interference, without restriction, with- 
out the infliction of disabilities, political and social. Let trade be 
free, and property secure. Let the ways be opened everywhere to 
capital and enterprise, and the adventurers from our various coun- 
tries will then carry with them spontaneously the habits and the 
thoughts which will spare us the necessity of conquest, and create, 
in a few generations, from within, an insensible revolution—a civil 
and spiritual renovation. The moral weight of our alliance for such 
an object will, in most cases, of itself compel submission. If it bo 
refused, a fraction of the force which our present suspicions of each 
other oblige us to maintain will be adequate to a purpose as much 
simpler and easier as it is nobler and better, and more worthy of 
our position among mankind. Such a course promises the best for 
Asia, and for Turkey as part of it. It may fail ; but the probabi- 
lities are in its favour; and when the happiness of so large a por- 
tion of the human family is at stake, we must do the best which 
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we can for them, and no longer deal with their interests by the 
uncertain suggestions of emergencies as they happen to arise. 

“ And again—our mutual relations appear likely to be no less 
improved. In the first place, a common engagement in a great 
generous purpose will be the best security that we shall keep the 
peace among ourselves. Governments may change, but a bond 
of union will remain, not easily broken. We shall study each 
other's habits in a larger spirit; no longer feeling it necessary to 
our position to magnify faults and close our eyes to our respective 
excellences. Again, the success of the policy which I propose 
will depend on the liberality and general confidence with which 
we engage in it. We must abstain from vexatious and imperti- 
nent interference with one another on minor matters; and there- 
fore, should either of us now or hereafter show signs of a desire 
for separate aggrandizement—if, in a serious matter like the pre- 
sent, when candour and unselfishness can alone lead to a useful 
result, symptoms should appear of private, unacknowledged objects 
being sought,—the compact might be so arranged as to secure 
the union of three Powers against the fourth. 

“Again, since it is impossible to foresee the contingencies which 
may arise, and large free action must be left us on our frontiers 
and wherever we have interests, so if there be a question of de- 
elaring war, or of annexing a province, such a step should not be 
entered on without a conference, or, at least, without separate 
consultation of the four governments. We are weak men, and 
apt to be especially weak when we are plaintiffs, judges, and 
juries in our own quarrels; and although on the whole we may 
desire to act rightly, we have sometimes cause to wish that we 
had shown greater forbearance, and might have profited by the 
assistance of an independent opinion. 

“Your Highness and your predecessors doubtless understood 
better than we did your quarrels with the Turks, and you felt 
yourselves justified in taking their conquests in Europe back from 
them ; but your conduct could be represented by your enemies in 
more dubious colours. We are not the persons to throw stones. 
Your Highness knows Mr. Cobden, and may have read his 
pamphlet on ‘ Wars in India. The affair at Rangoon was not 
as clear as we could wish it; and the less perhaps that is said of 
the opium question the better. All these points would have been 
benefited by freer ventilation; and although, nevertheless, the 
Pruth might still have been the boundary of the Russian empire, 
and England might still have occupied Pegu and brought the 
Chinese to their senses, the disputes would all have improved in 
form, and the conclusions have been more satisfactory. Letting 
bygones be bygones, let us try for the future the other system. 
There will be less occasion, we may hope, for annexation ; but a 
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cause may arise—it is possible as a contingency. Constanti- 
nople is a ticklish subject. But it might be desirable, for in- 
stance, that the French should occupy Egypt and Syria. We 
ourselves may have to take the province of Canton. The 
Japanese may break their engagement with the Government at 
Washington. Or again, we know how Cuba lies at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and we know the influence which in the long 
run these geographical positions exercise. As things noware, the 
Americans—if Spain will not sell Cuba—may pick a quarrel for 
it ; or some filibustering expedition like that of Lopez may be fitted 
out and gain some success there or elsewhere ; and the temptation 
might become too strong to resist, and then we should be all in 
confusion, and the peace of the world would be broken fora busi- 
ness which in itself no reasonable person would regret. Let it 
be agreed among us that these and all other changes, when really 
reasonable, shall be permitted and encouraged, so that they are 
effected in a reasonable manner, and all fair objections are fairly 
canvassed, considered, and answered. Then there will be less food 
provided for captious persons, less material for the mutual re- 
proaches of Cabinets, and we shall not be drawn any longer to 
seek ex post facto justifications of arbitrary conquests in the ad- 
vantuges which have resulted from them.” 

In some such language we can conceive Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour to have replied to the Emperor Nicholas, and England to 
- have. been richer by eighty millions of money, and tens of thou- 
sands of brave men. Or rather, perhaps, it is too promising 4 
vision, and we can conceive nothing of the kind. It is no place 
for an ambassador to propound political theories. Russia was 
disguising a selfish ambition in the midst of designs which were 
but partially honest, and -she required to be chastised. But 
Russia has bought her lesson, and we too have paid heavily for 
our mistakes—wilful, or inevitable. The difficulty is postponed, 
but it is not overcome; and although for the present we may 
rest contented in the Anglo-French alliance, it is idle to conceal 
from ourselves that it is subject to accident; that Russia and 
America are mighty powers, which can neither be ignored nor 
despised—powers which will and must exercise a vast influence 
upon the future condition of the world. A fabric of policy, as 
well as of stone and plaster, stands more firmly on four pillars 
than on two. The past of all of us poorly bears inspection: it 
is better for us to bury our recriminations, and endeavour to be 
wise for the future. 

Suggestions little in harmony with the feelings towards our late 
enemies in which we have indulged so liberally may seem at first 
not easily tolerable ; but the hostility of nations is not as the 
quarrels of individual persons, and ceases, or ought to cease, when 
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the immediate differences are composed. It were easy to write 
much on such a subject; but it is enough for the present to have 
sketched an outline, and details are beyond our purpose. 

There remains but to consider such objections as may be 
urged, not by noisy, hysterical persons, who imagine themselves 
patriots because they can point rhetorical commonplaces on 
England's mission, and the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
but by those who can be contented to learn from facts, and to 
reason upon them calmly. 

And first, it may be said that such a scheme as we have pro- 
posed, however we may hide its character under plausible dis- 
guises, is, in fact, an organized conspiracy against the liberties 
of weak nations who cannot defend themselves. In gigantic 
imitation of the partition of Poland, we are now to partition 
Asia. The true remedy would be, to abstain from plunder ; and 
we suggest, instead, a quiet division of it. We answer, that 
Asia is now being partitioned ; year after year huge segments of 
it lapse under one or other of our several dominions, and the 
only means by which the process can be arrested is, to prevent 
the native princes from indulging any longer in conduct which 
compels us, whether we desire it or not, to remove or punish 
them. That a concert of the Four Powers would be a conspiracy 
is quite true: it would be a conspiracy in the sense in which all 
society is a conspiracy—a conspiracy in which. the better sort of 
persons lay their strength together to oblige the rest at their 
peril to submit to order. Neither man nor nation can plead a 
right to do what is wrong: let us do right of ourselves, if we are 
able and willing; if by any means we are out of the right way, 
let us be thankful to any beneficent person who will rein us and 
drag us back into it by force. This is to conspire against licence, 
it is not to conspire against liberty; nor would liberty, true 
liberty, be exposed to danger, either in Europe or in Asia. In 
Asia there is none to injure. In Europe, at present, however it 
may have been in times past, the true enemy of freedom is not 
Russia, but Austria; and neither Austria nor any of the Ger- 
man Powers would claim a voice in questions in which they are 
in no way concerned. Austrian influence, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate, is confined to Europe, and cannot extend into other con- 
tinents. And even in Europe it is happily limited, and need not 
be enlarged. Austria's best friends would not desire to obtain 
for her an increase of hatred, by an extension of her detested 
administration into Wallachia and Moldavia—the only countries 
among those of which we are speaking in the settlement of which 
she might legitimately claim to be consulted. 

But secondly—Is not such an alliance with such objects im- 
possible? Who ever heard or read of a coalition of nations, ex- 
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cept in self-defence, or else for the perpetration of some iniquity? 
Yet in this great age, so fertile in new things, it is but one more 
novelty ; and we will ask another question—Is it, or is it not, 
desirable? If we have a sufficient answer here, we will not 
believe in impossibilities, Difficult it may be; but was there 
ever a great or good thing achieved which has not been full of diffi- 
culty? And why are men of genius sent among us, except to cope 
with difficulty and conquer it? Two channels are open into 
which we may steer: one we know to be full of shoals and 
breakers ; the other, though untried, appears to be deep water. 
The experiment is worth the attempt. The future is dark, we 
know not whither it may lead us; but we fly from an evil too 
well ascertained, and our intentions we presume to be honest, 


If we fail, the failure can lead to nothing worse than the cer- — 


tainty before us if we remain passive; at any moment we. can 
fall back upon Lord Clarendon, and “drift” into war. If we 
succeed, the statesmen whose names are connected with the 
diplomatic revolution will take their place among the immortal 
benefactors of mankind. 
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The Choephore of Aischylus: with Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By John Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin 
and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, London: 
John W, Parker und Son, 1857. 


E regard this work with interest and satisfaction, not only 

_as a very useful one in itself, but as a successful effort im 
the higher branches of classical criticism. Oxford has not 
hitherto been very great in this peculiar department of literature. 
With the exception of Mr. Linwood’s “ Eumenides,” and some 
other works from the same pen, little has yet been done to rival the 
fame of Cambridge in that sort of close verbal scholarship which 
delights in dealing with MS. readings, and in discussing and com- 
paring the conjectures of the learned on perplexing passages in the 
Greek writers. In fact, Elmsley and Gaisford are almost the sole 
representatives of the Porsonian school in the sister University. 
Even the editions of the Greek tragedies which are issued from 
her press have been revised by a continental scholar. We shall 
not stay to discuss the causes of this evident difference in the 
classical studies of the two Universities ; nor have we any wish 
to give mere criticism, as an art, undue preference over the intel- 
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lectual comprehension and analysis of the subject-matter of the 
ts, historians, and philosophers of Greece. It is easy to 
attend too exclusively to mere words, that is, to words considered 
singly, rather than in their logical combinations ; it is easy also 
to forget, while we centre our thoughts solely on what is said, 
that words are the vehicles of the writer's mind, and that a 
rfect appreciation of the latter cannot be attained without exact 
attention to the former. Professor Conington has avoided both 
of these extremes, and has combined the rare qualities of an 
excellent interpreter of his author's meaning, and of a judicious 
critic of his language. The Greek scholars of the last genera- 
tion, if we may form an opinion from the tone of their commen- 
taries, were more engaged in guessing what Aischylus wrote, than 
inconsidering why he wrote it. Of course, among many lucky hits, 
they also fell into a good many errors, and some absurdities. In 
a poet so full of abstruse speculations and mystical theology as 
Hschylus, it is highly expedient to explain to students the point 
and drift of each drama as a whole; at least, no edition can be 
ealled complete without such aids to the right understanding 
of it. Professor Conington has done this: he has given us an 
excellent Introduction, which throws much light upon the poet's 
peculiar treatment of his subject, and the relations subsisting 
between the unseen world of spirits and man, as unconsciously 
influenced by them. His book is, in a word, the best edition of 
the most difficult of all the Greek plays that have been separately 
published, either in this country, or on the continent. It is but 
asmall book, but it contains all that can reasonably be required 
in the way of explanation; and this has been briefly but clearly 
given in nearly every line of the text, according to the author's 
own convictions. And it affords abundant evidences that he has 
not been ambitious merely to give new views or new readings, but 
has carefully weighed the opinions of his predecessors on the many 
obscurities which are to be met with in this play. 

In the numerous editions which are almost daily appearing 
of the classical writers, though some may think the greater part 
of them wholly superfluous, we see a healthy sign of the firm 
hold that polite literature has taken in nearly all the educational 
schemes of the day. We still adhere to them; still vainly search 
for any adequate substitute for them. The very difficulties and 
discrepancies in them are useful incentives to research; they 
cultivate intellect and call forth talent; they are a source at once 
of pleasure and of profit, instead of a motive for discontentment 
and disparagement, as the adversaries of the old system wrongly 
contend. They furnish a common battle-field for genius, on 
which, at least, much ink has been and is likely to be shed. 
Were there nothing left to emend, nothing to interpret, nothing 
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further to discover, the ambition in scholarship would be less, 
and with it, the study itself would lose something of its present 
zest. Itis therefore no paradox to affirm, that so far as con- 
cerns the use to which we put the ancient classical authors, their 
very faultiness constitutes much of their excellence. 

The dramatic writers of Greece form a very extensive and 
singularly varied portion of its unrivalled literature.. As the 
bards and ballad-singers of the pre-historic times were the chief 
instructors of the people in the deeds of their warlike ancestors, 
so ina more polished but equally imaginative age, the Drama 
kept alive the memory of kingly and heroic achievements. Ata 
still later period of the Republic, the orators made it their duty, 
by appealing to the facts of history properly so called, to draw 
men’s minds from the eternal details of the Trojan War, the 
deeds of Theseus, of Hercules, and other demi-gods, to the more 
recent and stirring scenes of national glory—the Persian wars, 
the wisdom of former legislators, the supremacy of Athens by 
sea and land, her colonies, her revenues, and her illustrious 
citizens. The tragic. writers dealt entirely with myths; the 
orators chiefly in facts,—for, if they occasionally used the old 
myths, it was by way of appeal to the popular sympathy, a con- 
cession to the inordinate vanity of ancestry which was so singular 
a trait in the Athenian character. A natural result of this 
change from the ascendancy of the stage to that of the bema, was, 
that the people (who, though scarcely recognised as a part of 
the drama, are always the true actors in great events) became 
more prominently brought forward as the subject of every 
harangue. The democratic element thus completely displaced 
the high aristocratic and king-worshipping tendencies which so 
strongly tinge the writings of the older dramatists, A‘schylus 
and Sophocles. Euripides, whose rhetorical propensities have 
often been remarked, had, in fact, much in common with the 
orators of the Pnyx. He formed, as it were, the medium between 
the impossible heroism of legendary Hellas, and the actual 
realities of every-day life. Men, not gods and heroes, were his 
favourite theme; and though he did not venture to violate the 
prescriptive right of Tragedy to select her materials from the 
heroic ages, he made use of them only as a mask, while he repre- 
sented man in his true nature. He did not, like Avschylus and 
Sophocles, treat of woes, crimes, and sufferings, as resulting 
from the dark agencies of destiny, or the jealousy of the gods 
against too great prosperity; but he spoke of them as the direct 
consequences of man’s own passions, his follies, and his per- 
versities. 

There certainly is something spell-like in the method which 
fEschylus adopts, and nowhere more powerfully than in_ the 
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“Orestea.” His doctrines of Retribution for wrong, to be paid 
by the offender, sooner or later, to the uttermost,—of counter- 
acting good and evil influences in the world of spirits,—and of 
the control which even the dead in Hades exercise over affairs 
on earth, enable him to throw a veil of mystery over his cha- 
racters such as the practical and less superstitious Euripides 
never attempts to interpose. The fate of Agamemnon, which is 
but slightly touched upon in the ‘‘ Odyssey,” was probably treated 
of more in detail by the authors of the Cyclic poems, from which, 
rather than from Homer himself, the tragic writers were in the 
habit of borrowing their themes. A%schylus, however, as Pro- 
fessor Conington remarks, has nothing in common with Homer 
but the bare fact of the return of Orestes after years of absence, 
and the revenge which he takes. If the Cyclic poets had not 
said more than this, it is difficult to account for the celebrity 
which the story seems to have acquired among the legends of 
eatly Greece. The narrative doubtless had its origin in truth ; 
and it suited the feelings and impulses of the Greeks, with whom 
revenge was held as a most sacred duty. That each of the three 
rival dramatists have given the story as rivals—that is, with 
distinct references to each other's version of it, is no slight testi- 
mony to the favour with which it was then commonly received. 
And we cannot help noticing the proofs which the very fact of 
such a story being popular affords of the high intellect of the 
Greeks. They did not, like us, bestow their power upon light 
and amusing works of fiction; but the gloomy, the harrowing, 
the sublime, the mysterious, were the subjects from which they 
sought moral instruction as well as mental improvement. It is 
impossible that men could think lightly of such crimes as 
adultery and murder, when they read and heard of the Tiate, 
or Divine Retribution, which overtook the royal criminals, even 
in the midst of their fancied security. Not only Aischylus, but 
his compeers in the tragic art, inculcate that doctrine of salutary 
terrorism—‘ TO THE DOER IT IS OWED THAT HE SUFFER.” 
Fond as the Greeks were (and as all clever people are) of wit, 
they were not by nature frivolous. The name Heathen (e0vixde), 
as contrasted with Christian, is too apt to be disparaged. Those 
Christians who love Christianity more than they love truth, are 
loth to recognise that there was very much that was true, very 
much that was morally right, and very much of real virtue in 
the traditional system of the Greeks. 

Impressed with the conviction that crimes deserved punish- 
ment, and regarding justice as an immutable law both of the 
gods and of civilized communities, the Greeks came to the con- 
clusion that a man must suffer for his sins either in his own 
person, or in the persons of his immediate descendants, or, since 
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both were sometimes seen to escape, in the nether world, the 
Hades of departed spirits. Here, therefore, they anticipated 
the doctrine taught in the Hebrew Scriptures, that man will 
hereafter be formally arraigned before a judge, and must give an 
account of his actions on earth. A%schylus has a very remark- 
able passage on this subject in his “Suppliant Women.” He 
asks, “‘ How can a man be holy if he takes a woman to wife 
against the will of her father? Not even in Hades after death 
will a lewd man escape being arraigned, if he has done this, 
There, also (7, e. as well as on earth), a god of the other world 
judges sins, as we are told, in the last judgment among the 
dead.” The details of this judgment are given with extraordi- 


nary force and clearness by Plato in his Dialogue of “ The 


Gorgias.” We cannot doubt tha. much of the materialism 
which we find in the Christian conception of this judgment had 
its origin in these views of the Greeks, which are in themselves 
of unknown antiquity, and may have come to them along with 
the Pelasgic immigrations from the central plains of Asia 
Euripides, who with most of the early philosophers taught the 
immortality of the soul, inculeates the very same doctrine of 
retribution in the world to come. “ There is,” he said in the 
“ Helena,” speaking of the dishonesty of violating solemn promises, 
“a vengeance for these things, both for those in Hades and for 
all mankind on earth. The mind of the departed does not indeed 
live (?. e. as in the human life), but it has a consciousness which 
is eternal, when it has been reunited to the eternal ether” (i.¢ 
the celestial fluid whence it was thought to be derived). 

Such passages will illustrate our meaning, when we say that 
the Greeks had clear conceptions of the beauty of virtue and of 
the penalties due to sin. It hence follows, that the exhibition of 
such plays as those of the “ Orestea” were great moral lessons, 
filling the minds of a reflecting people with awe, and exercising 
a salutary effect on dispositions which were naturally resentful 
and fierce, and on passions which were naturally strong. They 
had, we venture to affirm, a much better moral influence than 
the brutal exhibition of public executions has in the heart of 
our English towns. While old Hellas said to her people, “ You 
ought not to do this,” modern England says, “ You shall not do 
this.” No; the Greeks did not require an inspired scripture to 
be told the fact that murders, and adulteries, and violence, and 
fraud, were wrong, and would bring a curse, sooner or later, om 
those who practised them. ‘They were equally aware of the 
beauty of virtue. The pictures we have in the Greek tragedies 
of youthful chastity under strong temptations, of sisterly affec- 
tion, of conjugal self-devotion, of patience and fortitude under 
trials, besides the direct and repeated precepts and exhortations 
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to the practice of virtue, are positive proofs that “‘ the beauty of 
holiness” was strongly felt by a nation whom ignorant people 
sneer at as “ heathens,” and whose glorious and immortal works 
fanatical people would proscribe, as filling the youthful mind 
with “unchristian notions.” It may be safely averred that 
there is not a single moral doctrine, of all those which are 
commonly thought distinctively Christian, that may not he 
clearly traced in the writings of the Greeks. If they believed in 
punishments hereafter for sin, by the same inferences, drawn 
from the doctrine of eternal justice, they believed in the reward 
of virtue. Here is a charming passage from the “ Alcestis” of 
Euripides :—“ Let not the tomb of thy wife be looked upon as 
the mound of the ordinary dead. Let it be honoured by way- 
farers as they would honour the gods. And some one, as he 
treads the sloping road, shall say, T’his woman once died for her 
husband, but now she is a saint in heaven. Farewell, holy one, 
and mayst thou send us what is good.” 

“But,” it will be urged, “look at the horrible profligacy of 
the pagan times, and contrast it with the pure morality incul- 
cated by Christianity.” How often do we hear this, and how 
few there are really competent, either from their knowledge of 
antiquity or their knowledge of modern life—disguised as it is 
under that deceitful mask called respectability,—to pronounce 
such a judgment! We know pretty accurately, from Aristo- 
phanes especially, the abominations that did exist at Athens; 
and we know also from the equally minute details in Juvenal 
and Martial, that Rome under the emperors was very far indeed 
from being a heaven upon earth. But do we not also know, from 
modern police reports and other equally unequivocal proofs, that 
London is not one whit better than either Athens or Rome? 
Those who think that it is, very greatly deceive themselves. 
Man is man—the same in all ages, because the same passions 
and the same temptations exist under every dispensation. Chris- 
tianity has not changed man. Perhaps it was not even intended 
that it should do so. That would have been to alter the very 
laws and impulses of humanity itself. To know our duty, either 
from direct revelation or from reason, is one thing; to practise 
it, even under the clear conditions of rewards and punishments, 
is more than man is willing to do, because man is so constituted 
that implicit obedience is nearly an impossibility to him. 

The general theme of the trilogy comprising the “ Agamemnon,” 
“Choephore,” and “ Kumenides,” together called by Aristophanes 
“ The Orestea,” may be given in a very few words. In (1) Agamem- 
non, the victor of ‘roy, is murdered on his return to Argos by his 
faithless wife and her paramour A%gisthus. In (2) the son 
Orestes returns from exile, and, instigated by an oracle of Apollo, 
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slays his mother to avenge his father, and immediately becomes 
a maniac, from horror and remorse at the deed. In (3) he places 
himself under the protection of his patron god at Delphi, and is 
by him commanded to fly to the statue of Pallas at Athens, 
There he is formally tried by a jury of the citizens under the 
presidency of the goddess herself, and is acquitted. It is with 
the second of these subjects exclusively that the Choephore 
treats. 

Professor Conington has given in the Introduction a very 
valuable analysis of the plot: an account of the sources whence 
it was derived, a comparison of the same subject as treated by 
Sophocles and Euripides, and a critique of the separate cha- 
racters, in all of which we heartily agree with him. The path 
which he has marked out for himself as a critic is, we think, 
open to some animadversion. He prefers to give the text of the 
MS. in passages where it is avowedly quite corrupt (and conse- 
quently, is simply worthless to a reader, whatever it may be to 
a professed critic), to the rejection of conjectural emendations 
which, though not absolutely certain, yet possess such a high 
degree of plausibility as to satisfy less scrupulous minds that 
they approach at least very closely to the words of the author, 
Some emendations indeed he has admitted, as every one must, 
who would make the play intelligible at all; but we think he 
might have extended the licence with advantage to his readers, 
In fact, we don't think the Professor, in his zeal for the vulgate 
text, has quite fairly stated the case as at issue between the 
emendators and the conservative editors. His words are these 
(Preface, p. ix.)—‘‘ Surely where—as in the obscurity of the 
author and the deficiency of documentary evidence may well be 
the case—an editor is unable to satisfy himself of the true reading 
of a passage, his business is to give the text as it stands, adding 
such opinions as may commend themselves to him on the proba- 
bilities of the matter. The question is not simply, as some 
appear to think, between two readings, neither, doubtless, the 
product of the author, but one making sense, the other nonsense, 
but between a reading which, if not genuine, is the wreck of the 
genuine one, and another, which is confessedly only a makeshift 
till the genuine one be found.” Now, no critic who has hit 
upon an emendation in a corrupt passage, would regard it as 
doubtless not more the true reading than the corrupt word of the 
MS., nor even as confessedly only a makeshift till a better one 
ean be found. If this is the light in which the Professor views 
conjectural restorations of the text, we think he has hardly been 
consistent in admitting them at all; still less is he consistent in 
complaining that little has been done by recent editors in the way 
of successful critical restoration. When a critic has to deal with 
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a corrupt passage, he has before him three conditions which any 
emendation must completely satisfy before it has, avowedly, the 
slightest claim to pass current as the true text of the author. It 
must suit the context, i.e., be exactly the word which the poet 
ought to have written to carry out his own meaning; it must suit 
the metre to a syllable (which in choral verses is an evidence of 
the utmost weight) ; and it must be defensible on the known laws 
of paleography, that is, it must be such a word as easily might, 
according to the mistakes known to have been often made by 
transcribers, have passed into the corrupt word found in the MSS. 
To illustrate this by a single example. In v. 649 of the present 
play we find the manifestly corrupt words dmuace Owuarwv. Pro- 
fessor Conington retains them in his text, marked with +, as 
asign that the clause is not to be construed, simply because it 
cannot be. Now, the poet is here speaking of vengeance for 
blood which will happen to the house. The Greek scholiast, in 
paraphrasing the passage, gives the word oikore, and also the 
word aiuarwv. The metre of the strophe requires the original in 
the first word to have been VY —- V -, a diiambus. Hermann has 
restored Oduoroww, tk 8 aiuatwv. All the evidences concur in 
pointing to this as undoubtedly the true reading. But Professor 
Conington rejects it, and on what grounds? Because, we sup- 
pose, it is “ confessedly only a makeshift till a better one can be 
found.” We should like to know what may be the chances of 
such an emendation as this being ever surpassed by another. 

On the same grounds, we think the Professor wrong in not 
adopting érop@iaZwyv for eroxPaakev in v. 955, and the brilliant 
emendation of Hermann in v. 800, puxdv éviZere for uvyxov 
voulZere. The new reading restores the metre, the old one vio- 
lates it. The one is natural and good Greek; the other is the 
strangest of phrases, “to habituate a house” instead of “ to in- 
habit it.” And so, we must confess, instead of the worthless 
farrago in y. 544, ovpaceracacrapyavymAiZero, which Pro- 
fessor Conington divides indeed into words, but leaves in the 
text, we had rather sce ovpie aract orapyavorg wrAiZero, even 
though here it is confessedly doubtful whether the second word 
Should be azaot, or tera, or guotet, or azacroc, or some other 
epithet not yet proposed. But we have a grave objection here to 
make to the course which the Professor has followed in two of 
the most difficult of the choruses. The antithetical metres, of 
course, are the most certain and indisputable tests of genuine and 
corrupt readings. If the strophic and the antistrophic verse do 
not coincide, one or the other is indisputably wrong. But here the 
Professor has omitted the usual marks of antistrophie notation ; 
and so, while he gives the corrupt MSS. readings as the genuine 
words of Aischylus, he has, like a shrewd lawyer, kept back the 
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evidences that existed against himself. Both these choruses can 
be, and have been, emended, so that, metrically and grammati- 
cally, not a flaw remains even of a single faulty syllable. It is 
true such a restoration involves a considerable liberty in dealing 
with the more perplexing corruptions, but let us put the ques- 
tion in this light:—If the old readings cannot possibly be, and 
the new readings very probably are, the exact words of the poet, 
why should we prefer the former, or what satisfaction results to 
the young student from the contemplation that they are at least 
“the wreck of the genuine text ?” 

It is quite an error to urge that emendations at best are only 
intended just to make a Greek sentence capable of being con- 
strued. Were that indeed the case, something might still be said 
in their favour; for were our school and college texts but an 
admixture of passages, some of which had a meaning while others 
had none at all, comparatively few students would be induced to 
give sufficient time and attention to them. But we claim for 
good emendations a far higher ground of admission than this,— 
viz., that though we cannot prove them to be exact restorations 
of the original, they still possess, for the most part, by the 
common law of chances, as regulated by the finite capabilities of 
the language, a claim to supersede what is absurd, impossible, 
and indefensible on any other plea than the antiquity of a few 
hundred years. 

Having stated thus much, we have nothing but praise to give 
for the principles on which the work was undertaken, and for the 
manner in which it has been carried out. Neither haste nor 
inaccuracy can be alleged against the learned editor. It is evi- 
dent that he never speaks but after mature thought; never 
hazards an assertion for which he has‘not his reasons. He has 
weighed, scrupulously and laboriously, the conflicting opinions 
of the best editors; and his strong sense and powerful mind give 
great weight to the judgment which he pronounces. Consequently, 
the present edition is one of unquestionable value, and every 
future editor will be under an obligation to go through it with all 
the care that it deserves. It remains only for us to mention as 
briefly as possible afew passages where we are compelled to differ 
from the interpretations propounded in the notes. 

In v. 172, and again in y. 189, the learned editor gives, on very 
insufficient grounds, a meaning to xefpeoOa (“to mourn fora 
person”) which, though it has analogy in its defence in the 
similar use of xémreoAa and réimrecOai twa, is not only without 
example, but departs from the natural sense of the passages, both 
of which directly refer to the cutting of hair as‘a token of mourn- 
ing. Liectra, finding a lock laid on her father’s tomb, argues 
thus :—“‘ I see here an offering to my father. Now, no one here 
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at Argos, except myself, could have left it, because all his other 
relations are hostile to him; consequently (as I did not myself 
leave it) it must be the offering of my brother Orestes who has 
returned.” ‘The reader must judge whether this inferential rea- 
soning “introduces an absurdity,” as the Professor objects. In 
the other passage he admits, as all must admit, that “at first 
sight” the verb more naturally refers to the hair as the object 
than to Agamemnon. We apprehend that in neither passage is 
there any doubt that the old interpretation is the true one; espe- 
cially as Homer uses xefoacfar kounv, and indeed other writers 
also, as Euripides, “ Electr.,” 546. 

In v. 177 the editor preters the old reading (u@yv 7 interro- 
gatively) to the obvious correction jy, “ Can it then be that this 
offering was secretly made by Orestes?” The use of the sub- 
junctive, though very common in deliberation, and consequently 
where the verb implies some action that may be done by the 
speaker, is contrary to the laws of the Attic language when used 
with a neuter or substantive verb in the third person. Thus, no 
Attic writer would have said, and no modern scholar would 
attempt to defend, uwv rovro yévnra dikacov— Could this be 
right?” The subjunctive, under every possible combination, is 
future; and if it ever refers to what has actually happened, it can 
only mean that experience has yet to show whether or not it has 
so happened. But even thus it is never used interrogatively. 
The poet would have said, pu) éori, not poy ¥, in the sense “ Can 
it be?” Compare Sophocles, “ Trachiniv,” v. 316. 

In the corrupt verse 224, a little attention to a fact which is 
too commonly unnoticed by editors,—viz., that the nominative of 
the personal pronoun is only used where emphasis is conveyed, 
would have shown that éy@ is a metrical makeshift, inserted after 
tposevvérw had keen corrupted to rpovvvérw, and ravra to rads, 
—both very ordinary errors of transcribers. We think the Pro- 
fessor should have adopted the obvious emendation, ravra oé 
mpocevvirw, given in another editor's text. For mpocevvéirw 
may be called certain, as necessary to the meaning. 

In that most perplexing passage, v. 278, &c., the editor, in pro- 
posing BAacravew for the doubtful rag d? vey of the MSS., 
should at least have mentioned Hermann’s highly ingenious, and, 
we must think, more probable emendation, racd’ aivwv vdcove, 
“specifying the following diseases—namely, leprosy,” kc. The 
word proposed has two objections, though neither, indeed, is in- 
superable—viz., the ¢ before SA, and the active use of a neuter 
verb. In gwveiv, for pwvei, he is, perhaps, right: not that the 
meaning he gives is a very plain or natural one, but it is the 
best remedy that has been proposed, except the transposition of 
¥. 285 to follow v. 288. 
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Inv. 294, Porson’s emendation ovv@éew for cvAAdev (recorded 
by Mr. Burges in p. 195 of his “ Appendix to the Troades’), is a 
very probable one. We know not how it has so long escaped the 
notice of the editors. Hermann himself quotes a fragment of 
Euripides, which might have suggested it to him—yi por yévorro 
pare auvbirne Beoic. 

The passage in v. 623-630, certainly one of the most perplex- 
ing in the extant plays, has not, we think, been very successfully 
treated in this edition. The editor makes the whole of the strophe 
one sentence, whereas the two last lines, as in the antistrophe, 
clearly form a separate conclusion deduced from what precedes, 
We cannot accept either of the meanings which he thinks may 
attach to axafpwe rlewv r1,— to pay honour which is no honour,” 
or “to celebrate wrongly,” for “to celebrate as wrong.” The old 
scholiast, we think, was right in the main in supplying “I will 
now mention Clytemnestra’s case ;’ and we believe akapoy for 
axaipwe, is all the correction that is required. There is, in fact, 
an aposiopesis, of which we have an exactly similar example in 
v. 192. ‘The sense is then as follows :—‘ And now that I have 
made mention of the troubles caused by implacable women (I 
might, indeed, speak of Clytemnestra) ;—however, ‘tis not now 
the time nor the place to describe an unloving marriage, detes- 
table to the house, and the plottings of female craft against a 
husband bearing arms in the field. No! I approve of a hearth 
which is unembroiled by domestic bickerings, and the disposition 
of a wife that knows no daring.” 

We wonder that Professor Conington has adopted, as an “ ad- 
mirable emendation” (especially when so many others, infinitely 
more probable, have found no favour with him), the strange com- 
pound, OerooxvOpwrwv, in vy. 738. His translation, indeed, 
“adoptively sad-faced,” is almost as quaint as the word itself. 
The MSS. give Oéro oxvOpwrbyv, which (as the omission of the 
augment in a senarius does not seem to have been allowed by 
Aschylus, as it was, under certain circumstances, both by 
Sophocles and Euripides), has been altered to #@ero. A verb is 
wanted, though not absolutely necessary to the syntax. The 
Professor might have added, as an argument in his own favour, 
that an initial anapest is a licence which A‘schylus avoids, per- 
haps, as carefully as the omission of the augment. Whether, 
however, 6éro or ero be right, the appropriateness of the phrase, 
as descriptive of a hypocritical sorrow, ‘‘ to store up a smile be- 
hind a stern look,” will hardly be questioned. It beats the 
“adoptively sad-faced” theory ail to nothing. 

The whole of the speech of the garrulous old nurse (v. 784, &c.),. 
is remarkable in several respects : first, from its difficulty, arising, 
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as many think, from an intentional incoherency suited to the 
persona loguens ; secondly, from its singular truthfulness to na- 
ture, and perhaps we may say, from its referring to domestic 
matters little suited to the dignity of tragedy; thirdly, from its 
being nearly the only effort we have from A®schylus to describe 
low life, which is rather the department of comedy. Professor 
Conington remarks with truth (Introduction, p. xxiii.) that “a 
certain pomp of language clings to him, even where the matter to 
be spoken of is meanest, and though the experience of the modern 
drama has taught us that the high and the low may be exhibited 
in juxtaposition on the stage, as in nature, without producing a 
sense of incongruity, the violence of the contrast strikes us at 
once as irreconcilable with the fitness of ancient art, and we pro- 
nounce the attempt a failure.” It so happens that in this play 
there are three speeches of nearly equal length and equal diffi- 
culty: that of Orestes, at v. 269; again, his address to the by- 
standers after the death of Clytemnestra and A.gisthus, at v. 973; 
and the present soliloquy of the nurse, who has just learned the 
death, falsely reported though it be, of her darling foster-child, 
Orestes. Each of these is full of critical and grammatical per- 
plexities, and Professor Conington has given on them as satis- 
factory a comment, perhaps, as any that exists. We will only 
remark, on the last of these speeches, that the Professor's opinion 
that the bodies of the murdered pair were now in sight of the 
spectators, is confirmed by the technical use of éxrefvew, in v. 983, 
which probably means, as in Hippol. 789, Alcest. 366, “ to lay 
out, i.¢., to straighten the limbs of a corpse ;” and not, as com- 
monly interpreted, “stretch out,” and exhibit the robe in which 
Agamemnon was murdered. ‘To confine ourselves, however, to 
the present speech, that of the nurse, we will first observe, that 
the Professor need not have entertained any scruples about eb 
gpovety being equivalent to yafoev, on the ground that other in- 
stances are wanting. The following are unquestionable examples 
of a usage that has quite escaped the notice of lexicographers : 
Agam. 262, Eurip. Ion, 518. We doubt if he is right in con- 
struing kako Exe duoc bd Phung, “the family is unfortunate 
on account of the tidings.” We refer the last words to the pre- 
ceding verse, giving xe’#ovea a sense slightly different from the 
ordinary interpretation, “concealing” a smile, and more consistent 
with its primary sense of “ keeping in reserve as a store for future 
use.” In v. 763, we do not believe that wet@ouae reOvnxdrog is 
capable of defence in the sense—“I learn that he is dead.” As 
in the passage of the Odyssey, i. 281, quoted by the Professor, 
we think it is the genitive absolute; although there is a distinc- 
tion to be made between inquiring about a person (epi tivo), 
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and hearing the fact that he is dead. Of course, two lines below 
we prefer révde reboerac Adyov to rwvde—Adywy, which we sus 
pect to be a solecism. 

In prose translations of the Greek and Roman poets it isa 
very great error to combine into a continuous narrative sentences 
which, in the original, are terminated by verses. And in all 
translations, 7. e., either in prose or in blank verse, much emphasis 
is lost by not keeping, as far as can be done, to the exact order of 
the words. By way of illustrating our meaning, and giving our 
non-classical readers a sketch of a gossiping old slave-nurse, as 
nurses were some five hundred years before the Christian era,— 
that is, much the same as they are now,—we append a very literal 
prose translation of this speech :— 

(Enter Nurst, alone on the stage, weeping.) 
“To summon Ayisthus to the strangers the mistress 

Orders me with all speed, that more surely 

A man from a man these newly-brought tidings 

May learn on coming. ‘To the servants indeed 

She concealed under stern eyes a smile, 

Which she kept in reserve at deeds that had been done well 

For her,—while to this house ’tis altogether a bad business,— 

Influenced by the news which the strangers had plainly announced, 

Methinks that he on hearing it will give vent to joyful feelings, 

As soon as he shall have learned the story. Unlucky that 1 am! 

How to me that mess indeed of old 

Troubles so hard to bear, that in this house of Atreus 

Happened, did afflict ny mind within my breast! 

But sure, I never yet had to endure a woe like this! 

That dear Orestes, the darling of my soul, 

Whom I brought up, taking him from his mother’s womb,— 

And from his shrill cries that kept me astir at nights, 

Those many and tiresome toils, of no avail now to me 

Who had to bear them,—for that which has no intelligence, like a 

brute creature, 

One can only nurse, of course, according to its humour ;— 

For a child can articulate nothing, while yet in swathing bands, 

When a feeling of hunger or thirst, or a call of nature, 

Possesses it,—and then the young stomach of infants seeks no aid 

from another. 

Of such wants being aware beforehand, yet often, I dare say, 

Mistaken, as washerwoman of an infant’s clothes 

I fulfilled the double office of fuller and feeder. 

Well then, I these two handicrafts 

Practising, took Orestes from his father’s arms ; 

And now, woe to me! he is dead, and I have lived to hear it. 

But I must go to summon the man who has brought al) the 

mischief on this 

Family: and glad enough he will be to hear this report.” 
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We have not space to discuss that most difficult chorus in 
y. 784, &c. ; but of this we are sure, that no scholar will ever be 
induced to accept it as from the pen of the poet himself in the 
form that the present editor has, in somewhat a retrograde spirit, 
ventured to exhibit it. We will only notice one other passage, 
y. 842, where the Professor has, much to our surprise, gone back 
not only to the old punctuation, but to the old absurdity of con- 
struing @dvoc dednypévog, “ bitten murder,” with this explanation 
—“The murder is said to be bitten, because its effects are com- 
pared to those of a bite where the wound festers.” It had already 
been pointed out, that the construction is 6 éAxafvwv kat dedny- 
péivoc pdvy ty mpda0ev,—“ one who is still sore (i.¢. in his 
conscience) from being stung by the murder he has already com- 
mitted.” The poet is speaking of A.gisthus, who fears that the 
death of Orestes should be laid to his charge as that of Aga- 
memnon has justly been. Here we abide by the MSS., where the 
Professor has departed from them in two instances. The reader 
shall decide between us, the meaning being conveyed by a close 
English version. We interpret the poet's words thus :—‘ But as 
for the death of Orestes, to attribute this, too, to the family (i. e. 
to his own relations) would indeed be a burden (on the conscience) 
instilling terror to one who is festering, and has been stung by 
the former murder.” We do not see what reason there can be to 
quarrel with this. The following is according to Professor 
Conington’s text :—‘‘ And this for the house to bear, would be a 
burden dropping blood (in addition to) the former murder fes- 
tering and bitten.” 

On such passages, however, there will ever be differences of 
opinion. Professor Conington never dogmatizes, and therefore 
he can never offend, as some do, by presumptuously gainsaying 
the statements of those who are at once more temperate scholars 
and more mature critics. Whether his convictions are well 
founded, that “much yet remains to be done for the study of 
#schylus,” and that we may yet see such an edition of that poet 
“as would in some sort be both critically and philosophically satis- 
factory, developing the significance of the poet's words and 
thoughts, and regulating his text with a discernment which can 
reject the wrong even when unable to discover the right,” is per- 
haps doubtful. But, if the Professor's duties in the sister lan- 
guage allow of his continued application to the tragedies of 
Hischylus, we know of no person in this country who is more 
likely to fulfil his own prophecy. 





Art. VII.—RepresenTATIVE GOVERNMENT—WHAT IS I? 
GOOD FOR? 


1. Latter-day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1850. 


2. The Shilling House of Commons. London: Hardwick. 18 


\ j JERE it not based upon a popular error, Shakspeare’s simile 
for adversity— 


Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head, 


might fitly be used also as a simile for a disagreeable truth, 
Repulsive as is its aspect, the hard fact which dissipates a 
cherished illusion is presently found to contain the germ of a 
more salutary belief. The experience of every one furnishes 
instances in which an opinion long shrunk from as seemingly at 
variance with all that is good, but finally accepted as irresistible, 
turns out to be fraught with benefits. It is thus with self-know- 
ledge: much as we dislike to admit our defects, we find it better 
to know, and guard against, than to ignore them. It is thus 
with changes of creed: alarming as seems the reasoning by 
which superstitions are overthrown, the convictions to which it 
leads are ultimately discovered to be much healthier ones than 
those they superseded. And it is thus with political enlighten- 
ment: men eventually see cause to thank those who pull to 
pieces their political air-castles, hateful as their antagonism once 
seemed. Moreover, it is not simply that it is always better to 
believe truth than error; but it is that the apparently disagreeable 
facts are ever found to be parts of something far more perfect 
and beautiful than the ideal which they dispelled: the actuality 
always transcends the dream. To the many illustrations of this 
which might be cited we shall presently add another. 


It is a conviction almost universally entertained here in 
England that our method of making and administering laws 
possesses every virtue. Prince Albert's unlucky saying that “ Re- 
presentative Government is on its trial” is vehemently repudiated : 
we consider that the trial has long since ended in our favour on 
all the counts. Partly from ignorance, partly from the bias of 
education, partly from the patriotism which ever leads the 
majority to pride themselves in their own institutions, we have 
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an unhesitating belief in the entire superiority of our form of 
political organization. Yet there is evidence that it has not a 
few apparently serious defects. Unfriendly critics can point out 
vices that are manifestly inherent. And if we may believe the 
defenders of despotism, these vices are fatal to its efficiency. 

Now we think that instead of denying or blinking these allega- 
tions, it would be much wiser candidly to examine them—to 
inquire whether they are true, and if true what they imply. If, 
as most of us are so confident, the representative form of govern- 
ment is better than any other, we can afford patiently to listen to 
all adverse remarks, believing that they are either invalid or that 
if valid they do not essentially tell against its merits. And we 
may be sure that if our political system is well founded, this 
erucial criticism will serve but to bring out its worth more 
clearly than ever; and to give us better conceptions of its nature, 
its meaning, its purpose. Let us, then, banishing for the nonce 
all prepossessions, and taking up a thoroughly antagonistic point 
of view, set down without mitigation its many vices, flaws, and 
absurdities, 


Is it not manifest on the face of it that a ruling body, made up 
of many individuals who differ in character, education, and aims 
—who belong to classes having more or less antagonistic ideas 


and feelings, and who are severally swayed by the special opi- 
nions of the districts deputing them,—is it not manifest that 
such a body must be a cumbrous apparatus for the management 
of public affairs? When we devise a machine for the performance 
of any operation, we take care that its parts are as few as possible; 
that they are adapted to their several ends; that they fit well to- 
gether; and that they work smoothly to their common purpose. 
Our political machine, however, is constructed upon directly 
opposite principles. Its parts are extremely numerous: multi- 
plied, indeed, beyond all reason. They are not each one chosen 
as specially qualified for a particular function assigned to it, but 
are mostly chosen without reference to particular functions. No 
care is taken that they shall fit well together: on the contrary, 
our arrangements are such that they are certain not to fit. And 
that, as a consequence, they do not and cannot work smoothly, is 
a fact nightly demonstrated to all the world. In truth, had the 
problem been to find an appliance for the slow and bungling 
transaction of business, it could scarcely have been better solved. 
Immense hindrance results from the mere multiplicity of parts ; 
a further immense hindrance results from their incongruity ; and 
yet another immense hindrance results from the frequency with 
which they are changed ; while the greatest hindrance of all re- 
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sults from the want of subordination of the parts to their fune 
tions—from the fact that the welfare of the legislator is not bound 
up with the efficient performance of his political duty, but ig 
bound up with quite other things, and is often totally at variance 
with the performance of his political duty. 

These are defects of a kind that do not admit of remedy: they 
are clearly inherent in the very nature of our institutions, and 
they must clearly produce disastrous mismanagement. If proofs 
of this be needed, they may be furnished in abundance ; not only 
from the current history of our central representative government, 
but from that of local ones, public and private—from that of 
municipal corporations, boards of health, boards of guardians, 
mechanics’ and literary institutions, and societies of all kinds; 
the universality of the evils showing that they are not accidental 
but intrinsic. Let us, before going on to contemplate these 
evils, as displayed on a great scale in our legislature, glance at 
some of them in their simpler and smailer manifestations. 

We will not dwell upon the often-proved inefficiency of deputed 
administration in all mercantile affairs. We might describe at 
length the almost universal failure of representative government 
in such institutions as trades’ unions and co-operative stores, 
The untrustworthiness of management by proxies might be afresh 
illustrated by the many recent joint-stock bank catastrophes: 
the recklessness and dishonesty of rulers, whose interests are not 
one with those of the concern they control, being in these cases 
conspicuously displayed. Or we could enlarge upon the same 
truth as exhibited in the doings of railway boards; in the fre 
quent malversations proved against them; in the carelessness 
which has permitted Robson and Redpath frauds; in the almost 
incredible rashness with which they have continued making 
branches and extensions, to the extreme injury or ruin of the 
properties entrusted to them. But facts of this kind are suff 
ciently familiar. All men are convinced that for manufacturing 
and commercial ends, management by many partially-interested 
directors is immensely inferior to management by a single wholly 
interested owner. 

Let us pass, then, to less notorious instances. In all of these 
we may recognise the same truth. Mechanics’ institutions will 
supply our first field for displaying it. The theory of these is 
plausible enough. Artisans wanting knowledge, and benevolent 
middle-class people wishing to help them to it, constitute the raw 
material: By uniting their means they propose to obtain literary 
and other advantages, which else would be beyond their reach. 
And it is concluded that, being all interested in securing the pro- 
posed objects, and the governing body being chosen out of their 
number, the results cannot fail to be such as were intended.- In 
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most cases, however, the results are quite otherwise. Indifference, 
stupidity, party-spirit, and religious dissension, nearly always 
thwart the efforts of the promoters. It is thought good policy to 
elect as president some local notability, probably in no wise 
distinguished for wisdom, but whose donation or prestige more 
than counterbalances his defect in this respect. Vice-presidents 
are chosen with the same view: a clergyman or two; some 
neighbouring squires, if they can be had; an ex-mayor; several 
aldermen ; half a dozen manufacturers and wealthy tradesmen ; 
and a miscellaneous complement. While the committee, mostly 
elected more because of their position or popularity than their 
intelligence or fitness for co-operation, exhibit similar incon- 
gtuities. Causes of dissension quickly arise. A book, greatly 
approved and much wished for by the mass of the members, is 
tabooed, because ordering it would offend the clerical party in 
the institution. Regard for the wishes of certain magistrates 
and squires who figure among the vice-presidents, forbids the 
engagement of an otherwise desirable and popular lecturer, whose 
political and religious opinions are somewhat extreme. The 
selection of newspapers and magazines for the reading-room is a 
fruitful source of disputes. Should some, thinking it would be a 
great. boon to those for whom the institution was expressly esta- 
blished, propose to open the reading-room on Sundays, there 
arises a violent fight, ending, probably, in the secession of some 
of the defeated party. The question of amusements, again, fur- 
nishes a bone of contention: Shall the institution exist solely for 
instruction, or shall it add gratification? The refreshment- 
question also is apt to be raised, and to add to the other causes 
of difference. In short, the stupidity, prejudice, party-spirit, and 
squabbling are such as eventually to drive away in disgust those 
who should have been the administrators, and to leave the control 
in the hands of a clique, who pursue some humdrum middle 
eourse, satisfying nobody. Instead of that prosperity for which 
there is such abundant scope, and which would probably have 
been achieved under the direction of one good man of business, 
whose welfare was bound up with its success, the institution loses 
its prestige, and dwindles away; ceases almost entirely to be 
what was intended—a mechanics’ institution ; and becomes little 
more than a middle-class lounge, kept up not so much by the 
permanent adhesion of its members, as by the continual addition 
of new ones in place of the old ones constantly falling off. Mean- 
while, the end originally proposed is fulfilled, so far as it gets 
fulfilled at all, by private enterprise. Cheap newspapers and 
cheap periodicals provided by publishers having in view the 
pockets and tastes of the working-classes; coffee-shops and 
penny reading-rooms, set up by men whose aim is profit; are the 
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instruments of the chief proportion of such popular culture as is 
going on. 

In higher class institutions of the same order—in Atheneeums, 
philosophical societies, town and country libraries, &c., the like 
inefficiency of representative government is very generally dis- 
played. Quickly following the vigour of early enthusiasm come 
class and sectarian differences, the final supremacy of a party, 
bad management, apathy; subscribers complain they cannot get 
the books they want, and one by one desert to private book-clubs 
or to Mudie. 

Turning from non-political to political institutions, we might, 
had we space, draw many illustrations of our position from the 
doings of the old poor-law authorities, or those of modern boards 
of guardians ; but omitting these and others such, we will, among 
local governments, confine ourselves to the case of the reformed 
municipal corporations. 

If, leaving out of sight all other evidences, and forgetting that 
they are newly-organized bodies into which corruption has 
scarcely had time to creep, we were to judge of these municipal 
corporations by the town improvements which they have effected, 
we might pronounce them successful. But, even without insist- 
ing on the fact that such improvements are more due to the 
removal of obstructions, and to that same progressive spirit which 
has established railways and telegraphs, than to the positive vir 
tues of these civic governments, it is to be remarked that the 
execution of numerous public works is by no means an adequate 
test. With a power of raising funds limited only by a rebellion 
of ratepayers, it is easy in prosperous, increasing towns to make 
a display of efficiency. The proper questions to be asked are :— 
Do municipal elections end in the choice of the fittest men that 
are to be found? Does the resulting administrative body per 
form well and economically the work that devolves upon it? 
And does it show sound judgment in refraining from needless or 
improper work? To these questions the answers are by no means 
satisfactory. 

Town-councils are not conspicuous for either the intelligence 
or the high character of their members: on the contrary, they 
consist of a very large proportion of ciphers, interspersed with 4 
few superior men. Indeed, there are competent judges who think 
that on the average their members are inferior to those of the old 
close corporations they superseded. As all the world knows, the 
choice turns mainly upon political opinions. The first question 
respecting any candidate is, not whether he is a man of great 
knowledge, judgment, or business faculty—not whether he has 
any special aptitude for the duty to be discharged ; but whether 
he is Whig or Tory. Moreover, even supposing his polities to 
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be approved, his nomination still does not depend chiefly upon his 
high character or capacity, but much more upon his friendly 
relations with the dominant clique. A number of the corpora- 
tion magnates, habitually meeting probably at the chief hotel, 
and there held together as much by the brotherhood of convivi- 
ality as by that of opinion, discuss the merits of all whose names 
are before the public, and decide which are the most suitable. 
This gin-and-water caucus it is which practically determines the 
selection of candidates, and by consequence the elections. Their 
own friends—those who will succumb to leadership—those who 
will merge their private opinions in the policy of their party, of 
course have the preference; while men too independent for this, 
too far-seeing to join in the shibboleth of the hour, or too refined 
to mix with the “jolly good fellows” who thus rule the town, are 
shelved; notwithstanding that they are, above all others, fitted for 
office. Partly from this underhand influence and partly from the 
_ consequent disgust which leads them to decline standing if asked, 
the best men are very generally not in the governing body. It 
is notorious that in London the most respectable merchants will 
have nothing to do with the local government. And in New 
York, according to the Times correspondent, “ the exertions of 
its better citizens are still exhausted in private accumulation, 
while the duties of administration are left to other hands.” It 
cannot then be asserted that in town-government the representa- 
tive system succeeds in bringing the best men to the top. 

The efficient and economical discharge of duties is, of course, 
more or less hindered by this inferiority of the deputies chosen ; 
and it is yet further hindered by the persistent action of party 
and personal motives. Not whether he knows well how to handle 
a level, but whether he voted for the popular candidate at the last 
parliamentary election, is the question on which may, and sometimes 
does, hang the choice of a town surveyor; and if sewers are ill 
laid out, it is a natural consequence. When, a new public edifice 
having been decided on, competition designs are advertised for ; 
and when the designs, ostensibly anonymous, but really identi- 
fiable, have been sent in; T. Square, Esq., who has an influential 
telative in the corporation, makes sure of succeeding, and is not 
disappointed : albeit his plans are not those which would have 
been chosen by any one of the judges had the intended edifice 
been his own. Brown, who has for many years been on the town- 
council, and is-one of the dominant clique, has a son who is a 
doctor; and when, in pursuance of a meddling Act of Parliament, 
an officer of health is to be appointed, Brown privately canvasses 
his fellow councillors, and succeeds in persuading them to elect 
his son; though his son is by no means the fittest man the place 
éan furnish. Similarly with the choice of tradesmen to execute 
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work for the town. A public clock that is frequently getting out of 
order, and Board-of-Health water-closets which disgust those whe 
have them (we state facts), sufficiently testify that stupidity, 
favouritism, or some sinister influence, is ever causing mismea- 
nagement. The choice of inferior representatives, and by them 
of inferior employés, joined with private interest and divided 
responsibility, inevitably prevent the discharge of duties from 
being either efficient or economical. 

Moreover, the extravagance which is now becoming a notorious 
vice of municipal bodies, is greatly mereased by the practice of 
undertaking things which they ought not to undertake; and the 
incentive to do this is, in many cases, traceable to the popular 
origin of the body. The system of compounding with landlords 
for municipal rates, leads the lower class of occupiers into the 
error that town burdens do not fall on them; and they therefore 
approve of an expenditure which seemingly gives them gratis 
advantages. As they form the mass of the constituency, extrava- 
gance becomes a popular policy; and popularity-hunters vie with 
each other in bringing forward new and expensive projects. Here 
is a councillor who, having fears about his next election, proposes 
an extensive scheme for public gardens—a scheme which many 
who disapprove do not oppose, because they, too, bear in mind 
the next election. There is another councillor, who keeps a shop, 
and who raises and agitates the question of baths and wash- 
houses; very well knowing that his trade is not likely to suffer 
from such a course. And so in other cases: the small direct 
interest which each member of the corporation has in economical 
administration, is antagonised by so many indirect interests of 
other kinds, that he is not likely to be a good guardian of the 
public purse. 

Thus, neither in respect of the deputies chosen, the efficient 
performance of their work, nor the avoidance of unfit -work, can 
the municipal governments of our towns be held satisfactory. 
And if in these recently-formed bodies the defects are so con- 
spicuous, still more conspicuous are they where they have had 
time to grow to their full magnitude: witness the case of New 
York. According to the Times correspondent in that city, the 
New York people pay “over a million and a half sterling, for 
which they have badly-paved streets, a police by no means as 
efficient as it should be, though much better than formerly, the 
greatest amount of dirt north of Italy, the poorest cab system of 
any metropolis in the world, and only unsheltered wooden piers for 
the discharge of merchandize.” 


And now, having glanced at the general bearings of the ques- 
tion in these minor cases, let us take the great case of our cen- 
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tral government, and in connexion with it pursue the inquiry 
more closely. Here we shall find the inherent faults of the re- 
presentative system still more clearly displayed. The much 
greater number of the individuals who constitute the governing 
body, involves greater cumbrousness, greater confusion and delay. 
Differences of class, of aims, of prejudices, are both larger in 
number and wider in degree; and hence arise dissensions still 
more multiplied. The direct effect which each legislator is 
likely to experience from the working of any particular measure, 
is usually extremely small and remote ; while the indirect influ- 
ences that sway him are, in this above all other cases, numerous 
and strong; whence follows an especially marked tendency to 
neglect public welfare for private advantage. But let us set out 
from the beginning—with the constituencies. 

The representative theory assumes that if a number of citi- 
zens, deeply interested as they all are in good government, be 
endowed with political power, they will choose the wisest and 
best men for governors. Seeing how greatly they must suffer 
from bad administration of public affairs and benefit from good, it 
is considered self-evident that they must have the will to select 
proper representatives; and it is further taken for granted that 
the average common sense gives the requisite ability to select 
proper representatives. How does experience bear out these 
assumptions ? Does it not to a great degree negative them ? 

We find several very considerable classes of electors who have 
little or no will in the matter. Not a few are to be met with 
who pique themselves on taking no part in polities—who claim 
credit for having the sense not to meddle with things that do not 
concern them. Many others there are whose interest in the 
choice of a member of Parliament is so slight that they do not 
think it worth while to go out of their way to vote. A consi- 
derable proportion, too, shopkeepers especially, care so little about 
the result, that their votes are determined by the wish to please 
their chief patrons. In the minds of a yet larger class, a small 
sum of money, or even an ad libitum supply of beer, outweighs 
every desire they may have to use their political power mdepen- 
dently. Those who recognise in any adequate degree the im- 
portance of honestly exercising their judgments in the selection of 
legislators, and who give conscientious votes, mostly form but a 
mimority ; and the election usually hangs less upon their wills 
than upon the indirect and illegitimate influences which sway the 
rest. 

Then, again, as to their intelligence. Even supposing that the 
mass of electors have a sufficiently decided will to choose the 
best rulers, what evidence have we of their ability? Is the 
picking out of the wisest man among them a task within the 
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range of their capacities ? Let any one listen to the conversation 
of a farmer’s market-table, and then answer how much he finds 
of that wisdom which is required to discern wisdom in others, 
Or let him read the clap-trap speeches that are made from the 
hustings with a view of pleasing constituents, and then estimate 
the penetration of those who are to be so pleased. Even among 
the higher order of electors he will meet with gross political 
ignorance—with notions that acts of Parliament can do whatever 
it is thought well they should do ; that the value of gold can be 
fixed by law; that distress can be remedied by poor-laws; and 
so forth. If he descend a step, he will find in the still prevalent 
ideas that machinery is injurious to the working-classes, and that 
extravagance is “good for trade,” indices of a yet smaller in- 
sight. And in the lower and larger class, formed by those who 
think that their personal interest in good government is not worth 
the trouble of voting, or is outbalanced by the loss of a cuss 
tomer, or is of less value than a bribe, he will perceive an almost 
hopeless stupidity. Without going the length of Mr. Carlyle, 
and classing the people as “twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,” 
he will yet confess that they are but very sparely gifted with 
wisdom. 

That these should succeed in choosing from out their number 
the fittest governors, would be very strange; and that they do not 
so succeed is manifest. Even as judged by the most common- 
sense tests, their selections are absurd, as we shall shortly see. 

It is a self-evident truth that, in dealing with our fellow-men, 
we may most safely trust those whose interests are identical with 
our own ; and that it is very dangerous to trust those whose inte- 
rests are at variance with our own. All the legal securities we 
take in our transactions with each other, are so many recognitions 
of this truth. We are not satisfied with professions. If another's 
position is such that he must clearly be liable to motives at vari- 
ance with the promises he makes, we take care by introducing an 
artificial motive (the dread of legal penalties) to make it his inte- 
rest to fulfil those promises. Down to the taking of a receipt, our 
daily transactions with each other testify that, in consequence of 
the prevailing selfishness, it is extremely imprudent to expect men 
to regard the claims of others equally with their own,—all asse- 
verations of good faith notwithstanding. Now, it might have been 
thought that even the modicum of sense possessed by the majority 
of electors, would have led them to recognise this fact in the choice 
of their representatives. But the results show a total disregard of 
it. While the theory of our Constitution, in conformity with this 
same fact, assumes that the three divisions composing the Legis- 
lature will severally pursue each its own ends—while our history 
shows that Monarch, Lords, and Commons, have all along more or 
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less conspicuously done this; the votes of our electors imply the 
belief that their interests will be as well cared for by members of 
the titled class as by members of their own class. Though, in 
their determined struggle against the Reform Bill, the aristocracy 
showed how greedy they were, not only of their legitimate power, 
but of their illegitimate power,—though by the enactment and 
pertinacious maintenance of the Corn Laws, they proved how 
little popular welfare weighed in the scale against their own 
wealth,—though they have yearly displayed a watchful jealousy 
even of their smallest privileges, whether equitable or inequitable 
(as witness the recent complaint in the House of Lords against 
the Mercantile Marine Act, that it calls on lords of manors to 
show their titles before they can claim the wrecks thrown on the 
shores of their estates, which before they had always done by 
prescription), though they have all along pursued that self-seeking 
policy which men so placed were sure to pursue ; yet our consti- 
tuencies have decided that members of the aristocracy may fitly 
be chosen as representatives of the people. Our present House 
of Commons contains 98 Irish peers and sons of English peers ; 
66 blood-relations of peers; and 67 connexions of peers by 
marriage : in all, 231 members whose interests or sympathies, or 
both, are with the nobility rather than the commonalty. We are 
sae prepared to hear the doctrine implied in this criticism con- 
emned by rose-water politicians as narrow and prejudiced. To 
such we simply reply, that they and their friends fully recognise 
this doctrine when it suits them todo so. What is the meaning 
of their wish to prevent the town constituencies from predomi- 
nating over the country ones, if it does not imply the belief that 
each class will consult its own welfare? Or what plea can there 
be for Lord John Russell's proposal to represent minorities, unless 
it be the plea that those who have the opportunity will sacrifice 
the interests of others to their own? Or how shall we explain 
the anxiety of the upper class to keep a tight rein on the growing 
power of the lower class, save from their consciousness that boné 
fide representatives of the lower class would be less regardful 
of their privileges than they are themselves? The truth is plain 
enough, even for achild to comprehend. If there be any reason 
in the theory of the Constitution, then, while the members of the 
House of Peers should belong to the peerage, the members of 
the House of Commons should belong to the commonalty. Either 
the constitutional theory is sheer nonsense, or else the choice of 
lords as representatives of the people proves the folly of con- 
stituencies. 
But this folly by no means ends here: it works out other re- 
sults quite as absurd. What should we think of a man giving 
his servants equal authority with himself over the affairs of his 
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household ? Suppose the shareholders in a railway company 
were to elect, as members of their board of directors, the secre- 
tary, engineer, superintendent, traffic-manager, and others such: 
should we not be astonished at their stupidity? Should we not 
prophesy that the private advantage of officials would frequently 
override the welfare of the company? Yet, glaring as would be 
such a blunder, our parliamentary electors commit one of just the 
same kind. For what are military and naval officers but servants 
of the nation ; standing in a relation to it like that in which the 
officers of a railway company stand to the company? Do they 
not perform public work? do they not take public pay? And do 
not their interests differ from those of the public, as the interests: 
of the employed from those of the employer? The impropriety 
of admitting servants of the State into the Legislature, has over 
and over again thrust itself into notice ; and in minor cases has 
been prevented by sundry Acts of Parliament. Enumerating those 
disqualified for the House of Commons, Blackstone says that— 


“No person concerned in the management of any duties or taxes 
created since 1692, except the commissioners of the treasury, nor any 
of the officers following, (viz., commissioners of prizes, transports, sick 
and wounded, wine licences, navy, and victualling ; secretaries and re- 
eeivers of prizes; comptrollers.of the army accounts; agents of regi- 
ments; governors of plantations, and their deputies; officers of Mi- 
norca or Gibraltar; officers of the excise and customs; clerks and 
deputies in the several offices of the treasury, exchequer, navy, victual- 
ling, admiralty, pay of the army and navy, secretaries of state, salt, 
stamps, appeals, wine licences, hackney coaches, hawkers and pedlars), 
nor any persons that hold any new office under the crown created since 
1705, are capable of being elected, or sitting as members.” 


In which list naval and military officers would doubtless have 
been included, but that they have ever been too powerful a body 
and too closely identified with the dominant classes. Yet glaring 
as is the impolicy of appointing public servants to make the 
laws, and clearly as this impolicy is recognised in the above-spe- 
cified exclusions from time to time enacted, the people at large 
seem totally oblivious of it. ‘They have returned at the last elec- 
tion, 9 naval officers, 46 military officers, and 51 retired military 
officers, who in virtue of education, friendship, and esprit de corps, 
take the same views with their active comrades—in all, 106: not 
including 64 officers of militia and yeomanry, whose sympathies 
and ambitions are in a considerable degree the same. If any one 
thinks that this large infusion of officialism is of no consequence, 
let him look in the division lists. Let him inquire how much it 
has had to do with the maintenance of the purchase system. Let 
him ask whether the almost insuperable obstacles to the promo- 
tion of the private soldier have not been strengthened by it. Let 
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him see what share it had in keeping up those worn-out practices 
and forms, and mis-arrangements, which entailed the disasters of 
our late war. Let him consider whether the hushing-up of the 
Crimean Inquiry, and the whitewashing of delinquents were not 
aided by it. Yet, though abundant experience thus confirms 
what common sense would beforehand have prophesied; and 
though, notwithstanding the late disasters, exposures, and public 
outery for army reform, the influence of the military caste is so 
great, that the reform has been staved off; our constituencies are 
_ stupid enough to send to Parliament as many military officers 
as ever. 

Not even now have we reached the end of these impolitic selec- 
tions. The general principle on which we have been insisting, 
and which is in a great measure recognised by constitutional 
writers, when they teach that the legislative and executive division 
of the Government should be distinct,—this general principle 
is yet further sinned against ; though not in so literal a manner. 
For though they do not take State pay, and are not nominally 
Government officers, yet, practically, lawyers are members of the 
executive organization. They form an important part of the 
apparatus for the administration of justice. By the working of 
this apparatus they make their profits; and their welfare depends 
on its being so worked as to bring them profits, rather than on 
its being so worked as to administer justice. Exactly as military 
officers have interests quite different from, and often antagonistic 
to, the efficiency of the army ; so, barristers and solicitors have 
interests quite different from, and often antagonistic to, the simple, 
cheap, and prompt enforcement of the law. And that they are 
habitually swayed by these antagonistic interests, is notorious. 
It is not in human nature that they should be otherwise. So 
strong is the bias, as sometimes even to destroy the power of 
seeing from any other than the professional stand-point. We 
have ourselves heard a lawyer declaiming on the damage which 
the County Courts Act had done to the profession, and expecting 
his non-professional hearers to join him in condemning it there- 
for! And if, as all the world knows, the legal conscience is not 
of the tenderest, is it wise to depute lawyers to frame the laws 
which they will be more or less concerned in earrying out; and 
the carrying out of which must affect their private incomes ? Are 
barristers, who habitually take fees for work which they do not 
perform, and attorneys, whose bills are so often exorbitant that 
a special office has been established for taxing them,—are these, 
of all others, to be trusted in a position which would be trying 
even to the highest disinterestedness? Yet, glaringly impolitie 
as is such a course, the towns and counties of England have re 
turned to the present House of Commons 98 lawyers—some 60 
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of them in actual practice, and the rest retired, but doubtless ree 
taining those class views acquired during their professional career, 

The criticisms thus passed upon the conduct of constituencies 
do not necessarily commit us to the assertion that none belonging 
to the official and aristocratic classes ought to have been chosen, 
Though, doubtless, it would be the safer to carry out in these 
important cases the general principle which, as above shown, 
Parliament has itself recognised and enforced in unimportant 
cases ; yet we are not prepared to say that occasional exceptions 
might not be made, on good cause being shown. All which we 
aim to show is the gross impolicy of selecting so large a propor: 
tion of representatives from classes having interests different from 
those of the general public. That in addition to more than a 
third taken from the dominant class, who already occupy one 
division of the Legislature, the House of Commons should con- 
tain nearly another third taken from the naval, military, and 
legal classes, whose policy, like that of the dominant class, is to 
maintain things as they are, we consider a glaring instance of 
electoral misjudgment. That out of the 654 members, of which the 
People’s House now consists, there should be but about 250 who, 
as considered from a class point of view, are eligible, or tolerably 
eligible (for we include a considerable number who are more or 
less objectionable), is significant of anything but popular good 
sense. ‘I'hat into an assembly whose function is to protect theit 
interests, the commonalty of England should have sent one-third 
whose interests are the same as their own, and two-thirds whose 
interests are at variance with their own, proves a scarcely credible 
lack of wisdom; and seems an awkward fact for the representative 
theory. 

If the intelligence of the mass is thus not sufficient even to 
choose out men who by position and occupation are fit represen= 
tatives, still less is it sufficient to choose out men who are the 
fittest in character and capacity. ‘To see who will be liable to 
the bias of private advantage is a very easy thing; to see who 
is wisest is a very difficult thing; and those who do not suce 
ceed in the first must necessarily fail in the last. The higher 
the wisdom, the more incomprehensible does it become by igno= 
rance. It is a manifest enough fact that the popular man or 
writer is always the one who is but a little in advance of the 
mass, and consequently understandable by them ; never the man 
who is far in advance of them, and out of their sight. Apprecia- 
tion of another necessarily implies some community of thought, 
“Only the man of worth can recognise worth in men . The 
worthiest, if he appealed to universal suffrage, would have but & 
poor chance..,... Alas! Jesus Christ, asking the Jews what 
he deserved—was not the answer, Death on the gallows!” And 
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though men do not now-a-days stone the prophet, they, at any 
rate, ignore him. As Mr. Carlyle says in his vehement way— 

“Tf of ten men nine are recognisable as fools, which is a common 
calculation, how, in the name of wonder, will you ever get a ballot-box 
to grind you out a wisdom from the votes of these ten men? ..... 
I tell you a million blockheads looking authoritatively into one man of 
what you call genius, or noble sense, will make nothing but nonsense 
out of him and his qualities, and his virtues and defects, if they look 
till the end of time.” 

So that, even were electors content to choose the man proved by 
general evidence to be the most far-seeing, and refrained from 
testing him by the coincidence of his views with their own, there 
would be small chance of their hitting upon the best. But 
jedging of him, as they do, by asking him whether he thinks this 
or that crudity which they think, it is manifest that they will fix 
on one far removed from the best. Their deputy will be truly 
representative,—representative, that is, of the average stupidity. 


And now let us look at the assembly of these representatives. 
Already, in commenting on the short-sightedness of constituencies, 
we have seen what is the composition of this assembly as re- 
spects the interests of its members; and we have just seen what 
the representative theory itself implies as to their intelligence. 
Let us now, however, consider them more nearly under this last 
head. 

And first, what is the work which they undertake ? Observe, 
we do not say, the work which they ought to do; but the work 
which they propose to do, and try to do. This comprehends the 
regulation of almost all actions going on throughout society. 
Not only do they devise measures to prevent the aggression of 
citizens on each other, and to secure each the quiet possession of 
his own; not only do they assume the further function, also 
needful in the present state of mankind, of defending the nation 
asa whole against invaders ; but they unhesitatingly take upon 
themselves to provide for countless wants, to cure countless ills, 
to oversee countless affairs. Out of the many beliefs men have 
held respecting God, Creation, the Future, &c., they presume to 
decide which are true, and endow an army of priests to perpetu- 
ally repeat them tothe people. The distress inevitably resulting 
from improvidence and the greater or less disproportion between 
population and produce, they undertake to remove; settle the 
Minimum which each rate-payer shall give in charity, and how 
the proceeds shall be administered. Judging that emigration will 
not naturally go on fast enough, they provide an apparatus of 
means for carrying off some of the labouring classes to the colo- 
nies. Certain that social necessities will not cause a sufficiently 
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rapid spread of knowledge, and confident that they know what 


knowledge is most required, they use public. money for the 


building of schools and paying of teachers ; they print and pub- 
lish State school-books ; they employ inspectors to see that their 
standard of education is conformed to. Playing the part of 
doctor, they insist that every one shall use their alleged specific, 
and escape the danger of small-pox by submitting to an attack of 
eow-pox. Playing the part of moralist, they decide which 
dramas are fit to be acted, and which are not. Playing the part 
of artist, they prompt the setting up of drawing-schools ; provide 
masters and models ; and at Marlborough House enact what shalk 
be considered good taste and what bad. Through their lieute- 
nants, the corporations of towns, they supply means for the 
washing of peoples’ skins and clothes; they in some cases 
manufacture gas and put down water-pipes ; they lay out sewers 
and cover over cess-pools; they establish public libraries and 
make public gardens. Moreover, they determine how houses 
shall be built, and what is a safe construction for a ship; they 
take measures for the seeurity of railway travelling; they fix the 
hour after which public-houses may not be open; they regulate 
the prices chargeable by vehicles plying in the London streets; 
they inspect lodging-houses; they arrange for town burial- 
grounds ; they fix the hours of factery hands. In short, they aim 
to control and direct the entire national life. If some social pro- 
cess does not seem to them to be going on fast enough, they sti- 
mulate it; where the growth is not in the mode or the direction 
which they think most desirable, they alter it; and so they seek 
to realize some undefined ideal community. 

Such being the task undertaken, what, let us ask, are the 
qualifications for discharging it? Supposing it possible to achieve 
all this (which we do not), what must be the knowledge and 
capacities of those who shall achieve it? Clearly, before suc- 
cessfully prescribing for society, it is needful to understand the 
structure of society,—the principles on which it is organized,—the 
natural laws underlying its progress. If there be not a true un- 
derstanding of what constitutes social development, there must 
necessarily be grave mistakes made in checking these changes and 
fostering those. If there be lack of insight respecting the 
mutual dependence of the many functions which, taken together, 
make up the national life, unforeseen disasters will ensue from not 
perceiving how an interference with one will affect the rest. If 
there be no knowledge of the natural consensus at any time sub- 
sisting in the social organism, there will of course be impossible 
attempts to achieve ends which do not consist with its passing 
phase of organization. Clearly, before any effort to regulate the 
myriad multiform changes gomg on throughout society can he 
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rationally made, there must be an adequate comprehension of how 
these changes are really caused, and in what way they are related 
to each other,—how this perplexed web of phenomena hangs 
together,—how it came thus, and what it is becoming. That is 
to say, there must be an adequate acquaintance with the social 
science : the science involving all others; the science standing 
above all others in subtlety and complexity; the science which 
the highest intelligence alone can master. 

And now, in how far do our legislators possess this qualifica- 
tion? Do they in any moderate degree display it? Do they 
make even a distant approximation to it? That many of them 
are very good classical scholars is, beyond doubt: not a few have 
written first-rate Latin verses, and can learnedly criticize a Greek 
s play; but there is no very obvious relation between a memory 
well stocked with the words talked two thousand years ago and 
an understanding disciplined to deal with modern society. That 
in learning the languages of the past they have learnt some of its 
history, is also true; but considering that this history consists 
mainly in a narrative of battles and conquests, it does not throw 
much light on social philosophy,—not even the simplest principles 
of political economy have ever been gathered from it. We do 
not question, either, that a moderate per centage of members of 
Parliament are fair mathematicians; but valuable as is mathe- 
matical discipline, we would suggest that since political problems 
are not susceptible of mathematical analysis, their studies in this 
direction will not much aid them in legislation. To the large 
body of military officers who sit as representatives we would not 
for a moment deny a competent knowledge of fortification, of 
strategy, of regimental discipline; but we do not see that these 
throw much light on the causes and cure of national evils: and, 
indeed, considering that all war is anti-social, while the govern- 
ment of soldiers is necessarily despotic, military education and 
habits are more likely to unfit than to fit men for regulating the 
doings of a free people. Extensive acquaintance with the laws 
may doubtless be claimed by the many barristers and solicitors 
chosen by our constituencies; and perhaps this will be thought 
akind of information having some relation to the work to be 
done. Unless, however, this information is commonly more than 
technical,—unless it is accompanied by a knowledge of the rami- 
fied consequences that laws have produced in times past, and are 
producing now (which nobody will assert) ; it cannot be held to 
give much insight into the Social Science. A familiarity with 
laws is no more a preparation for rational legislation, than would 
a familiarity with all the nostrums men have ever used be a pre- 
paration for the rational practice of medicine. Thus, nowhere in 
our representative body do we find appropriate culture. Here is 
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a clever novelist, and there a successful maker of railways; this 
member has acquired a large fortune in trade, and that member 
is noted as an agricultural improver; but none of these achieve- 
ments imply fitness for controlling and adjusting social processes, 
Among the many who have passed through the public school and 
university curriculum—including though they may a few Oxford 
double- firsts and one or two Cambridge wranglers,—there are 
scarcely any who have received the discipline required by the 
true legislator. Scarcely any have that competent knowledge of 
Science in general, culminating in the Science of Life, which can 
alone form a basis for the Science of Society. For it is one of 
those open secrets which seem the more secret because they are 
so open, that all phenomena whatever displayed by a nation are 
phenomena of Life, and are without exception dependent on the 
laws of Life. There is no growth, decay, evil, improvement, or 
change of any kind, going on in the body politic, but what has its 
original cause in the actions of human beings; and there are no 
actions of human beings but what in these ultimate genesis are 
traceable to the laws of Life in general; and cannot be truly 
understood until those laws are understood. We do not hesitate 
to assert that without a knowledge of the laws of Life, and a 
clear comprehension of the way in which they underlie and deter- 
mine the growth, the organization, the changes of a nation, 
the attempted regulation of national life must end in perpetual 
failures. 

See, then, the immense incongruity between the end and the 
means. See on the one hand the countless difficulties of the 
gigantic task, and on the other hand the almost total unpre- 
paredness of those who undertake,it. Need we wonder that 
legislation is ever breaking down? Is it not natural that com- 
plaint, amendment, and repeal should form the staple business of 
every session? Is there anything more than might be expected 
in the absurd Jack-Cadeisms which almost nightly disgrace the 
debates? Even without setting up so high a standard of quali- 
fication as that above specified, the unfitness of most representa- 
tives for their duties is abundantly manifest. You need but 
glance over the miscellaneous list of noblemen, baronets, squires, 
merchants, barristers, engineers, soldiers, sailors, railway direc- 
tors, &c., and then ask what training their previous lives have 
given them for the intricate business of legislation, to see at once 
how extreme must be the incompetence. One would think that 
the whole system had been framed on the sayings of some politi- 
cal Dogberry:—‘“The art of healing is difficult; the art of 
government easy. The understanding of arithmetic comes by 
study; while the understanding of society comes by instinct. 
Watchmaking requires a long apprenticeship; but there needs 
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none for the making of institutions. To manage a shop properly 
requires teaching; but the management of a nativn may be 
undertaken without preparation.” Were we to be visited by 
some wiser Gulliver, or, as in the “ Micromegas” of Voltaire, by 
some inhabitant of another sphere, his account of our political 
institutions might run somewhat as follows :— 

“T found that the English were governed by an assembly of 
men said to embody the ‘collective wisdom.’ This assembly, 
joined with some other authorities which seemed practically sub- 
ordinate to it, has unlimited power. Their law-books say that its 
right of action is absolutely unbounded. I was much perplexed 
by this. With us it is customary to define the office of any ap- 
pointed body; and above all things to see that it does not defeat 
the ends for which it was appointed. But both the theory and 
the practice of this English Government imply that it may do 
whatsoever it pleases. Though, by their current maxims and 
usages, the English recognise the right of property as sacred,— 
though the infraction of it is held by them to be one of the gravest 
crimes,—though the laws profess to be so jealous of it as to 
punish even the stealing of a turnip; yet their legislative body 
suspends it at will. They take the’money of citizens for any pro- 
ject which they may choose to undertake, though such project 
was not in the least contemplated by those who gave them legis- 
lative authority ; nay, though the greater part of the citizens 
from whom the money is taken had no share in giving them sueh 
authority. Each citizen can hold property only so long as the 654 
deputies do not want it. It seemed to me that an exploded doc- 
trine once current among them of ‘ the divine right of kings,’ had 
simply been changed into the divine right of Parliaments. 

“T was at first inclined to think that the constitution of things 
on the Earth was totally different from what itis with us; for the 
current political philosophy here seems to imply that acts are not 
right or wrong in themselves, but become one or the other by the 
votes of legislators. In our world it is considered quite manifest 
that if a number of beings live together, there must, in virtue of 
their natures, be certain primary conditions on which only they 
can work satisfactorily in concert; and that the conduct which 
breaks through these conditions is bad. In the English legis- 
lature, however, it would be considered extremely absurd to pro- 
pose to regulate the laws by any such abstract standard. I asked 
one of their members of Parliament whether a majority of the 
House could legitimize murder. He said, No. IL asked him 
whether it could sanctify robbery. He thought not. But I 
could not make him see that if murder and robbery were intrin- 
sically wrong, and not to be made right by any decision of states- 
men, that similarly all actions must be either right or wrong, 
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apart from the authority of the law; and that if the right and 
wrong of the law were not in harmony with this intrinsic right 
and wrong, the law itself was criminal. I found, indeed, that 
there were some among the English who thought as we do._ One 
of their remarkable men (not included in their Assembly of 
Notables) writes thus :— : e 


“To ascertain better and better what the will of the, Eternal was 

and is with us, what the laws of the Eternal are, all Parliaments, 
Ecumenic Councils, Congresses, and other Collective Wisdoms, have 
had this for their object Nevertheless, in the inexplicable 
universal votings and debatings of these Ages, an idea or rather a 
dumb presumption to the contrary has gone idly abroad; and at this 
day, over extensive tracts of the world, poor human beings are to be 
found, whose practical belief it is that if we ‘vote’ this or that, so 
this or that will thenceforth be Practically, men have come 
to imagine that the Laws of this Universe, like the laws of constitu- 
tional countries, are decided by voting It is anidle fancy. The 
Laws of this Universe, of which if the Laws of England are not an 
exact transcript, they should passionately study to become such, are 
fixed by the everlasting congruity of things, and are not fixable or 
changeable by ‘ voting!’ ” 
* But I find that, contemptuously disregarding all such protests, 
the English legislators persevere im their atheistical notion 
that an Act of Parliament duly enforced by state-officers will 
work out any object; no question being put whether Laws of 
Nature will permit. I forgot to ask whether they considered that 
different kinds of food could be made wholesome or unwholesome 
by state decree. 

* One thing that struck me much was the curious way in which 
the members of their House of Commons judge of each others’ 
capacities. Many who expressed opinions of the crudest kind, 
or trivial platitudes, or worn-out superstitions, were very civilly 
treated. Follies as great as that but a few years since uttered 
by one of their ministers, who said that free-trade was contrary 
to common sense, were received in silence. But I was present 
when one of their members, who as I thought was speaking very 
rationally, made a mistake in his pronunciation—made what they 
call a wrong quantity, and immediately there arose a shout of | 
derision, It seemed quite tolerable that a member should know 
little or nothing about the business he was there to transact ; but 
quite intolerable that he should be ignorant on a point of no 
moment. 

“ The English pique themselves on being especially practical— 
have a great contempt for theorizers, and profess to be exclusively 
guided by facts. Before making or altering a law, it is the cus- 
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tom of their legislature to appoint a committee of inquiry, who 
send for men able to give information concerning the matter in 
hand, and ask them some thousands of questions. These ques- 
tions, and the answers given to them, are printed in large books, 
and distributed among the members of the Houses of Parliament ; 
and I was told that they spent about 100,000/. a year in thus 
collecting and distributing evidence. Nevertheless, it appeared to 
me that the statesmen and representatives of the English people 
were most pertinacious in their adherence to theories long ago 
disproved by the most conspicuous facts: they paid great respect 
to petty details of evidence, but of large truths they were utterly 
regardless. Thus, it had been shown by the experience of age 
after age, that state-management was almost invariably bad. The 
national estates were so miserably administered as often to bring 
loss instead of gain. The government ship-yards were uniformly 
extravagant and inefficient. The judicial system works so ill, that 
most citizens will rather submit to serious losses than run the 
risk of being ruined by a law-suit. Countless facts prove the 
Government to be the worst owner, the worst manufacturer, the 
worst,trader ; in fact, the worst manager, be the thing managed 
what it may. But though the evidence of this is abundant and 
conclusive—though during a recent war the bunglings of officials 
were as glaring and multitudinous as ever; yet the belief that 
any proposed duties will be satisfactorily discharged by a new 
public department appointed to them, seems not a whit the 
weaker. Legislators, thinking themselves practical, cling to 
the plausible theory of an officially-regulated society, spite of 
overwhelming evidence that official regulation perpetually fails. 

“ Nay, indeed, the belief seems to gain strength among these 
fact-loving English statesmen, notwithstanding the facts are all 
against it. Proposals for State control over this and the other 
have been of late more rife than ever. And, most remarkable 
. of all, their representative assembly lately listened with grave 
faces to the assertion, made by one of their high authorities, that 
state workshops were more economical than private workshops. 
Their prime minister, in defending a recently established arms- 
factory, actually told them that at one of their arsenals certain 
missiles of war were manufactured not only better than by the 
trade, but at about one-third the price; and added ‘so it would 
be in all things.’ The English being an especially trading people, 
who must be tolerably familiar with the usual rates of profit 
among manufacturers, and the margin for possible economy, the 
fact. that they should have got for their chief representative one 
so utterly in the dark on these matters, struck me as a wonderful 
result of the representative system. 
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“T did not inquire much further, for the truth was manifest, 
that if these were really their wisest men, the English were not 
a very wise people.” 


Representative government, then, cannot be called a success, 
in so far as the choice of men is concerned. Those it puts 
into power are the fittest neither in respect of their interests, 
their culture, nor their wisdom. And as a consequence, partly 
of this and partly of its complex and cumbrous nature, repre- 
sentative government is anything but efficient for all adminis- 
trative purposes. In these respects it is manifestly inferior to 
monarchical government. This has the advantage of simplicity ; 
which is always an element in efficiency. And it has the further 
advantage that the power is in the hands of one who has a direct 
and entire interest in the good management of national affairs: 
seeing that the continued maintenance of his power—nay, often 
his very life—depends on this. As a natural consequence, he 
chooses the wisest councillors he can find, regardless of class 
distinctions. His interest in getting the best help is too great to 
allow of prejudices standing between him and a far-seeing man. 
We see this abundantly illustrated. Did not the kings of France 
take Richelieu, and Mazarin, and Turgot to assist them? Had 
not Henry VIII. his Wolsey, Elizabeth her Burleigh, James 
his Bacon, Cromwell his Milton? And were not these men of 
greater calibre than those who hold the reins under our constitu- 
tional régime? So strong is the motive of an autocrat to make 
use of ability wherever it exists, that he will take even his barber 
into council if he finds him a clever fellow. Moreover, it is not 
only for ministers and advisers that monarchy seeks out the most 
competent men, but also for other offices. Thus we see Napoleon 
raising his marshals from the ranks; and owing his military 
success in great part to the readiness with which he saw and 
availed himself of merit wherever found. Thus, again, we 
have recently seen in Russia how prompt was the recognition 
and promotion of engineering talent in the case of Todtleben; 
and know to our cost how greatly the prolonged defence of 
Sebastopol was due to this. While in the marked contrast to 
these cases supplied by our own army—in which genius is 
ignored while muffs are honoured—in which wealth and caste 
make the advance of plebeian merit next to impossible— 
and in which jealousies between Queen’s service and Com- 
pany’s service render the best generalship almost unavailable, 
—we see that the representative system fails in the officering 
of its executive as ‘much as in the officering of its legislative. 
Any one who seeks a striking antithesis between the actions of 
the two forms of government, will find it in the evidence given 
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“* Hero-worship:’ 


before the Sebastopol Committee respecting the supply of huts to 
the Crimean army—evidence showing that while, in his negotia- 
tions with the English Government, the contractor for the huts 
met with nothing but vacillation, delay, and official rudeness ; 
the conduct of the French Government was marked by prompti- 
tude, decision, sound judgment, and great civility. Everything 
goes to show that for administrative efficiency autocratic power 
is the best. If your aim is a well-organized army—if you want 
to have sanitary departments, and educational departments, and 
charity departments, managed in a business-like way—if you 
would have society actively regulated by staffs of State-agents ; 
then by all means choose that system of complete centralization 
which we call despotism. 


Probably, notwithstanding the hints we dropped at the outset, 
most will have read the foregoing pages with surprise. Very likely 
some have referred to the cover of the “Review” to see whether 
they have not, in mistake, taken up some other than the “ West- 
minster ;” while some may, perhaps, have accompanied their 
perusal by a running commentary of epithets condemnatory of 
our seeming change of principles. Let them not be alarmed. 
We have not in the least swerved from the confession of faith set 
forth in our prospectus. On the contrary, as we shall shortly 
show, our adhesion to free institutions is as strong as ever—nay, 
has even gained strength through this apparently antagonistic 
criticism. 

So far from believing that the subordination of a nation to a 
man is a wholesome state of things, we daily see more reason to 
think that it is an essentially vicious state: needful, indeed, for 
a vicious humanity; but to be outgrown as fast as may be. The 
instinct which makes it possible is anything but a noble one. 
Call it “ hero-worship,” and it looks respectable. Call it what it 
is—a blind awe and fear of power, no matter of what kind, but 
more especially of the brutal kind,—and it is by no means to be 
admired. Watch it in early ages deifying the cannibal chief ; 
singing the praises of the successful thief; commemorating the 
most bloodthirsty warriors ; speaking with reverence of those who 
had shown undying revenge; and erecting altars to such as car- 
ried furthest the vices which disgrace humanity ; and the illusion 
disappears. Read how, where it was strongest, it immolated 
crowds of victims at the tomb of the dead king,—how, at the 
altars raised to its heroes, it habitually sacrificed prisoners and 
children to satisfy their traditional appetite for human flesh,— 
how it produced that fealty of subjects to rulers which made pos- 
sible endless aggressions, battles, massacres, and horrors innu- 
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merable,—how it has mercilessly slain those who would not. lick 
the dust before its idols ;—read all this, and the feeling no longer 
seems so worthy an one. See it in later days idealizing the worst 
as well.as the best monarchs ; receiving assassins with acclama- 
tion ; hurrahing before successful treachery ; rushing to applaud 
the processions and shows and ceremonies. wherewith effete power 
strengthens itself; and it looks far from laudable. Autocracy 
presupposes inferiority of nature on the part of both ruler and 
subject: on the one side a cold, unsympathetic sacrificing of 
other's wills to self-will; on the other side a mean, cowardly 
abandonment of the claims of manhood. Our very language 
bears testimony to this, Do not dignity, independence, and 
other words of approbation, imply a nature at. variance with this 
relation? Are not tyrannical, arbitrary, despotic, epithets of 
reproach? and are not truckling, fawning, cringing, epithets of 
contempt? Is not slavish a condemnatory term? Does not 
servile, that is, serf-like, imply littleness, meanness? And has 
not the word villain, which orginally meant bondsman, come to 
signify everything which is hateful? That language should thus 
inadvertently embody the dislike of mankind for those who most 
display the instinct of subordination, is alone sufficient proof that 
it is habitually associated with evil dispositions. It has been the 
parent of countless crimes. It is answerable for the torturing and 
murder of the noble-minded who would not submit—for the 
horrors of Bastiles and Siberias. It has ever been the represser 
of knowledge, of free thought, of true progress. In all times it 
has fostered the vices of courts, and made those vices fashionable 
throughout nations. With a George IV. on the throne, it weekly 
tells ten thousand lies, in the shape of prayers for a “most reli- 
gious and gracious king.” And even now it is daily guilty of 
falsehood, in selling and buying portraits which every one knows 
to be utterly untrue. Whether you read the annals of the far past 
—whether you look at the various uncivilized races dispersed over 
the globe—or whether you contrast the existing nations of Europe; 
you equally find that this sentiment of submission to authority 
decreases as morality and intelligence increase. From ancient 
warrior-worship down to modern flunkeyism, the sentiment has 
ever been strongest where human nature has been vilest. 

This conspicuous relation between barbarism and loyalty is 
one of those beneficent arrangements which “the servant and in- 
terpreter of nature” everywhere meets with. The subordination 
of many to one, is a form of society needful for men so long as 
their natures are savage, or anti-social ; and that it may be main- 
tained, it is needful that they should have an extreme awe of the 
ene. Just in proportion as they are selfish, aggressive, vindictive, 
—just in proportion as their conduct to each other is such as 
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to breed perpetual antagonisms endangering’ social union ; just 
in that proportion must there be a reverence for the strong, 
determined, ‘cruel ruler, who alone can repress their explosive 
natures, and keep them from mutual destruction. Among such a 
people any form of free government—presupposing as it does some 
share of equitable feeling and self-control in those concerned,—is 
an utter impossibility : ‘there must be a despotism as stern as the 
people are savage ; and that such a despotism may exist, there 
must be a superstitious worship of ‘the despot. But as fast as 
the unceasing discipline of social life modifies the human cha- 
racter,—as fast as, through lack of use, the old predatory, aggres- 
sive instincts dwindle,—as fast as, by constant exercise, the sym- 
pathetic feelings grow; so fast does this hard rule become less 
necessary ; so fast does the authority of the ruler diminish ; so 
fast does the awe of him disappear. From being originally god, 
or demi-god, he comes at length to be regarded as a very ordinary 
person ; liable to be criticised, ridiculed, caricatured. Various 
influences conspire to this result. The aceumulation of know- 
ledge tends gradually to divest the ruler of those supernatural 
attributes which are at first ascribed to him. The conceptions 
which developing science gives, not only of the grandeur of crea- 
tion, but of the constancy-and irresistibleness of its omnipresent 
laws, make all feel the comparative littleness of human power ; 
and the awe once felt for the great man is, little by little, trans- 
ferred to that incomprehensible Universe, of which the great man 
is seen to form but an insignificant part. Moreover, the con- 
tinued increase of population, among whom there is ever a certain 
proportion of great men, involves the comparative frequency of 
such; and the more numerous they are, the less respect can be 
given to each: they dwarf each other. Add to which, that as 
society becomes settled and organized, its welfare, its progress 
become more and more independent of any one: in a primitive 
society, the death of a chief may alter the whole course of things; 
but in a society like ours, things go on much as before, no matter 
who dies. Thus, many influences combine to diminish autocratic 
power, whether political or other. It is true, not only in the 
sense in which Tennyson writes it, but also in a higher sense, 
that— 
“The individual withers, and une world is more and more.” 


Further, it is to be-noted that while the unlimited authority of 
the greatest man becomes gradually less needful; and while the 
superstitious awe which upholds that unlimited authority becomes 
gradually weaker’; it at the same time becomes impossible to get 
the greatest man to the top. In a rude social state, where might 
is right, where war is the business of life, where the qualities 
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required in the ruler, alike for controlling his subjects and defeat- 
ing his enemies, are bodily strength, courage, cunning, will, it is 
easy to pick out the best; or rather—he picks himself out. The 
qualities which make him the fittest ruler for the barbarians 
around him, are the very qualities by which he gets the mastery 
over them. But, in an advanced, complex, and comparatively 
peaceful state like ours, these qualities are not the ones needed 
(and even were they needed, the firmly organized arrangements of 
society do not allow the possessor of them to break through to 
the top). For the rule of a settled, civilized community, the 
virtues required are—not military prowess, but a love of order; 
not a desire to conquer, but a desire for the general happiness ; 
not undying hate of enemies, but a calm dispassionate equity ; 
not artful maneuvring, but philosophic insight. How is the 
man most endowed with these to be found? That in no country 
is he ordinarily born heir to the throne every one knows; and 
that he can be chosen out of thirty millions of people no one will 
be foolish enough to think. The incapacity for recognising the 
greatest worth, we have already seen illustrated in our parlia- 
mentary elections. And if the few thousands forming a con- 
stituency, cannot pick out from among themselves their wisest 
man ; still less can the millions forming a nation do it. Just as 
fast as society becomes populous, organized, complex, peaceful ; 
so fast does the political supremacy of the best become im- 
possible. 

But even were the sentiment which induces the many to submit 
to one a noble sentiment,—even were the relation of autocrat and 
slave a morally wholesome one,—and even were it possible to find 
the fittest man to be despot ; we should still contend that such a 
form of government is bad. We should not contend this simply 
on the ground that self-government is a valuable educator: 
though, had we space, we might say much to show that it is better 
for a people to be imperfectly governed by themselves than to be 
perfectly governed by another. But we should take the ground 
that no human being, however wise and good, is fit to be sole 
ruler over all the doings of a vast and involved society; and that, 
with the best intentions, such an one is very likely to produce the 
most terrible mischiefs, which would else have been impossible. 
Tn illustration of this position we will take the case of all others 
the most favourable to those who would give supreme power to 
the best. We will instance the man taken by Mr. Carlyle as a 
model hero—Cromwell. Doubtless there was much in the man- 
ners of the times when Puritanism arose, to justify its disgust. 
Doubtless the vices, vanities, and follies, bequeathed by effete 
Catholicism still struggling for existence, were bad enough to 
create a reactionary asceticism. It is in the order of nature, how- 
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ever, that men’s habits and pleasures are not to be changed sud- 
denly. For any permanent effect to be produced, it must be 
produced slowly. Better tastes, higher aspirations, must be grown 
up to; not enforced from without. Disaster is sure to result from 
the withdrawal of lower gratifications before higher ones have 
taken their place; for gratification of some kind is a condition to 
healthful existence. Whatever ascetic morality, or rather immo- 
rality, may say, Pleasures and Pains are the incentives and re- 
straints by which Nature keeps her progeny from destruction. 
No contemptuous title of “ pig-philosophy” will alter the eternal 
fact, that Misery is the highway to Death; while Happiness is 
added Life, and the giver of Life. But indignant Puritanism 
could not see this truth; and with the usual extravagance of 
fanaticism sought to abolish pleasure in general. Getting 
into power, it put down not only questionable amusements, 
but all others along with them. And for these repressions, 
Cromwell, either as enacting or maintaining them, was respon- 
sible. What, now, was the result of this attempt to dragoon 
men into virtue? What came when the strong man, who 
thought he was thus “helping God to mend all,” died? There 
came a dreadful reaction; there came one of the most de- 
graded periods of our history. Into the newly-garnished house 
entered ‘“‘seven other spirits more wicked than the first.” For 
generations the English character was lowered: vice was gloried 
in, virtue was ridiculed; dramatists made marriage the stock 
subject of laughter; profaneness and obscenity flourished ; high 
aspirations ceased; the whole age was corrupt. Not until 
George III. reigned was there a better standard of living. And 
for this century of demoralization we have, in great measure, to 
thank Cromwell. Is it, then, so clear that the domination of one 
man, righteous though he may be, is a blessing? Is it not apt 
to be a curse ? 

And then, lastly, it is to be remarked that when the political 
supremacy of the greatest no longer exists in an overt form, it 
still continues in a disguised and more beneficent form. For is 
it not manifest to all who have any insight, that in these latter 
days the wise man eventually gets his edicts enforced by others, 
if not by himself. Adam Smith, from his chimney corner dictated 
greater changes than prime ministers do. A General Thompson, 
who forges the weapons with which the Anti-Corn-Law battle is 
fought—a Cobden and a Bright, who add to and wield them, 
forward civilization much more than those who hold sceptres. 
Repugnant as the fact may be to statesmen, it is yet one which 
cannot be gainsayed, that when to the great effects already pro- 
duced by F'ree-trade are joined the far greater effects that will be 
hereafter produced, not only on ourselves but on all the other 
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nations who must: adopt our policy, the revolution initiated by: 
these men is seen to- be far wider than has-been initiated by any: 
potentate of modern times. As Mr. Carlyle very well knows, 
those who elaborate new truths and teach them to their fellows, 
are now-a-days the real rulers—“ the unacknowledged legislators” 
—the virtual. kings: | From afar off, those who sit on thrones and 
form cabinets are perceived to-be but the servants of such. And. 
then note that. the power thus indirectly exercised, is no longer a 
dangerous one; but one that. is sure to be‘almost uniformly bene- 
ficial: For when, as with ourselves, the dicta of the Thinker 
cannot get established as law until after a long battle: of opinion. 
—when they have to:prove their fitness for the Time by conquer- 
ing Time; we have.aiguarantee that no great changes which are 
ill-considered or premature can be brought about.: We have the . 
good which great men can do us, while we are saved from the 
evil. ! 

No ;' the old: regime has: passed away, never to return. For 
ourselves at least, the subordination of the many to the one has 
become alike needless, repugnant, and impossible. Good. for its 
time, bad for ours, theancient hero-worship is dead; and happily 
no declamations, be they never so eloquent, can revive it. 


Here seem to be two totally irreconcileable positions—two- 
mutually destructive arguments.. First, a: condemnatory criticism 
on representative government, and then a still more condemna- 
tory criticism on monarehical government: each apparently 
abolishing the other. 

Nevertheless, the paradox. is easily explicable. It is quite pos- 
sible to say all that we have said concerning the defects of re~ 
presentative government, and still to hold that it is the best form 
of government. Nay, strange as the assertion will appear, it is. 
quite possible to derive a more profound conviction of its supe- 
riority from the: very evidence which appears so unfavourable: 
to it. 

For nothing that we have urged tells against its goodness as @ 
means of securing justice between man and man, or class and 
class. Abundant evidence shows that the maintenance of equi- 
table relations ‘among its subjects, whieh forms: the essential 
business of a legislature, is surest when the legislature is of 
popular origin ; notwithstanding all the defects to which such a 
legislature is liable: For discharging the true function of a go-- 
vernment, representative government is shown to be the best, 
alike by its origin, its theory, and its results. Let us glance at 
the facts under these three heads. , 

-Alike m Spain, in England, and in France, popular power 
embodied itself: as a check. upon kingly tyranny, that is— 
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kingly injustice. The earliest accounts we have of the Spanish 
Cortes, say that it was their office to advise the King, and to 
follow their) advice was his duty. They petitioned, addressed, 
remonstrated; complained of grievances, and supplicated for re-- 
dress. The King, having acceded-to their requirements, swore to 
observe them; and it was agreed that any act of his in contra- 
vention of the statutes thus established, should be “ respected as 
the King’s commands, but not executed, as.contrary to the rights 
and privileges of the subject.” In all which we see very clearly 
that the special aim of the Cortes was to get rectified the injus- 
tices committed by the King’or others; that the King was in the 
habit of breaking the promises of amendment made by him; and 
that they had: to adopt measures to enforce the fulfilment of his 
promises. In England we trace analogous facts. ‘The Barons 
who bridled the tyranny of King John, though not formally ap- 
pointed, were virtually impromptu representatives of the nation ; 
and in their demand that justice should neither be sold, denied, 
nor delayed, we discern the’ social evils which led to this taking 
of the power into their own hands. In early times the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, summoned by the King with the view of 
obtaining supplies from them, had for their especial business the 
obtaining from him the redress of grievances, that is—the exe- 
cution of justice; and in their eventually-obtained and occa- 
sionally-exercised’ power of withholding supplies until justice 
was granted, we see both the need there was for remedying the 
iniquities of autocracy, and the adaptation of representative in- 
stitutions to this end. Add to which, that the further develop- 
ment of popular power latterly obtained, originated from the 
demand for fairer laws—for less class-privilege, class-exemption, 
class injustice: a fact which the speeches of the Reform-Bill 
agitation abundantly prove. In France again, representative go+ 
vernment arose under the stimulus of unbearable oppression. 
When the accumulated extortion of centuries had reduced the 
mass of the people to misery,—when millions of haggard faces 
were seen throughout the land,—when starving complainants 
were hanged on “a gallows forty feet high,”"—-when the exac- 
tions and cruelties of good-for-nothing kings and vampyre nobles 
had brought the nation to the eve of dissolution ; there came as a 
remedy, an assembly of men elected by the people. In this case, 
as in the cases of Spain and England, representative government 
originated in the demand for greater security of life, liberty, and 
property. 

That, considered @ priori, representative government is fitted 
for establishing just laws, is implied by the unanimity with which 
Spanish, English, and French availed themselves of it to this 
end; as. well as by the endeavours latterly. made by other 
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European nations to do the like. The rationale of the matter is 
simple enough. Manifestly, on the average of cases, a man will 
protect his own interests more solicitously than others will pro- 
tect them for him. Manifestly, where regulations have to be 
made affecting the interests of several men, they are most likely 
to be equitably made when all those concerned are present, and 
have equal shares in the making of them. And manifestly, where 
those concerned are so numerous and so dispersed, that it is physi- 
cally impossible for them all to take part in the framing of such re- 
gulations, the next best thing is for the citizens in each locality to 
appoint one of their number to speak for them, to care for their 
claims, to be their representative. The general principle is, that 
the welfare of all will be most secure when each looks after his 
own welfare: and the principle is carried out as directly as the 
circumstances permit. It is a corollary alike from human nature 
and from history, that a single man cannot be trusted with the 
interests of a nation of men, where his real or imagined interests 
clash with theirs. It is similarly a corollary from human nature 
and from history, that no small section of a nation, as the nobles, 
can be expected to consult the welfare of the people at large in 
preference to their own. And it is a further corollary that only in 
a general diffusion of political power is there a safeguard for the 
general welfare. This has all along been the conviction under 
which representative government has been advocated, maintained, 
and extended. From the early writs by which the members of 
the House of Commons were summoned, which declared it to be 
a most equitable rule that the laws which concerned all should 
be approved of by all, down to the reasons now urged by the 
unenfranchised for a participation in political power, this is the 
implied theory. Observe, nothing is said about wisdom or ad- 
ministrative ability. From the beginning, the end in view has 
been completer justice. Whether we consider the question in the 
abstract, or whether we examine the opinions men have enter- 
tained upon it from old times down to the present day, we 
equally see the theory of representative government to be, that 
it is the best means of insuring equitable social relations. 

And do not the results justify the theory? Did not our early 
Parliaments, after long-continued struggles, succeed in curbing 
the licentious exercise of royal power; and in establishing the 
rights of the subject? Are not the comparative security and 
justice all along enjoyed under our form of government, indicated 
by the envy with which other nations have regarded it? Was 
not the election of the French Constituent Assembly followed by 
the sweeping away of the grievous injustices that weighed down 
the people,—by the abolition of tithes, seignorial dues, gabelle, 
excessive preservation of game,—by the withdrawal of numerous 
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feudal privileges and immunities,—by the manumission of the 
slaves in the French colonies? And has not that extension of 
our own electoral system embodied in the Reform Bill, brought 
about more equitable arrangements ?—as witness the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, the equalization of probate and legacy duties, and 
the removal of many minor remnants of class-legislation. The 
proofs are undeniable. It is clear, both a priori and a posteriori, 
that representative government is especially adapted for the 
establishment and maintenance of just laws. 

And now mark, that the objections to representative govern- 
ment awhile since urged, scarcely tell against it at all, so long as 
it does not exceed this comparatively limited function. Though 
its cumbrousness, its complexity, its mediocrity of intellect, make 
it quite incompetent to oversee and regulate the countless involved 
processes which make up the national life; they do not make it 
incompetent to enact and enforce those simple principles of equity 
which underlie the right conduct of citizens to each other. These 
are such that the commonest minds in a civilized community can 
understand their chief applications. Stupid as may be the average 
elector, he can see the propriety of such regulations as shall pre- 
vent men from murdering and robbing each other; he can under- 
stand the fitness of laws which enforce the payment of debts; he 
can perceive the need of measures to prevent the strong from 
tyrannizing over the weak; and he can feel the rectitude of 
a judicial system that is the same for rich and poor. Inadequate 
as may be the capacity of the average representative, he is com- 
petent, under the leadership of his wiser fellows, to devise appli- 
ances for carrying out these necessary restraints ; or, rather—he is 
competent to uphold the set of appliances slowly elaborated by 
the many generations of his predecessors, and to do something 
towards improving and extending them in those directions where 
the need is most manifest. It is true that even these small 
demands upon electoral and senatorial wisdom are but imperfectly 
met. But though, as we have seen, constituencies are blind 
to the palpable truth, that if they would escape laws which 
favour the nobility at the expense of the commonalty, they must 
cease to choose representatives from among the nobility; yet we 
see that when the injustice of this class-legislation is glaring—as 
in the case of the Corn Law,—they have sense enough to use 
means for getting it abolished. And though most legislators 
have not sufficient penetration to perceive that the greater part 
of the evils which they attempt to cure by official inspection and 
regulation, would disappear were there a certain prompt and 
cheap administration of justice; yet, in the County Courts Act, 
and other recent law reforms, we find that they do eventually 
recognise the importance of more efficient judicial arrangements. 
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While, therefore, the lower average of intelligence which neces- 
sarily characterizes representative government, especially incapa- 
citates it for discharging the complex business of regulating the 
entire national life; it does not incapacitate it for discharging the 
comparatively simple duties of protector. Again, in respect of 
this original, all-essential function of a government, there isa 
much clearer identity of interest between’ representative and 
citizen than in respect of the multitudinous other functions 
which governments undertake. Though it is generally of but 
little consequence to the member of Parliament whether state 
teachers, state preachers, state officers of health, state dispensers 
of charity, &c., do their work well; it is of great personal conse- 
quence to him that life and property should be secure: and thus 
he is more likely to care for the efficient administration of justice, 
than for the efficient administration of anything else. Yet further, 
the complexity, incongruity of parts, and general cumbrousness 
which, as we have seen, deprive a representative government of 
that activity, decision, and unity of purpose required for the 
gigantic task of paternally superintending the affairs of thirty 
millions of citizens; do not deprive it of the ability to establish 
and keep in force the regulations by which these citizens are 
prevented from trespassing against each other: seeing that the 
principles of equity are not only simple but permanent; and once 
having been legally embodied in their chief outlines, all which 
devolves upon the government is to develop them more perfectly, 
and improve the appliances for enforcing them—an undertaking 
for which the slow and involved action of a representative govern- 
ment does not: unfit it. So that while by its origin, theory, and 
results, representative government is shown to be the best for 
securing justice between class and class as well as-between man 
and man; we find that the objections which so strongly tell 
against it in all its other relations to society, do not tell against 
it in this fandamental relation. 

Thus, then, we reach the solution of the paradox. Thus we 
effect: a reconciliation between the two seemingly contradictory 
. positions awhile since taken. To the question—What is repre- 
sentative government good for? our reply is—It is good, 
especially good, good above all others, for doing the thing 
which a government should do. It is bad, especially bad, bad 
above all others, for doing the things which a government 
should not do. 


One point still remains. We said, some distance back, that 
not only is it possible to regard representative government as the 
best, notwithstanding its many conspicuous deficiencies ; but that 
it is even possible to discern in these very deficiencies further 
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proofs of its superiority... The conclusion just arrived at, imply- 
ing, as it does, that these deficiencies simply tend to hinder it 
from doing the things which no government should do, has 
already furnished a key to this. strange-looking assertion. But 
it will be well here to make a more specific justification of it. 
And this brings us to the pure science of the matter. 

It is a truth becoming abundantly clear to such as contemplate 
the facts with a philosophic eye, that. the ever-increasing com- 
plexity which characterizes advancing societies, is a complexity 
that results from the multiplication of different. parts performing 
different duties. The doctrine of the division of labour is one 
which most now-a-days. understand to some extent; and most 
know that in virtue of this division of labour, each operative, 
each manufacturer, each town, each district, tends constantly 
to be more and more restricted to one kind of work. Those who 
study the phenomena of organization. displayed in living bodies, 
find the uniform process of development to be, that each organ 
gradually acquires a definite and limited function: there arises, 
step by step, a more perfect “ physiological division of labour.” 
And in an article on “ Progress : its Lawand Cause,” published in 
our April number, it was pointed out not simply that this increas- 
ing specialization of functions is seen in the development of all 
organized bodies, social as well as individual ; but further, that it is 
one of the manifestations of a still more general law pervading 
creation, inorganic as well as organic: the inevitableness of the 
metamorphosis being thus seen in the universality of the cause 
which determines it. 

Now this specialization of functions, which is the law of all 
organization,—which is. displayed in the unfolding of every part 
of. every living body,—which is exhibited in the development of 
the social organism, not only in respect of its economical struc- 
ture, but in respect of its governmental structure ;—this speciali- 
zation of functions, we say, has a twofold implication. At the 
same time that each part grows adapted to the particular duty it 
has to discharge, it grows unadapted to all other duties. The 
becoming especially fit for one thing, is a becoming less fit than 
before for everything else. We have not space here to exemplify 
this truth. Any modern work on physiology, however, will fur- 
nish the reader with abundant illustrations of it, as exhibited in 
the evolution of living creatures ; and as exhibited in the evolu- 
tion of society, it may be studied in the writings of political eco- 
nomists. All which we wish here to point out is, that this truth 
applies as much to the governmental part of the body politic as 
to its other parts. In virtue of this universal law, a government 
cannot gain ability to perform its special work, without losing 
such ability as it had to perform other work. et 
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This then is, as we say, the pure science of the matter. As 
proved by the history of all races, the original and essential office 
of a government is that of protecting its subjects against aggres- 
sion. In low, undeveloped forms of society, where yet there is 
but little differentiation of parts, little specialization of func- 
tions, this essential work, which is discharged with extreme 
imperfection, is joined with endless other work : the government 
has a controlling action over all conduct, individual and social,— 
regulates dress, food, ablutions, prices, trade, religion,—exercises 
unbounded power. Gradually, as it becomes constituted in such 
a way as to discharge better its essential function, it becomes 
more limited alike in the power and the habit of doing other 
things. And as fast as it acquires perfect fitness for performing 
its true duty, so fast does it acquire a more marked unfitness for 
all other kinds of action. This is the conclusion deducible from 
the universal law of organization; and this is the conclusion to 
which inductive reasoning has already led us. We have seen 
that, whether considered in theory or practice, representative 
government is the best for securing justice. We have also seen 
that, whether considered in theory or practice, it is the worst for 
all other purposes. And here we find that this last characteristic is 
a necessary accompaniment of the first. These various inabilities, 
which seem at first sight to tell so seriously against the goodness 
of representative government, are but the inevitable consequences 
of its more complete adaptation to its proper work ; and, so under- 
stood, are themselves indications that it is the form of government 
natural to a more highly organized and advanced social state. 

We do not expect this consideration to weigh much with those 
whom it most concerns: truths of so abstract a character find 
no favour with senates. The metamorphosis we have described 
is not mentioned in Ovid. History as at present written makes 
no comments upon it. There is nothing about it to be found in 
blue-books and committee reports. Neither is it proved by sta- 
tistics. Evidently, then, it has but small chance of recognition 
by the “ practical” legislator. But to the select few who study the 
Social Science, properly so called, we commend this general fact 
as one of the highest significance. Those who know something 
of the general laws of life, and who perceive that these general 
laws of life underlie all social phenomena, will see that this dual 
change in the character of advanced governments involves an 
answer to the first of all political questions. ‘They will see that 
this specialization in virtue of which an advanced government gains 
power to perform one function, while it loses power to perform 
others, clearly indicates the true duty of the State. They will 
see that, even leaving out all other evidence, this fact alone shows 
conclusively what is the proper sphere of legislation. 
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Art. [X.—Mommsen’s Roman History. 


Rémische Geschichte. Von Theodor Mommsen. Zweite Auflage. 
Berlin: 1857. 


ROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S Roman History started the series 
of classical hand-books that are emanating from the press of 
Weidmann. Their “aim,” we are told on the cover of the first 
volume, “is to extend to wider circles the livelier comprehension 
of classical antiquity.” Professor Mommsen’s book is not, like 
hand-books in general, one only aspiring to the merit of being a 
good compilation from the mass of standard writers on the sub- 
ject treated of, and a compendium of received opinions. It is an 
original work, from the pen of a master. ‘The style is nervous 
and lively, and its vigour is fully sustained. With regard to the 
matter, Professor Mommsen says that he recounts rather the his- 
tory of Italy than that of the City of Rome; for, he says, “ what 
we are in the habit of calling the conquest of Italy by the Romans, 
is rather the union in one state of the whole Italican stock.” 
“Ttalican history falls,” he tells us; “into two main divisions, (1) 
the internal history of Italy down to its union under the lead of 
the Latin stock, and (2) the Italican dominion over the world.” 
The first division—represented by his two first books—treats of 
*‘ the settlement of the Italican race on the peninsula; the jeopardy 
of its national and political existence, and its partial subjugation 
by peoples of different origin and older civilization, by Greeks 
and Etruscans; the rebellion of the Italicans against the 
strangers, and the annihilation or reduction of the latter; 
finally, the struggles between the two chief Italican stocks, the 
Latins and the Samnites, for the hegemony of the peninsula, and 
the victory of the Latins at the end of the fifth century of the 
city.” The second “ opens with the Punic wars, and embraces the 
rapid extension of the Roman dominion to and beyond its natural 
boundaries, the status quo of the imperial times, and the collapse 
of the mighty empire.” The three volumes that have as yet 
appeared carry us down to the battle of Thapsus, and contain five 
books. The first of these brings us to the end of the kings; the 
second, to the union of Italy under Roman dominion ; the third, 
to the subjugation of Carthage and the Greek States ; the fourth, 
to the death of Sulla; while the fifth relates “ the foundation of 
the military monarchy.” 

The interest of the English public in early Roman history has 
been rekindled by the recent scholarly work of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Notwithstanding all that may be said in repre- 
hension of it, men will always feel a greater curiosity about an 
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obscure and mysterious subject than about one illumined with 
the broad light of day. The springs of the Nile retain a never- 
dying interest, while not a thought lingers upon the river that 
has issued from its dark and narrow defiles, to give fertility and 
commerce to a vast region. We do not believe that Sir G. C. 
Lewis will alter the bent of buman nature, and prevent any fur- 
ther researches amidst a darkness in which it will for ever remain 
a doubt whether the dim forms that we see through the gloom 
are realities or aéry phantoms into which the clouds that hang 
over the scene have accidentally shaped themselves. We propose 
confining our attention to this part of the work before us. Dis- 
tinctive views are more to be looked for here; and Professor 
Mommsen appears to us, upon the whole, to preserve very happily 
the balance between extreme scepticism and any such deference 
to authority as would shackle the critic. Wherever he can, he 
evidently takes a delight in informing us that we have something 
trustworthy to deal with—whether it be language, or a treaty, or 
a bit of law, or a coin, or some other relic of antiquity that has ’ 
been washed to our shores from the billows of Time’s vast ocean, 
which have so long rolled over the mighty wreck. 

The first book opens with a spirited introduction—a prologue 
worthy of the great drama which is to follow. At the dawn of 
what we call history, we find on the shores of the Mediterranean 
a cluster of peoples ethnologically and philologically distinct, 
historically one system. Attached in their infancy to another 
drama and another history, they are now to fulfil a cycle of their 
own. Their civilization, linked through the Phenicians to that 
of the East, presents three great stages of development, in which 
the Egyptians, the Hellenes, and the Italicans successively play 
their parts. At length their cycle is accomplished. Ancient his- 
tory ends, and modern begins. ‘New peoples, which have 
hitherto but laved, as it were, the strand of the Mediterranean 
States, pour over both its shores, and, while separating the history 
of the south coast from that of the north, remove the centre of 
civilization to the Atlantic ocean.” Professor Mommsen exhibits 
the last act of the great drama of ancient history. 

Of the earliest immigrations into Italy we have not even a tra- 
dition. All the oldest migrations travelled by land. As to Italy, 
she could be reached from the sea by none but experienced sailors, 
and hence, even in Homer's time, was quite unknown to the Hel- 
lenes. The people whom we find settled here range themselves 
in three classes. We have the Hellenes, who came over in histo- 
rical times; the Brettians, whose primitive character is quite 
obliterated ; and an intermediate class. In instituting researches 
about this last class, “‘ we should have,” says Professor Mommsen, 
“to give up the task as hopeless, did we only go back to the con- 
fused rubbish of names of peoples, and the jumble compiled for 
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us out of a few serviceable notes of civilized travellers, and a mass 
of mostly insignificant legends.” However, we have an authentic, 
though fragmentary, authority in the native languages of these 
tribes. We find three main stocks—the Japygian, the Etruscan, 
and what may be called the Italican, as it is substantially to it 
that the peninsula owes its historical importance. This last parts 
off into two branches—the Latin and the Umbri-Sabellic. Pro- 
fessor Mommsen entertains no hope of the Japygian inscriptions 
ever being deciphered. They show not the slightest resemblance 
to the other languages of the peninsula, but an affinity to Greek 
and Sanscrit, which gives the language a claim to a place in the 
Indo-Germanic family. ‘The feeble character of the nation con- 
firms what its geographical situation indicates—that it was the 
oldest in the peninsula. Lingual analysis has shown that the Ita- 
lican dialects “‘ are, collectively, a link in the Indo-Germanic chain, 
and that the epoch when they were united was comparatively a late 
one.” Professor Mommsen states the points of agreement and 
difference between this and other branches of the great. clan. 
“The Greek and the Italican are,” as he expresses it, ‘‘ brothers ; 
the Kelt and the Slave their cousins.” That all Italican, as well 
as all Greek dialects, were early considered, on both sides, to form 
one body, is shown, he says, by the term Graius or Graicus 
denoting to an Italican every Hellene, while all Italicans—not, 
observe, the Japygians—were comprised under the word ’Omxéc. 
He seems to have been led imperceptibly to call in a witness of 
no service to him. How many instances are there of the most 
heterogeneous clusters of peoples passing under a common name 
with the foreigner! Indeed, in a later chapter we are told that 
the Greeks called all Italicans Opicans, because the settlers at 
Cume found the inhabitants of that coast so terming themselves. 

“ Language,” observes Professor Mommsen, “is, in the plastic 
epoch especially, the true image and organ of the degree of cul- 
ture attained,” and “ the comparison of languages gives us some- 
thing like a picture of the stage” which the people had reached 
before the separation. Accordingly, he reconstructs the life of 
the united Indo-Germanic family in the same way as Professor 
Max Miller has in his essay on ‘‘ Comparative Mythology.” He 
then passes down to the Greco-Italican branch, as it existed be- 
fore the forefathers of the future Greeks and Latins had parted, 
after being closer united together than both were with the Slave 
or even with the German. While the Indo-German “led a pas- 
toral life and gathered the fruit of the stalk, but did not till the 
ground,” the Greco-Italican was a corn-grower, and perhaps cul- 
tivated the vine, and the olive. This is attested by the words 
common to the later Greek and Italican, and. by the common form 
of the plough. Of baking being of Jater origin than the separa- 
tion Professor Mommsen sees a trace in the regular use of dough, 
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or pap, in the Roman ritual. That the decimal system was in use 
among the Greeco-Italicans, and the more artificial duodecimal of 
later origin, may be inferred from the exact correspondence of the 
vorsus with the wAéOpov, and from the fact that the numerals 
stop at a hundred. The accurate determination of the foot was 
latex, and hence the Roman foot is a little smaller than the Greek. 

The Italican mode of marking out the boundaries for the land is 
a relic of the Greco-Italican period, while rigidly to carry out 
the square measure is peculiarly Roman. The style of dress, 
and the form and furniture of the house, appear to have come 
down from the common ancestors, but it would seem that they 
only plied the oar, and knew not the use of the sail. 

Thus in “the material foundations of human life” we find the 
Grecks and the Italicans substantially one people, but “it is 
otherwise in the spiritual world. The great problem of humanity 
—to live in conscious harmony with one’s self, one’s like, and 
with the world at large—admits of numberless solutions ; and it 
is in this sphere, not in the material, that the characters of indi- 
viduals and peoples separate, and that the deep-seated difference 
between Hellenes and Italicans manifests itself, the effects of 
which continue to the present day. Family and state, art and 
religion, were developed so differently,” that we see no trace of a 
common foundation. To pass over other points of contrast, 
patriarchal notions, originally common to both, were legally 
riveted on the Italicans, but early disappeared among the Greeks. 
Accordingly, we find among the latter a luxuriance of proper 
names, while the family name was the one commonly used by the 
Romans, though the more ancient Greeks added the family name 
adjectively, and Roman scholars knew that the later prenomen 
had been once the only name. Though the rude ideas of justice, 
the strict law of debt, and the germs of institutions analogous to 
our King, Lords, and Commons, were as old as the Greco-Italican 
period, all regular political institutions are later. So in religion 
we find but little of a common heir-loom. There is Hestia or 
Vesta, the sacred enclosure, and “the faith in the shadowy con- 
tinuance of the dead ;” but the opposite sides of religion—idea 
and image—are soon brought out distinctively, to the utter ob- 
scuration of the other. ‘‘ When the thunder rolled along the 
mountains,” the Greek “saw Zeus brandishing his bolts; when 
the blue heaven smiled again, he gazed into the bright eye of 
Athenea, the daughter of Zeus: the forms had so much power 
over him, that he soon saw nought in them but human beings, 
illumined and supported by the splendour of the might of nature. 

. It was otherwise, not more feebly, that the deep religious 
feeling of the Italican manifested itself. He held the idea fast, 
and suffered not the form to obscure it. The Greek, while he 
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sacrifices, lifts his eyes to heaven—the Roman veils his head; for 
the prayer of the former is vision: that of the latter, thought.” 
Man, tree, state, and store-room, each has its contemporary spirit 
—the copy of the physical world in the spiritual. Thus “in the 
prayer for the countryman the spirit of the fallow is addressed— 
that of ploughing, that of furrowing, that of sowing, that of 
covering the seed, that.of harrowing, and so on to that of carry- 
ing in, laying up, and of opening the barn 

the larger the sphere of the abstraction, the higher rises the god 
and the reverence of men.” Distinctively Italican was the self- 
sacrifice on the part of the individual. However sad the loss 
thereby of individual variety, it was somewhat compensated for 
by “such a feeling of father-land as the Greeks never knew, and 
a nationality which gave the Italican dominion over the split-up 
Hellenic stock, and then over the whole world.” 

In his sketch of the physical geography of Latium, Professor 
Mommsen says that it is an error to suppose that the malaria of 
Campagna comes from the decline of agriculture. He would 
rather assign its origin to the want of a fall for the water, though 
he admits that culture has a good effect, partly, he says, from its 
drying up the standing water. That a numerous agricultural 
population should have lived in districts like the Latin plain, 
and the lowlands of Sybaris and Metapontum, he attributes to 
the greater capability of adapting themselves to the soil which is 
possessed by peoples in a lower stage of civilization. Besides, as 
he observes afterwards, the Roman peasant clothed himself warmly, 
and never let his fire go out—precautions taken by the Sardinian 
of the present day against the effects of the aria cattiva. 

Professor Mommsen does not, with Sir G. C. Lewis, ques- 
tion the existence of Alba, any more than Schwegler does. The 
tunnel “ by which the beautiful mountain-plain of Aricia was laid 
dry—a work of that epoch when Alba was de facto the capital of 
Latium, though Roman egotism has interwoven it with tlie 
capture of Veii’—he believes to have been the cause of the name 
of Aricia, “‘ probably the fallow, from arare.” 

The Latins do not appear, says Professor Mommsen, to have 
built “fenced cities” on their first settlement in the country. 
Though the members of a house regularly met, doubtless each dwelt 
on the land that he ploughed, and his farm-fence was primarily his 
boundary and his bulwark. There would, however, be local 
centres, not so much because they would regularly meet at the 
same spot, but because they needed a hill or mound for defence 
against a raid. These spots—little if at all inhabited, but places 
of refuge, and containing the templa of the proprietors of the 
domains—“ became the bases of the rural constitution of Italy, 
which can still be discerned in the country of the Marsians and 
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in the Abruzzi. The country of the Aiquiculi, who, even im 
the imperial times, dwelt.in countless open hamlets, shows a mul- 
titude of ‘ rings of walls, which, as ‘deserted cities,’ excited the 
astonishment of the Roman archeologists as well as of modern. 
The former thought they could here find a place for their 
Aborigines ; the latter,” says Professor Mommsen, sarcastically, 
“for their Pelasgi.” When the tribes that had settled in towns gave 
these towns stone walls, those who still lived in open hamlets 
replaced with stone their earthworks and stockades, thus bequeath- 
ing to posterity a puzzle. There is a trace, too, of the house- 
domains in the pagi of the Roman district, the names of which 
appear to be those of the most considerable of the houses settled 
im the Roman territory long before it was called Roman. Each 
domain was a little commonwealth ; naturally, however, several 
would unite for greater common security. Here we have— 


“ The germ of the city leagues, whose development makes up Italican 
history till the establishment of an Italican nationality. Alba appears 
very early at the head of a considerable one. The list of the ‘ Albam 
peoples’ is perhaps the oldest document of Ltalican history that has 
come down to us All these unions probably met at the Latin 
festival as the ‘ Old Latins’ (prise: Latinz), in contradistinction to the 
Latin communities who, at a later period, settled out of Latium. . . - 
Alba was certainly the head and mother community, and it is only in 
this sense that Rome is termed an Alban colony.” 

Rome’s situation is not healthy, nor, comparatively speaking, 
fertile. It was even in olden times asserted that there was @ 

eculiar cause for its foundation, and Professor Mommsen believes 
it to have first become a place of importance when an entrepét was 
wanted for Latin traffic, for which the Tiber was the natural 
road, while on that shore, so poor in harbours, the sailor was 
obliged to anchor at its mouth, In those days of pirates, it. was 
better that such a place should. stand some few miles from the 
coast, particularly so low a one. Thus Rome may be, as tra- 
dition says, the youngest rather than the oldest city of Latium, 
for a certain amount of culture and population must have preceded 
such a city. ‘‘ Whether it sprang up, says Professor Mommsen, 
“ from the resolve of the Latin federation, whether from the genius- 
glance of a forgotten founder of cities, whether through the 
natural development of traffic, who will venture to determime?” 

We prefer the last of these three suggestions, and we thoroughly 
concur with Professor Mommsen in echoing the sentiment, “ Rome 
was not built in a day.” “ Probably,” he proceeds, “ before the 
walls rose on the Capitol and the Palatine, a Roman community 
already existed, and found on these hills its sanctuaries and 

laces of refuge, a long time before navigation and the defence 
of the border made this place an important one for Latium.” 
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Ramnes was the old name of the inhabitants; so perhaps, says 
Professor Mommsen, Roma or Rama meant ‘bush-town.’ The 
idea of Roma being pen (strength), is certainly about as good as 
that of the river Dore, in Herefordshire, being D’or, whence the 
valley got the name of the Golden Valley, though the word 
should be written Door, being the Welsh Dwr (water). It is, 
indeed, so spelt m old books. The later Roman, with his Greek 
education, would as naturally set down Roma to be the Greek 
pwpn, as Door could be nothing but D'or to the monks of the 
Abbey. 

Professor Mommsen exclaims with some warmth against the 
notion that, because we find the community a triple federation, 
the Romans were a mongrel people, composed of the three great 
races of the peninsula. He only recognises the fact that, “at a 
very distant period, when the Latin and Sabellic stocks were not 
so strongly opposed to each other as later were the Roman and 
the Samnite, a Sabellic community entered into a Latin domain- 
union, and Latinized itself completely in it, with the exception 
of a few national institutions transplanted in the ritual.” He 
compares with this the complete absorption in Rome of the 
Claudians a few centuries later; but surely the two cases can 
hardly be compared, or the influence of such an immigration 
upon the mass at such different stages of its growth. As to 
the constituent elements of that primeval citizen-body, we agree 
with him in the uselessness of attempting to analyse such insig- 
nificant material. 

It was her situation that caused Rome’s distinctive position in 
Latium. To this points the tradition of the asylum, and of the 
interdiction of connubium with the neighbouring towns. She 
stands singular in her centralization and her rapid and vigorous 
development of town-life. She was no strictly agricultural state, 
no stranger to the sea, as we have been in the habit of repre- 
senting her. Of all the Italican states she was the first to coin 
her own money; and at an incredibly early period she concluded 

treaties with transmarine commercial states. 

Roman conquest took a different form from that of the other 
Latin towns. With them, weaker communities had to enter into the 
clientela ; Rome absorbed her conquest in herself. Contemplate 
suns like ours, with their planets, though confessing their sove- 
reignty, each retaining its own position in space; and then imagine 
one sweeping through a troop of these, and absorbing them one 
after another in his own body, to the utter obliteration of all 
separate existence. Such was Rome among the Latin towns. 
She permitted in her dominions no other political nucleus. Even 
the inhabitants of Ostia had no citizenship, save that Romans 
among them had that of Rome. In her compact strength Rome 
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could confidently encounter the extensive Alban league. “ The 
union of the Latin stock under Roman hegemony is,” says Professor 
Mommeen, “ the historical result of the kingly period of Rome.” 

The chapter on “The Original Constitution of Rome” begins 
with the Roman household, and goes on to the Roman state, which 
was based upon it, for it was the aggregate of the houses, as its 
territory was of their domains. However, nature gave no father 
and lord to the community answering to the father and lord of 
the household ; so one was chosen, and “in or near his dwelling 
was the flaming hearth of Vesta and the well-closed store-chamber 
of the Penates.” He is, in theory, as omnipotent in the state as the 
father in the family,—not the highest, but the sole possessor of 
power, all the other officials being merely his delegates and 
servants. Of that unity of the state, which is imaged in the 
religious world by Diovis, he is the legal representative, and 
the Roman king has the dress and insignia of the Roman god. 
However, the Romans did not live under a theocracy. There 
was no special divine favour resting on a particular house—no 
mysterious charm to make the king of different stuff from other 
men. Any alteration of the law or departure from it, needed the 
sanction of the popular assembly; and in important matters the 
king had to consult his council, to which, probably, originally 
each domain sent its oldest man. So, says Professor Mommsen, 
“as long as a Roman community exists, the official has absolute 
command, the council of the elders is the highest authority, and 
every extraordinary resolution requires the sanction of the sove- 
reign people.” The remarkable tenacity with which the Romans 
elung to what they received from their forefathers, and their 
unwillingness to give up any form or usage hallowed by antiquity, 
has become a trite subject for observation, and suggested their 
similarity to our own countrymen. 

The origin of the Servian reform “lies,” says Professor 
Mommsen, “in the same darkness as all the events of an epoch 
which we do not know through historic tradition, but only 
through conclusions from the later institutions. Its nature, 
however, shows that it cannot have been demanded by the 
plebeians, to whom the new constitution gave only duties, not 
rights, but rather that it owes its origin either to the wisdom of 
one of the Roman kings or to the pressure of the citizens for 
freedom from their exclusive military service, and for the inclu- 
sidn of the non-citizens in the summons that it did not 
proceed from the struggle of the classes, but that it bears the 
stamp of a reforming lawgiver, like the constitution of Lycurgus, 
of Solon, and of Zaleucus; that it arose under Greek influence. 
Single analogies may deceive, as, for instance, that of the cavalry- 
horses being at Corinth assigned to the widows and orphans; but 
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the borrowing of the armour as well as of the arrangement of the 
Greek hoplite-system is certainly no accidental coincidence, and 
it is as little accidental that classis, the most important word in 
the reformed constitution, is a word borrowed from the Greek. 
Now, if we consider that even in the second century of the City 
the Grecian states in lower Italy advanced from the pure house- 
constitution to a modified one, which placed the preponderance 
in the hands of the persons of property, we shall then recognise 
without hesitation the impulse which in Rome called forth the 
Servian reform—a change of constitution resting substantially on 
the same principle, and only led into somewhat deviating paths 
through the strictly monarchical form of the Roman state.” 

There is a chapter entitled “The Umbri-Sabellic Tribes and 
the Infancy of the Samnites.”. The Samnites had, to their cost, 
no town-centre, as the Latins had in Rome. ‘“ What Romans 
won, the State gained; what Samnites possessed, was conquered 
by troops of volunteers who went forth for territorial robbery” 
on their own account. We have something like this now-o'days, 
in the doings of citizens of the Union in Texas, Cuba, and 
Central America, ; 

The chapter on “ The Etruscans” begins with remarking their 
utter dissimilarity to Italicans as well as Greeks, no less physi- 
cally than mentally. The slightness and symmetry of the Greek 
and the Italican differ as much from the Etruscan’s short, stumpy 
figure, with large head and thick arms; as his gloomy and fantas- 
tical religion from the clear rationalism of the Roman and the 
genial image-worship of the Hellene. The language, again, is 
as different, and indeed baffles all classification. “ We clearly 
distinguish two periods. In the older we find the language soft 
and musical; in the more modern the vowels are dropped, and 
it is harsh and rough.” Whence it was that the people migrated 
to the country in which we find them, “is a question,” says Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, “ that has been handled as eagerly as anv, 
according to the archeologist’s principle of searching, by prefe- 
rence, for what neither can be known nor is worth knowing, ‘ for 
the mother of Hecuba,’ as the Emperor Tiberius observed.” As 
to their Lydian origin, “the accidental resemblance in name,” 
says Professor Mommsen, “ of these Tursennians and the Lydian 
people, the Toppnf3oi—or also perhaps Tuppnvot,—so called from 
the town of Téppa, appears in fact the only foundation of that 
hypothesis—an hypothesis not a whit better for its great antiquity, 
and of the whole of that Babel of historical scribblings raised 
thereon. From the connexion of the ancient maritime traffic of 
Etruria with the Lydian piracy, and finally, again—Thucydides 
is the first that we know to have done it—mixing up the Tor- 
rhebian corsairs, justly or unjustly, with the Pelasgian filibusters, 
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who lived and plundered on every sea, there arose one of the 
most wretched jumbles of historical tradition. The Tyrrhenians 
denote sometimes the Lydian Torrhebians—so in the oldest 
sources, as the Homeric hymns; sometimes, as Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gians, or simply Tyrrhenians, the Pelasgic nation; sometimes, 
lastly, the Italican Etruscans, without these last having ever had 
anything in common with either of them, in their descent or in 
their traffic.” He thinks the story of Mastarna’s settlement at 
Rome trustworthy, and indeed corroborated by the existence of 
the “Tuscan quarter,” but his identity with Servius Tullius 
“nothing but an improbable conjecture of those archeologists 
who employed themselves in legend-parallelism.” He observes 
that there is scarce a doubt of the Tarquins having been of 
Etrurian descent, and either of Tarquinii or Care, where the 
family-sepuchre of the Tarchnas has been lately discovered, while 
Tanaquil or Tanchvil is a common name in Etruria; but he 
rejects the notion of Rome having been under the domination of 
the Tuscans or of a Tuscan community, or, on the other hand, 
of her having ruled over Southern Etruria. Indeed he thinks 
Etruria exercised no great influence over Rome during the time 
of the kings. He does not attempt to make out a list of the 
twelve cities. All we know, he says, are Volsinii, the metropolis, 
and Vetulonium, Volci, and Tarquinii. 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Hellenes and Punians in Italy ; 
Maritime Dominion of the Tuscans and Carthaginians,” it is 
observed that we .have in their use of the Persian system of 
weights a sure indication of the earliest Hellenic settlers of the 
West having come from Asia Minor. There is a picture of the 
Achezan agriculturists, dashed off in a few vigorous strokes. We 
see the Sybarite living at his ease, receiving his rents from the 
barbarians of that land of herds and of wine (‘IraXla, Oivwrpia), 
and “ priding himself on growing grey between the bridges of his 
lagune-town.” Of the refinement attained by these Achrans we 
have a vestige in the surpassing beauty of their coins. However, 
they soon lost the elasticity of their race, and such people could 
produce no Ibycus or Archytas. ‘“‘ With this people,” says Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, “where the spit was for ever turning on the 
hearth, nothing throve but boxing.” Among the social ulcers 
that destroyed them were such leagues as “ that of ‘ The friends,’ 
bearing the name of Pythagoras, which imsisted, practically as 
well as theoretically, upon the ruling class ‘ being honoured like 
the gods,’ and the serving class ‘being subjugated like the 
beasts.” No wonder that a fearful reaction came and swept off 
*The friends.’ We have, of course, due notice of Tarentum, 
“the Athens of Italy,” who succeeded to the luxury of Sybaris, 
and whose gold coins are a lasting proof of her commerce. The 
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«chapter closes with a lively sketch of the maritime power of the 
Etruscans in the western Mediterranean—which made the name 
of “ the wild Tyrrhenians” the terror of the Greeks, of the coali- 
tion of Tuscans, Latins, and Carthaginians against the ingress of 
Greek enterprise, and of the rivalries of the allied flags. 

We next come to a view of “ Law and Justice” in anti-repub- 
lican Rome. It is constructed on the basis of the common law 
in force half a century later than the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
Professor Mommsen thinking that it had undergone but slight 
changes. “ We recognise therein,” he says, “the law of a far- 
advanced, important, and no less liberal commercial state. Here 
is no trace of that earliest state of things which the Germanic 
institutions exhibit, where the power of the State still struggles 
with the smaller associations of houses or domains,—no league 
for mutual security within the State, to make up for its imperfect 
help” (like the Vigilance Committee at San Franciseo),—‘ no 
Serious trace of avengement of blood, or of family-property being 
tied up, and the individual’s power of disposition being restricted. 
The like must probably have existed among the Italicans also; a 
trace of it may be found in some of the sacral institutions; for 
instance, in the expiatory goat which the involuntary homicide 
was obliged to give to the nearest of kin to the slain; but even 
for the earliest times of Rome that we can conceive, this is a point 
long past.” The rigid severity of Roman law is the theme of 
some vigorous writing. ‘‘ The poetic form,” we read, “ the plea- 
sant contemplativeness which charmingly reign in the Germanic 
legal ordinances, are foreign to the Roman. In his law every- 
thing is clear and short; there is no symbol, no superfluous 
institution. It is not cruel; everything necessary is performed 
without anything like pomp and ceremony,—even the punishment 
of death. That the freeman cannot be tortured is an axiom of 
the Roman law, to obtain which other peoples had to struggle 
thousands of years. But it is frightful—this law with its inflex- 
ible severity, which one cannot venture to imagine much softened 
by a humane practice; for it is indeed national law.” However, 
Professor Mommsen admires the grand spectacle of a people 
framing for itself and enduring such a law. We must modify any 
admiration that we may feel for it with regret that justice was not 
tempered with mercy and some of the milk of human kindness. 
But this was not to be till humane ideas were popularized by 
Christianity. 

A chapter follows on “ Religion.” What Professor Mommsen 
says of the community, as well as the individual, having patron- 
gods of its own might be said of the medieval states of Europe 
and of the modern Roman Catholic, and recals to us our child- 
hood’s favourite “Seven Champions of Christendom.” Thus has 
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classical mythology repeated itself in the Church of Rome, 
Thus, Professor Mommsen would say, has history her ever re- 
newed cycles, and, he would add, so much for the vaunted pro- 
gress of humanity. 

The parallel between the Grecian mythical vein and that of 
modern Europe has been handled at length by Mr. Grote. In 
many respects ancient Rome supplies a more real parallel, as in- 
deed were to be expected. To proceed: Professor Mommsen 
observes that, “the Greek hero-worship is quite foreign to the 
Romans. What a late and poor invention is the story of Ro- 
mulus is shown by his utterly un-Roman transformation into 
Quirinus. Numa is never worshipped at Rome as Theseus at 
Athens.” He thinks that ‘“ the Lases, the older denomination of 
the genii, and Minerva, the goddess of memory,” are of Latin, 
rather than Etruscan origin. His preference of the religion of 
the Roman to that of the Greek is again vented :— 

“The Roman gods” (he says) “ could not indeed inspire the poet and 
the artist, as did the Grecian, with their free and personal existence, 
and their peculiar character and lot, and to superficial observation that 
transparent world might appear flat, as the depth of the clear stream 
deceives the eye. But as the Christians of the first century were 
more pious than Raphael and his contemporaries, so does there lie in 
the Roman religion—spiritual as it was, and foreign to all imagery 
—a deeper piety than in the sensuous doings of the Greeks.” 


The ancient commerce of the Peninsula has a chapter devoted 
to it, in conjunction with agriculture and industry. Internally, 
it was carried on mainly by means of fairs. The antiquity of 
the Roman fair is shown by the abbreviation of the word mer- 
catus taking place even before the disuse of the letter k. Pro- 
fessor Mommsen does not doubt that metal wares were very early 
imported from the East along the whole western coast of Italy. 
It would appear that, while Latium was mainly an agricultural 
country, Tuscan trade was great, and the Tuscans had reached a 
far higher degree of wealth and refinement than the Latins. 
While Latin currency was so much weight of copper, Etruria had 
a coinage little inferior to that of Magna Grecia. The line of 
her Adriatic commerce seems to have been from Spina and Hatria 
to Corcyra. Everything points to Latium’s intercourse with 
Cume and the Sikeliotes through Italian traders. In Rome, 
however, we find nothing like a class of merchant-princes. 
Wholesale trade seems to have been in the hands of the land- 
owners, who were always there the great speculators and capita- 
lists. Indeed, commerce did not develope itself there to that. 
extent, when it cannot be in the same hands as agriculture, nor 
was Rome such a commercial town as Cere or Tarentum. 

There is a chapter on the “ Measure and Writing” of that early. 
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period. The duodecimal system of mensuration of weight and 
time appears to Professor Mommsen to have had a Latin origin 
rather than an Etruscan; while the custom of yearly driving a 
nail into the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter shows that it was 
older than the invention of writing. The Etruscan alphabet 
seems to have been mostly derived from the old Attic—the first 
Greek alphabet to drop the koppa ; the Latin one from the Greeks 
of Cume and Sicily, not, as the Etruscan, at one time, but 
during a long period of intercourse. We cannot then infer from 
our finding an older Greek alphabet in use among the Etruscans 
that the Romans got the art of writing later; the old forms were 
not unknown to them, but they kept up with Greek changes. 
According to Professor Mommsen—and he gives numerous proofs, 
—everything points to the great antiquity of the use of writing 
in Rome :— 

“ Not ignorance of writing,” (he says,) “ perhaps not even the lack of 
documents, has deprived us of knowledge of the oldest Roman his- 
tory, but the incapacity of later historians for working out the archi- 
val records, and their perversity in seeking in tradition for descriptions 
of motives and characters, for accounts of battles, and narratives of 
revolutions, and, in so doing, misapprehending what it would not have 
denied to the earnest and self-denying inquirer.” 


At the beginning of the chapter entitled “ Art,” we find the 
following remarks :— 


“With the Italian there is a want of the passion of the heart, of 
the longing to idealize the human and to humanize the lifeless, as well 
as of the right sense for melody. Therefore he seldom reaches beyond 
facility in the lyric and epic, as well as in the higher dramatic art, and 
no less in music. His keenness and his charming versatility allow of 
his easy success in causerie and anecdote in the style of Horatius and 
Boccaccio, in playful pleasantry in love and song, as shown by Catullus 
and the best of the modern popular songs, in low comedy and farce, but 
especially in rhetoric and theatrical art; and even the highest per- 
formances that have succeeded in Italy, divine poems such as Dante’s 
‘Commedia,’ and historical books such as Sallustius and Machiavelli, 
Tacitus and Colletta, are yet produced by a passion rooted more in 
the understanding than in the heart, and more rhetorical than naive.” 


Accordingly the nature of the Italican forbade him the forma- 
tion of legends. His gods were abstractions that could have no 
life of combats and love-expeditions. To him the greatest and 
noblest of mankind ever remained mortals, and were not raised 
by the yearning recollection of the multitude to godlike heroes. 
So an epos could not arise among such a people. But there was 
no lack of song, and one of their litanies has come down to us in 
the hymn of the Roman brothers of the field. Such composi- 
tions sung to the flute by two performers would naturally be de- 
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veloped by the Italian vein for mimicry into something like a 
play. The Etruscans seem to have been a still less poetical 
people than the Italicans, and accordingly, remarks Professor 
Mommsen, ere no better represented in Roman literature than by 
Persius. le 

The arts, as well as the alphabet, appear to have come to 
Etruria and Latium from different Greek sources ; to the former 
from Attica, to the latter from Campania. Etruscan art presents’ 
a marked contrast to Italican. “The Etruscan works are as 
superior in size and splendour as they are inferior in spirit and 
beauty.” “The most beautiful coins are those of southern 
Latium, those of Rome and Umbria are tolerable, while those of 
northern Etruria are almost imageless and barbaric.” In copying 
Greek art, Etruria cannot help exaggerating—“ the severe be- 
comes with her hard, the pleasing effeminate, the terrible mon- 
strous, the voluptuous obscene :” while Latium, though more 
limited in material, vied far more succesfully with her Greek 
models. ' 

The three first chapters of Book II. are devoted to Roman 
constitutional history. 

The grandeur of Roman reform, says Professor Mommsen, 
consists in the fact that the attempt was never made to limit the 
omnipotence of the state, er even to deprive it of its adequate 
organs. “It was not limitation of the power of the state, but 
limitation of that of the official, that was the cry of the Roman 
progress-party from the times of the Tarquins to those of the 
Gracchi; and it was never forgotten that the people were to be 
governed, and not to govern:” “The internal history of Rome 
moved within three conflicts.’ We have, Istly, this struggle 
within the citizen-body ; 2ndly, the non-citizen battling for poli- 
tical equality ; 3rdly, the men of property arrayed against the im- 
poverished occupiers of Jand. The other Italican communities 
probably went through the same struggles. The Servian reform 
appears to have been rather an administrative measure than one 
originated by a political party. The first political reform was the 
abolition of the life-tenure of the presidency of the community. 
Analogous changes in the states of both Peninsulas lead Pro- 
fessor Mommsen to conclude that it was in Rome the necessary 
result of natural development, though he does not doubt that the 
expulsion of the last of the Tarquins was caused by his arbitrary 
doings. However, the appointment of officers who are indi- 
vidually, not collectively, invested with the supreme power, is 
peculiarly Latin. He sees in the expulsion of the Tarquins 
“not the work of a people intoxicated with pity and enthusiasm 
for freedom,” but that “of two great political parties, who, like 
the English Whigs and Tories of 1688, momentarily united to 
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save the state from” becoming a despotism. With the abolition 
ef the kingly office, the civil and military powers were separated, 
_the rule of the law and that of the axe, and the opposition be- 
tween soldiers and Quirites gradually became deeper and deeper. 
While the highest officer had a lifetime for issuing arbitrary de- 
crees, legislation had no play, but now it gained elbow-room for 
working. - The executive fell, virtually, to the senate, originally 
simply a wittenagemot consulted by the king on important occa- 
sions. At the same time the change of constitution brought with 
it a financial and economic revolution, which tended to destroy 
the middle class, and develope on the one side a dominant body 
of landlords and capitalists, on the other an agricultural prole- 
tariate. Measures were taken that would naturally gain over 
“the multitude, which,” observes Professor Mommsen, “ desires 
nothing but just administration and protection of its material in- 
terests.” We are reminded here of a conversation we had a year 
ago with a Frenchman, who, in defending the imperial régime, 
observed sententiously, “The object of government is not free- 
dom; but administration.” The middle class suffered especially 
from the change in the management of the state-domains. The 
usufruct of them was granted to ‘individual nobles, and, as the 
revenue from them no longer flowed into the treasury, taxation 
increased. A stoppage was at the same time put to the vent 
hitherto existing for the poor agriculturists, and the lack of which 
proved the ruin of Etruria,—such a vent, says Professor Momm- 
sen, as would be afforded in the present day by a magnificent 
system of emigration. We need not mention the debt and misery 
that ensued, and the institution of the tribunate of the people to 
act the part of what has been termed in our own country “ His 
Majesty's opposition.” Professor Mommsen does not look on the 
office with any favour, but regards it as a clumsy kind of device. 
“Tt has been said of the tribunate,” he remarks, “ that it pre- 
served Rome from a tyranny. Were it true, it would signify 
little. The change of the form of the state is in itself no harm 
to a people, and to the Roman it was rather a misfortune that the 
monarchy was introduced too late, after the exhaustion of the 
physical and mental powers of the nation. It is not, however, 
correct.” The fact is—he goes on to say—that tyrants were as 
much unknown to the Italican states as they regularly arose in 
the Hellenic, and this because tyranny is always the consequence 
of universal suffrage, and the Italicans excluded the unlanded 
citizens from the assemblies longer than the Greeks did. When 
Rome deviated from this, the monarchy did not fail to come, 
even, indeed, united with the tribunicial officer. Any good that 
may have come from its giving a legal line of action to the 
opposition he considers to have been outweighed by the poli- 
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tical disorganization that it caused. After the equalization of 
the classes, the senate emerged from the chaos as the govern- 
ing body. To quote from Professor Mommsen’s warm enco- 
mium, it was “the first political body of all times—‘an 
assembly of kings,’ which knew how to combine despotic 
energy with republican devotion; it was owing to it that the 
Roman people could for a longer period than any other carry 
out the grandest of all human works, a wise and happy self- 
government.” 

Four chapters follow on the external history. The fall of the 
Etruscan power, with the episode of the Kelts,—the subjugation 
of the Latins and Campanians,—the conflict with the Italians,— 
and, lastly, that with King Pyrrhus, are successively subjects of 
the pencil. 

When the Tarquins were expelled from Rome, the Tuscans, 
says Professor Mommsen, were at the zenith of their power. 
Allied with Carthage, they were masters of the seas, and it was a 
great object to them to get possession of Latium, which separated 
Etruria from the vassal Volscan towns and from the Campanian 
possessions. And now Rome, the potent bulwark of the coveted 
territory, was in a state of prostration and confusion. The grand 
attack under Porsena was successful, and “it seemed as if the 
union of Italy under Tuscan supremacy could not be far distant.” 
The common danger, however, united the Greeks and the Italians, 
and the men of Cume did timely and effectual service before 
beleaguered Aricia. ‘ But the Hellenic nation had soon to go 
through a more critical struggle against the barbarians of the 
West, as well as of the East. It was about the time of the 
Persian wars. ‘The position of the Tyrians towards the Great 
King brought Carthage also within the orbit of Persian politics, 
and with the Carthaginians the Etruscans. It was one of the 
grandest political combinations, that simultaneously poured the 
Asiatic hosts upon Greece and the Punic upon Italy, in order to 
exterminate at one blow freedom and civilization from the face of 
the earth.” A twin-victory, we need not say, decided the crisis. 
At the same time Rome struggled, finally with success, against 
the Veientines. ‘“‘ We cannot determine,” says Professor Momm- 
sen, “ how far this contest of Latium with Etruria is connected 
with that of the Greeks with the Penians and Persians; but 
whether or not the Romans were in league with the victors of 
Salamis and Himera, it is certain that, at least, their interests 
coincided, and that the next consequence to the humiliation of 
Carthage was the fall of the maritime dominion of their Etruscan 
allies.” Anaxilas had closed the Sicilian straits against them with 
his standing fleet ; the Kymeans and Hiero of Syracuse defeated 
them in the great victory celebrated by Pindar. Massalia, and 
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still more Syracuse, now circumscribed their piracy, and, in 
storming Pyrgi, Dionysius dealt a blow at their heart. “This 
rapid and fatal change of fortune would,” says Professor Momm- 
sen, “ be inexplicable, if the Etruscans had not, at the very time 
when the Sicilian Greeks attacked them at sea, found themselves 
hard pressed on all sides by land.” Scarce had the defeat before 
Cume cut off the Tuscan settlement in Campania from the mother- 
country, when the Sabellic mountaineers made a successful in- 
road, which resulted in the extinction of the Etruscan name in 
that region. Meanwhile, in the North the territory of this people 
was confined to the district known by the name of Etruria. “A 
new nation,” says Professor Mommsen, “ knocked at the gates of 
the Alps—the Kelts.” 

“ Amid many able and still more brilliant qualities, the Kelt,” 
observes Professor Mommsen, “ lacks the deep, moral, and states- 
manlike disposition on which all that is good and great in human 
development is based.” Fond though they be of huddling toge- 
ther, with the Kelts that attachment to their own soil is wanting, 
which is a property of the Italicans and the Germans. Not only 
was the bond of nationality weak among them—as, indeed, we 
find it universally in the ancient world,—but the individual com- 
munities have no durable government, no earnest citizen-feeling. 
The only order to which they submit is military, in which the 
bonds of discipline take off from the individual the toil of sub- 
duing himself. Together with such remarks and others, Professor 
Mommsen quotes Thierry’s character of the ‘race—not assenting 
to his giving it the palm for personal bravery,—and old Cato’s 
pithy one—“‘ The Kelts are good at two things—fighting and 
esprit.” 

Professor Mommsen would not, with Professor Creasy, number 
the battle of the Allia among important events, but thinks that 
the temporary disaster “ probably served essentially to take its 
edge from the opposition between Rome and Etruria, and, still 
more, to unite more firmly the old bonds of unity between her 
and Latium. Her conflict with the Gauls is not, as that with 
Etruria or that with Samnium, a collision of two political powers ; 
it may be compared to the catastrophes of nature, after which the 
organism, if not destroyed, sets itself straight again immediately.” 
The most important result of these forays was, he says, “ that 
the Romans appeared to themselves and to foreigners, on a 
larger and larger stage, as the bulwark of the civilized nations 
against the assault of the dreaded barbarians—a notion which 
their later position in the world required more than one thinks.” 

The flood of Keltic hordes left here and there an insulated 
Tuscan settlement, occupying much the same position as Ephesus 
and Miletus did under Persian sovereignty. Under the name of 
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Reti, they dwelt m the Graubiindten and Tyrol, as the Umbrians 
did in the valleys of the Apennines, and as the Canaanites in 
their mountain-retreats, while the Hebrew invaders were masters 
of the plains. 

Professor Mommsen gives a clear and lively account of the 

undeviating march of Roman dominion, and how she “ revealed 
her grand and energetic state-craft, not so much on the battle- 
field as by the way in which she secured her conquests by an iron 
net of fortress-colonies.” In a note he observes, that “ perhaps 
no section of the Roman annals is worse disfigured than the 
narrative of the first Samnitic-Latin war, as it stands or stood in 
Livy, Dionysius, and Appian ;” and that “it teems with impos- 
sibilities,” which he enumerates, while “the repetitions are, per- 
haps, still more suspicious.” The whole narrative appears to him 
to “betray another period and another hand than the other trust- 
worthy reports of the annals.” 
- “The story is full of detailed descriptions of battles, of interwoven 
anecdotes, such as that of the praetor of Setia breaking his neck on the 
steps of the senate-house, because he was bold enough to ask for the 
eonsulate, and the many little tales spun from the epithet of Titus 
Manlius ; of detailed and partially doubtful archeological digressions, to 
which, for instance, belong the history of the legion, the forms of devo- 
tion, and the Laurentine alliance. Under such circumstances it appears 
of great weight that Diodorus, who follows other and often older ac- 
counts, knows absolutely nothing of all these events but the last battle 
near Trifanum ; which, indeed, fits in badly with the rest of the tale, 
that, according to poetic justice, ought to close with the death of 
Decius.” 

Professor Mommsen does not think the Roman senate to blame 
for its conduct in the affair of the Caudine forks. It appears to 
him to make very little difference whether the letter of Roman 
law empowered the general in command to conclude peace without 
the authority of the citizens,—any but a purely military compact, 
by the spirit and practice of the constitution, appertaining to the 
civil authorities. 

“No great people gives up what it possesses except under the 
pressure of necessity ; all compacts of surrender are recognitions of 
such a pressure, not moral obligations. If every nation justly stakes 
its honour upon rending by force of arms a disgraceful compact, how can 
honour command it to adhere patiently to a compact to which an un- 
successful general had been forced, when the disgrace burns and the 
strength stands there unbroken ?” 

These remarks seem to us sensible and just. 

Twice did the Roman state do battle with individual genius. 
By the side of Dr. Arnold’s fine description of the struggle with 
Hannibal may be placed Professor Mommsen’s chapter, entitled 
“ King Pyrrhus against Rome.” 
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When Rome was mistress of the world, the Greeks were wont 
to taunt her with owing her position to the fever which removed 
Alexander of Macedon. They would not unwillingly indulge the 
thought of what might have been, had the great captain turned 
westward, as is said to have been his intention, and contested the 
sea with the Carthaginians by his fleet, the land with the Romans 
by his phalanxes. It was worthy of the Hellene to protect the 
Sikeliotes against Carthage, the Tarentines against Rome, and to 
put an end to the piracy on both seas. All such designs, how- 
ever, were buried with him, who alone was destined “to hold 
united in his hand the whole intellectual strength of the Heilene 
and the whole material abundance of the East,” and the mutual 
embroilment of the states into which his empire broke up pre- 
vented any but commercial relations between the two political 
systems. We have no exceptional case in Tarentum’s obtaining 
mercenaries from Greece, the common recruiting-place of that 
time, or her captains from Sparta; for this was a mere matter 
of business, and Sparta was no more embroiled thereby with the 
Italicans than were the German states with the American Union, 
when, in the War of Independence, they sold their subjects to 
the English Government. So, too, Pyrrhus was nothing but a 
soldier of fortune and a military adventurer, though he might 
have lived and died as “ King” of a small mountain-people, with 
an ancestral tree going back to AZacus and Achilles. ‘ He has 
been, indeed, compared to Alexander of Macedon ; and certainly 
the foundation of a West-Hellenic empire, the nucleus of which 
would have been formed by Epirus, Magna Grecia, and Sicily, 
and which would have dominated over both the Italican seas, and 
have forced Rome as well as Carthage into the list of the barba- 
rian border-peoples of the Hellenistic political system, of the 
Kelts, and Indians,—this thought is certainly as great and bold 
as that which led the Macedonian king over the Hellespont.” 
But the two expeditions are not distinguished only by their 
different issues. What was the King of Epirus in comparison 
with Alexander, along with his Macedonian army and excellent 


staff ? 


“It is (says Professor Mommsen) like placing Bavaria by the side 
of Prussia. Pyrrhus could only get a respectable army by means of 
mercenaries and alliances resting on accidental political combinations. 
Further, it was more feasible to transfer the seat of the Macedonian 
monarchy to Babylon than to found a dynasty of soldiers in Taren- 
tum or Syracuse. In the East a national resistance was not to be 
expected; the change of despots was to the mass of the population 
indifferent, or even desirable. In the West, the Romans, the Sam- 
nites, and the Carthaginians might be conquered; but no conqueror 
could transform the Italicans into Egyptian fellahs, or make of Roman 
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peasants vassals of the Hellenic barons. Accordingly the career of 
the Macedonian is the fulfilment of a great historical task, and the 
foundation of a new system of states and a new epoch of civilization, 
—that of the Epirote, an historical episode. Alexander’s work out- 
lived him, though its creator died prematurely ; Pyrrhus saw with his 
own eyes the foundering of all his plans before death called him away. 
Both were bold and great natures, but Pyrrhus only the first general 
of his time, Alexander eminently the genius among its statesmen. 
It is the insight into the possible and the impossible that distin- 
guishes the hero from the adventurer, Pyrrhus must be numbered 
among the latter, and he may as little be placed by the side of his 
greater kinsman as perhaps the Connetable de Bourbon beside Louis 
the Eleventh. And yet a wondrous charm is attached to the name 
of the Epirote; a familiar sympathy, which, it is true, attaches partly 
to his knightly and amiable personal character, but still more to the 
circumstance that he was the first Greek who faced the Romans in 
battle. With him begin those relations between Rome and Hellas, 
on which rests the whole later development of ancient civilization 
and an important part of the modern. The struggle between phalanxes 
and cohorts, between the mercenary army and the militia, between 
the military kingdom and the senatorial Government, between indi- 
vidual talent and national power—this contest between Rome and 
Hellenism was first fought out in the battles between Pyrrhus and 
the Roman generals; and, though the defeated party appealed often 
after to a new decision of arms, yet every later day of battle did but 
confirm the sentence. But if the Greeks were subdued here, their 
preponderance is no less decided in every other contest but the political, 
and even these struggles allow one to conjecture that the victory of 
Rome over the Hellenes would be a different one to that over the 
Gauls and the Punians, and that the charm first begins to work 
when the lance is broken and the helmet and shield laid aside.” 


Professor Mommsen gives an enthusiastic sketch of the early 
life of that Bayard, “sans peur et sans réproche,” whom his loyal 
Albanians adored as the “‘ Eagle” of their mountains, and than 
whom “none was more worthy to wear the kingly diadem of 
Philip and Alexander.” The man who had worn Alexander's 
crown, the brother-in-law of Demetrius, the son-in-law of the 
Lagide and of Agathocles of Syracuse, the highly cultivated stra- 
tegist, could not possibly end his life in looking through the 
accounts of the royal cattle-steward, and in yearly taking from 
his good Epeirotes their gifts of oxen and sheep, in exchanging 
oaths of fidelity, and spending the nights in carousing with them. 
The design of his father’s cousin, Alexander of Epeirus, forty 
years back, and more recently of his father-in-law, Agathocles, 
now again seemed practicable, and he resolved to renounce Mace- 
donia, and found for himself and for the Hellenic nation a new 
empire in the West. There is a graphic and spirited account of 
the adventures of the chivalrous Epeirote. His failure is attri- 
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buted mainly to his impolitic conduct in Sicily. ‘He governed 
Sicily as he had seen Ptolemeus rule in Egypt; he did not re- 
spect the constitution of the community; he placed his confi- 
dants, as officials, over the cities; he gave them for judges his 
courtiers instead of the natives, the choice and the length of their 
tenure of office depending entirely on his own pleasure ; passed 
arbitrary sentences of confiscation, banishment, and death even 
on those who had most actively promoted his coming over to the 
island ; placed garrisons in the towns, and ruled Sicily, not as 
chief of the national union, but as king.” He may have “ thought 
himself a good and wise ruler according to the ideas of the 
Hellenes of the East ;” but the Greeks could not endure such a 
military government, nor would it do to transplant to Syracuse 
the system of the successors to the empire of Alexander the 
Great. 

The second book closes with a chapter on “ Internal Affairs,” 
pointing out the most important changes which at this epoch 
took place in Italican national life, and answering to the last five 
chapters of the first book. If Rome is more prominent than for- 
merly, it is not only, says Professor Mommsen, through the de- 
fectiveness of what has come dowm to us about those times, but 
rather it is an essential consequence of her political position that 
the Latin nationality begins to throw the rest into the shade. 
The almost entire lack of lingual monuments of the old dialects 
of the country, and the occurrence of very ancient Roman inscrip- 
tions in these parts, attest the incipient Romanization of Southern 
Etruria, of the Sabine and Volscian districts, and even of Cam- 
pania, at this epoch. While the Latin language -and manners 
were thus undermining those of the other Italican nationalities, 
and Rome was steadily advancing her boundaries in the material 
world, Greece was no less extending her influence in the intellec- 
tual; not by colonization, but through the silent effect of civili- 
zation. With the beginning of the fifth century its march became 
more rapid. In Apulia it seems to have gone hand-in-hand with 
the inland traffic of Tarentum. Noble Romans bear Greek names, 
and Greek manners and customs appear, as instanced in Lucius 
Scipio’s epitaph, and in the bronze shields, bearing portraits and 
eulogies of his ancestors, suspended in the new temple of Bellona 
by that great innovator, Appius Claudius. Professor Mommsen 
thinks that later antiquarians started the notion that the children 
of the Roman nobles were educated in Etruria. He cannot see 
what they could have learnt there. The most zealous modern 
admirer of the Etruscans cannot, he says, maintain that the 
Tuscan language was to the Roman what the French is to the 
modern European, and it was a disgrace, we know, to a Roman 
to understand anything of the haruspicial art. 

(Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XII. No. II. MM 
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The great change in Roman law during this period was, that 
it became a written law. There were some few new enactments, 
by which useful institutions were founded or social evils removed. 
Such were the sumptuary laws, and the recognition of the free 
right of association, and of the self-government of the unions 
which thus sprang up. Of old, a man could only dispose of his 
property in his lifetime, and to have his wishes with regard to 
the future carried out, required the consent of the State: now, the 
twelve tables gave immediate validity to private wills. This, we 
would remark, en passant, was an important step towards breaking 
up the power of the houses. The change in administration of 
justice was very considerable. Proceedings were divided into the 
establishment of the legal question before the magistrate, and the 
decision of the case by a private individual named by him. The 
civil law of Rome has, says Professor Mommsen, to thank this 
separation for its logical and practical exactness and precision. 

The early coinage of Italy is noticed here. It was in this 
epoch that the Italicans advanced beyond barter, During the 
first three centuries of Rome, the only coinage in Italy was that 
of the Greek colonies, with the exception of the Attic didrachmas, 
coined by Populonia, and perhaps a few neighbouring Tuscan 
cities, from the silver of their mines. Copper, by weight, was 
the currency of the Latins, and probably also of the Sabellans, 
as the ware in general use. When they discarded this system for 
that of coinage, they kept very close to the Greek pattern, but 
used copper still instead of silver, and retained the copper pound 
as their standard. The change appears to have proceeded from 
Rome and from the Roman Decemvirs, who borrowed from Attica 
her coinage as well as her Solonian legislation. There were 
numerous local differences, but nevertheless we can form three 
groups, viz., (1) the coins of the Etruscan and Umbrian towns 
north of the Ciminian Forest; (2) those of Rome and Latium; 
(3) those of the eastern coast. We are not surprised at the moun- 
taineers of Samaium having no coinage whatever—an index of 
the small development of traffic among them. When Italy was 
united under Rome, all other mints but the Roman were limited 
to the coinage of the smaller coins, while the Roman issued a 
common Italican currency, the silver pieces of which corresponded 
with the Attic drachma, though a trifle lighter. 

With the expulsion of the kings, art drooped. Professor 
Mommsen observes, that the most considerable work of archi- 
tecture of the period between that event and the Samnite wars— 
the Temple of Ceres at the Circus—originated from Spurius 
Cassius, who, in more than one respect, leant towards the tradi- 
tions of the times of the kings. It was not till the brilliant 
financial state of Rome, as mistress of Italy, that the grand public 
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works were effected, in connexion with which the name of Appius 
Claudius stands out most prominently, and the Imperial City 
was decorated with the spoils of war, and the productions of 
artists from Campania and perhaps still more distant regions. 
Professor Mommsen considers our data insufficient to enable 
us to state the advance of language in this interval. The strongly 
modernized fragments of the twelve tables, and the few other 
remains of the fifth century, differ far more from the Arval song 
than from relics of a later period. Professor Mommsen thinks 
that the story of the Roman savans, of the beginning of the 
seventh century, being scarcely able to understand the records of 
the third, may be an exaggeration. His opinion is that con- 
temporary history began with the abolition of the life-tenure of 
the officials, and that when they changed annually, a year-book 
(liber annalis) was started, which was at first a list of magistrates, 
but by degrees included other notices also, and the direction of 
which naturally devolved on those learned in mensuration in 
writing, that is, the pontifices. The fasti that have come down 
to us labour doubtless under defects and interpolations, but are 
correct, in the main, from the beginning of this period ; and the 
same may be the case now and then with a notice. However, 
there are many indications of a regylar notation of the events of 
the year having been commenced much later, or, if earlier, having 
been destroyed in the Gallic conflagration. Thus we know that 
the earliest eclipse of the sun that we find duly observed and 
recorded in the city-chronicle is that of the year 350, shortly 
before the Gallic conflagration ; that prodigies, for which expia- 
tion is made, are only found recorded since the time of Pyrrhus; 
and that the numbers of the census only begin to sound worthy 
of credit since the beginning of the fifth century. It is very 
probable that, about a generation after the Gallic conflagration, 
an attempt was made to restore the history of the times of the 
kings, which lacked its beginning, and to improve with a bold hand 
the scanty notices from the first times of the republic. Most 
likely a part of the materials was supplied by family traditions 
of the noble houses, and by putting into historical form the 
beginnings of old national institutions. Such, for example, 
the histories of the Fabians often appear, and the beautiful tale 
of the Horatians and Curiatians, which is intended to illustrate 
the origin of the system of provocation. We recognise sacristan- 
like tales in the little story of the holy fig-tree, and others which 
are attached to certain places and relics, The origin of the city 
it is attempted to base upon the Trojan cycle, and that of the 
constitution upon the ancient lore of the Pythagoreans. In the 
former case the legend of Aineas was substituted for that of 
Odysseus, which was localized far earlier on the Latin coast; in, 
MM2 
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the latter, the real national forms of King Numa and the wise 
Egeria were dimmed by their being mixed up with a foreigner 
who dabbled in politics and philosophy. ‘This Hellenizing 
tendency of the conventional ancient history of Rome makes it 
probable that it did not arise before the second half of the fourth 
century ; it is not, however, younger, for even Timeeus (402—498) 
was acquainted with the Roman tradition of the véero: in Latium 
almost in the same form as we know it, and the first mentioned 
diplomatic contact between Rome and the Grecian East is the 
intercession of the senate for the kindred Ilians (472). The 
little value of the details given us in the annals of the fifth 
century is shown by comparing with them Lucius Scipio’s 
epitaph, discovered about eighty years ago. 

Professor Schneider, of the same university, in his “ Admo- 
nitio” upon the work, discovers a few inconsistencies and ambi- 
guities. We ourselves have pointed out one case of inconsistency, 
and we must add that the word “ Italican” is frequently used 
loosely, though expressly restricted in the introductory chapter. 
But such trivial blemishes will doubtless disappear in the second 
edition. The plan of the series did not allow room for references 
to authorities, but one misses them. Professor Schneider observes 
that “in the case of a book which tells us so many things that 
are confirmed by no testimony, and tacitly suppresses as fabulous 
still more, which are affirmed by many, that shows remarkable 
ability in discerning and discovering the truth, a strong love of 
the truth when discovered, and a hatred of what is false, which 
scarce refrains from warm objurgation, all lovers of truth must 
be stimulated to investigating and examining the sources for 
themselves.” We should welcome a larger edition of Professor 
Mommsen’s work, with the authorities given at the bottom of 
the page. It is all that is needed to make the book a standard 


work. 


Since. this article was written, a second edition of Professor 
Mommsen’s History has appeared, enriched with an abundance of 
new matter. In his preface to it, the author speaks in such a 
modest and apologetic strain of his work as his countrymen’s re- 
ception of it might have well justified him in refraining from. 
He draws attention especially to the new matter on the first five 
centuries of Rome,—or rather comprising this together with many 
ages arterior, for the sands of Time are most industriously 
searched back to primeval darkness in quest of any relic that 
may throw light upon the future empire-city. What is added we 
have found characterized by all the acumen and profound thought 
that were stamped on the first edition. In that we had a history 
of Rome that said nothing of Romulus! What would our grand- 
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fathers, nay our fathers, have said to this? So in the second 
edition, lamenting that “ history still borrows her representation 
of antiquity rather from the mostly sterile rock of tradition than 
from the rich mine of languages,” Professor Mommsen sinks his 
shaft into the latter, and, by a union of laborious research with 
keen and rigid criticism, works up still more his vivid pictures of 
“the good days of old.” We find the state of Latium ante con- 
ditam condendam ve urbem attempted at greater length, the 
ancient city more fully mapped out, and the respective influences 
of the native and the Hellene upon Roman civilization more 
carefully distinguished. The additions to the chapters on “Reli- 
gion” and “Art” will probably be those most eagerly devoured 
by the general reader. A note to the latter gives an interesting 
account of the ruins of the Servian wall recently discovered. We 
welcome, as minor improvements, the insertion of marginal sum- 
maries, and of Kiepert’s map to illustrate the military consolida- 
tion of Italy; while the years before Christ are placed in the 
margin to correspond with those of the city, given, according to 
the Varronic computation, in the text. 

An English translation of this work would fill a gap in our 
literature. It would give the school-boy and the older student 
of antiquity a history of Rome up to the mark of present German 
scholarship, and at the same time, too, serve as a sample of his- 
torical inquiry for all ages and all lands. 


een ri 


Art. X.—Tue Procress oF ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE: 


Commentaries on the Laws of England, in four volumes. By 
Sir William Blackstone, Knt., one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas. A New Edition, adapted to the 
present state of law. By Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. London. 1857. 


re subjects can be conceived more interesting to the philo- 
sophical inquirer than the progress and varicus changes of 
law in a powerful and enlightened nation. From the moment 
that reason begins, however feebly, to assert. its supremacy,— 
that some homage, however precarious and desultory, is paid to 
right,—that amid the discordant clamours of violence and fraud, 
the whisper of truth and equity can be heard,—history assumes 
another character; ceasing to be a mere record of crime and 
bloodshed, it becomes, as it has been eloquently called, the light 
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of ages and the teacher of civil wisdom. The grandest function 
which has been assigned to man by the great Author of his 
being, the function which of all others most surely ratifies his 
noblest instincts, is the administration of justice; and abundant 
as are the traces of his infirmity which even such an inquiry 
must bring to light, how important and dignified is the pursuit, 
which shows us how the principles of right and justice, at first as 
it were in abeyance, then encumbered with pernicious forms, and 
involved in a labyrinth of chicane, gradually extricate themselves 
from the impurities by which they are encumbered, and win for 
themselves an ascendancy which everything that adds to human 
prosperity must strengthen, and which nothing but the return of 
barbarity can overthrow ? 

The “Commentaries” of Sir William Blackstone, which Mr. 
Kerr has once more presented to the public in the excellent edi- 
tion which is now before us, must be still perused with diligence 
by him who desires to acquire an accurate knowledge of English 
history and of English law. In point of style they rank among 
the most classical writings in our language. The knowledge of 
general history which they exhibit is far more comprehensive 
than it was usual for the English lawyer even of that day, when 
his profession was not so grovelling a trade as it is too often at 
present, to possess : the views of the author, though not altogether 
untinctured by association, were, for the age in which he wrote, 
liberal and manly, whatever may be said by the half-taught 
scholars of Bentham, who find it easier to imitate the dogmatism 
and phraseology of their master than his patience or his acuteness. 
Blackstone, moreover, possessed an artist's power in grouping and 
arranging his details, and making them subordinate to the main 
figures on his canvas, The account given in his second volume 
of the struggle between the legislature and the clergy—between 
the perpetually renewed prohibitions of the one and the per- 
petually renewed evasions of the other—is, notwithstanding the 
repulsive nature of the subject, a model of elegant and perspicuous 
narrative; and although the topic is now matter rather of anti- 
quarian research than of practical utility, will abundantly repay 
the attention of the reader. Abstaining with judicious reverence 
from all unnecessary interference with the text of a great writer, 
Mr. Kerr has nevertheless concisely pointed out the changes 
which have taken place in the law, and has annexed to the whole 
a luminous summary of the rapid progress which, during the 
last ten years, has been made in simplifying and amending our 
jurisprudence. 

Indeed, when Blackstone wrote, the law was in a state which 
might well inspire not only so cultivated a mind as his, but the 
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mind of any tolerably-educated gentleman with antipathy and 
disgust. Since the days when Sir Henry Spellman tells us that 
at first he gave up the task of mastering it in despair, it had 
become still more intricate, voluminous, and incoherent. Nor 
had there been any serious attempt to render it more accessible. 
Sir Matthew Hale's “ History of the Law” is a work quite below 
his reputation. The language in which the law was written was 
coarse without being plain; the terms it used on the most solemn 
occasions, as many an unhappy victim whose fate is recorded in 
the State Trials* complained, were barbarous and unintelligible. 
The reasons it alleged were, as Mr. Burke termed them, the “ refuse 
of the schools,” never bottomed on original justice or sound ana- 
logies, but perverse, whimsical, and arbitrary. 

To work such rude materials into a lasting structure—to give . 
a tolerably accurate account of every part of such a system, from 
the law by which the personal liberty of every Englishman is 
secured, tv the details of special pleading, in language imparting 
@ certain grace and dignity to the strange and irrational devices 
of the Norman lawyer—and to make the word written for such a 
purpose a text-book of our language, was, whatever may be said 
by those who made the barbarity‘of their style the measure of 
their claims to admiration, a task which it required no trifling 
labour, and no common abilities to accomplish. 

In studying the history of law in any country, we escape from 
those peculiarities of individual character, from that crowd of 
insignificant causes which exercise so vast an influence over the 
destinies of mankind. What in such a pursuit we are called upon 
to consider is, not the character of Cesar or of Henry VIII., of 
Louis XIV. or Napoleon, the power of a particular favourite or 
the bent of a particular sovereign, but the different tendencies of 
many causes, of which the legislation into which we are inquiring 
is the joint result—the state of things which makes a particular 
change possible, or it may be inevitable, at a particular moment. 
These causes will be, human conduct combined with the general 
circumstances in which the inhabitants of a country happen to be 
placed, and which constitute their social and political condition. 
Such causes are very different from the pitiful intrigues or trifling 
accidents which sometimes decide the event of a battle or the fate 
of an administration ; they do not depend on the position of a 
ditch, or the quarrel of a lady-in-waiting, or the intonation of an 
orator; of them it may be said, in the phrase of Demosthenes, 





* See comedy ‘of “Ignoramus.” Ignoramus says to his clerk: “Si non 
potes scribere verum Latinum ut ego scribo, abbrevia verba per dimidium— 
scribe cum dasho. Sic nec facias errorem in lege nec errorem in Latino.” And 
see Charnock’s Case in the State Trials. 
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that they must take place whether this word or that word is em- 
ployed, and whether the arm of the counsellor is swayed in this or 


in that direction— 
* Whose course will on 


The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder than can ever 
Appear in your impediment.” 

The same cause which led in Rome to the existence of trusts— 
that is to say, in Lord Bacon’s language, to a man’s “relying” 
upon another person’s conscience rather than his own possession 
—led to the existence of trusts in England. The same cause— 
that is, the perverse harshness and vexatious technicality of the 
law, grown up in a rude age among a semi-barbarous. people— 
which established the Court of Chancery in England, led to the 
authority of the Roman Pretor; and, to take a still broader 
instance, a similitude of condition among the barbarous nations 
on the downfall of the Roman Empire led to the establishment 
of the feudal system in every kingdom which they founded. The 
grand distinctive lineaments of that system were the same every- 
where, for everywhere it was the same encircling chain of bondage 
imposed on the little by the great, and on the feeble by the strong. 
Such was the state of the continent when, after the Norman 
Conquest, England first came to be interested in its affairs. By that 
event the views and institutions of our countrymen became ex- 
tended beyond the precincts by which they had till then been 
circumscribed ; the barriers between us and the rest of Europe 
were for a time thrown down ; new courts of justice, new officers 
were appointed, new names and a new tenure of land were intro- 
duced. But the system which then grew up was peculiar to this 
island ; a system which, though softened by religion, enlarged by 
commerce, exalted by freedom, and improved by the efforts of 
some enlightened minds, has never yet attained the dignity of a 
science, but, while every other study has advanced by rapid 
steps, has remained in comparative rudeness and imperfection. 
Mr. Kerr's labours naturally suggest some examination of the 
causes which have led to this result, and of the efforts that have 
been made to exchange such a state of things for one less discre- 
ditable to us as a nation. The vast difference between the public 
or constitutional, and the private or municipal law of England, 
can hardly fail to force itself upon the notice of the most super- 
ficial student of our institutions. The wisdom and excellence of 
the one presents a striking contrast to the confusion and per- 
plexity of the other. In the fifteenth century the bold outline and 
noble rudiments of our constitution extorted the applause of the 
most acute and sagacious observer of his time: Philip de Comines 
remarks that in England the King can do nothing without the 
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assent of his Parliament, “‘ qui est chose juste et sainte ;” and on 
several other occasions he testifies his admiration of our govern- 
ment. Yet at the present moment the jurists of the continent* 
speak with contemptuous surprise of the chicane and disregard 
of principle by which our private law is disfigured; and our 
American brethren, sprung from our blood, and trained in our 
habits, have in great measure, as the admirable works of Living- 
stone and the Codes of New York demonstrate, abandoned the 
traditions and forms derived from us for simpler, more concise, 
and more methodical proceedings. 

This state of things must in great measure be ascribed to the 
dread that our forefathers entertained of the Roman law, which 
was considered by them, most erroneously, not as intended to 
adjust the relations of private life, but as the instrument of 
despotic power and of ecclesiastical usurpation. Thus, in England, 
that system of municipal law which, mutilated as it is by the 
ignorance and presumption of Tribonian, all jurists have agreed 
to celebrate as the most consummate model of jurisprudence that 
the world has known, formed no part of a lawyer's study, and 
only forced its way into our institutions through the medium 
of the casuists, by whom it was disfigured and corrupted. 
Borrowing from the Roman law much that was excellent, the 
Canonists, for obvious purposes, grafted upon it a technical and 
complicated procedure which our feudal lawyers took at second- 
hand from them, and which, aggravated by subtleties the most. 
mischievous, and pedantry the most childish, was, under the name 
of special pleading, till within a very short time, the curse and 
scandal of English courts of common law. The Canonists, 
however, soon became jealous of the manifest superiority and 
increasing influence of the Roman jurisprudence, which rapidly 
became the great fountain of European civilization. By reducing 
their laws into a system they had done much for mankind, and 
their digests form an epoch in the intellectual history of the 
species. But the benefit of the species was with them a subor- 
dinate and collateral object, only pursued in so far as it was con- 
sistent with the authority of the Papal See.t They were unwilling 
that the false should be seen by the side of the real Florimel. 





* Ms aaa ce pays de légistes,” says one, a Frenchman: “ England, 


ways been below other countries in jurisprudence,” says another, a 


that has 


German. hey 
Decret. Greg. IX., lib. i, tit. 33, cap. 6,§ 4. “Ad firmamentum igitur 


ceeli, hoc est universalis ecclesie, fecit Deus duo magna luminaria, id est duas 
magnas instituit dignitates, que sunt pontificalis auctoritas et regalis potestas, 
Sed illa que preest diebus, i. e. spiritualibus, major est, quae vero noctibus, i.e. 
carnalibus minor; ut quanta est inter solem et lunam, tanta inter pontifices et 
reges differentia agnoscatur.” 
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The Decretal “ Super specula’* prohibited the study of the Roman 
law, and it was not until the year 1679 that the study of that 
science was restored in the University of Paris, At a time when 
the study of the law was almost confined to ecclesiastics, when, 
in the words of William of Malmesbury, “nullus clericus nisi 
causidicus,” when the scholastic theology was at its height, when 
almost any system was preferable to the jurisdiction of rude and 
illiterate barbarians, administering an unwritten and customary 
law, the forms of the Canonists were barriers against mere 
violence and direct oppression.t They were stars glimmering 
through the thick gloom of feudal ignorance. Accordingly they 
were adopted by all regular tribunals, for it will be found on 
examination that all the procedure of modern courts of justice 
may be traced to the Canonists, and any one who wishes to 
find the origin of those forms to which, in this much-enduring 
country, substantial justice has been so long and so systematically 
sacrificed, must look for them in the Decretals. In France, 
though the Roman law prevailed in some districts (pays de 
droit écrit), and the feudal Jaw in others (pays de coutimes), yet 
the effect of the former was everywhere perceptible, and tended 
to remove the anomalies and mitigate the harshness of the latter. 
Dumoulin is the great writer on the customary law of France. 
In every page of his admirable work the influence of the Roman 
law is visible, and great indeed is the contrast between his writings 
and those of my Lord Coke. For in England the lawyer, shut 
out from the school of those great teachers of jurisprudence to 
whom, in the language of D’Aguesseau, reason had unveiled her 
mysteries, and employed in carrying on verbal disputes in an un- 
couth dialect, became narrow-minded, and the English law, far 
more his work than that of Lords or Commons, continued bar- 
barous. Warburton remarks that the constant study of the works 
of his predecessors made the Roman lawyer refined amid increas- 
ing barbarity, and that the same cause kept the English lawyer 
rude and ignorant, notwithstanding the increase of civilization : 
and any one who compares the fragments of Papinian with Aulus 
Gellius, or the language of the Year-books of the Reports and 
legal treatises with that of Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Dryden, or 
Swift, will be satisfied of the truth of this remark. It is a humi- 





* Decret. Greg. IX., lib. v., c. 28. “ Firmiter interdicimus et distinctius 
inhibemus ne Parisius vel in civitatibus vel aliis locis vicinis quisquam docere 
vel audire jus civile preesumat.” 

+ The monks introduced the practice of drawing criminals on a hurdle 
instead of at the horse’s tail. A judge in Edward I11.’s time especially com- 
manded that no friar nor other should help the culprit with anything to rest 
on when he was drawn to the gallows. David Prince of Wales was drawn, 
through Shrewsbury, and Wallace through London, by the tails of horses. 
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liating truth that no English lawyer has written any known work 
on the science of jurisprudence, while, to take France alone, 
Cujacius, Donellus, Dumoulin, Favre, Lamoignon, D’Aguesseau, 
Portalis, are names with which it would be disgraceful for any 
jurist not tv be familiar. How many Englishmen, not lawyers, 
have ever heard of the Pophams and the Gaudys, the Twisdens, 
Kelynges, Groses, and Lees—fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloan- 
thum? Some indeed, like Scroggs and Jeffreys, are known for 
transcendent baseness; and Pope has held up the unlucky Page 
to everlasting infamy by the rhyme into which he has hitched 
his name. 

Bacon's reputation was certainly not acquired in the law, in 
which not only Coke but Fleming was preferred to him. Lord 
Clarendon cannot be considered a lawyer. Lord Somers was 
perhaps the only instance, as Swift says, of a great lawyer being 
a great man. There is not in any language a more awful satire 
than that in which Swift describes the attainments of lawyers 
and the chicane of English law. At this moment the best work 
on the science of law, written by an English lawyer, is that of 
Bracton, who wrote towards the close of Henry III.’s reign, and 
incorporated large portions of the canon and civil law with bis 
treatise. The language, the topics, the arguments of our lawyers, 
would be unintelligible to any one beyond the precincts of the 
southern part of the island—anywhere, to borrow an expression 
of a writer in the Elizabethan age, “out of their own alley.” No 
one out of England ever quoted the work of an English lawyer 
or the dictum of an English judge; and while attorneys wield so 
exclusively the patronage of the Bar, as to obtain their admi- 
ration is the aim of a more highly educated class, and while an 
attorney's office is the school of judges, such a state of things is 
never likely to be altered. 

To return, however, to the history of our institutions. It is 
singular that no account of su vast a social change as that which 
obliterated slavery from our laws has been transmitted to us. It 
is evident from Bracton that in his time the law lent its utmost 
aid to protect the fugitive serf; and the true cause of the insur- 
rection in Richard II.’s time was the attempt to bring back certain 
persons into servitude. Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote about the 
year 1550, tells us that he never met with any personal or domestic 
slaves, and that the number of predial slaves in his time was very 
inconsiderable, whereas in France there were serfs to be found 
down almost to the time of the Revolution, and in parts of Ger- 
many, we believe, they are to be met with at this day. Another 
important change which took place among us, and which estab- 
lished a specific difference between the nobility of England and 
the nobility of the continent, consisted in the right to the English 
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peerage. From a territorial privilege it became a personal dis- 
tinction. The titles of duke, marquis, earl, and baron ceased to 
denote a person exercising authority within a particular district, 
and therefore entitled to a seat in the great national council. 
They became merely personal honours,—the reference to land in 
the patents by which those titles were conferred became merely 
nominal,—the younger children of the person ennobled became 
commoners ; and while the rule in France was that every gentle- 
man was noble, in England it became a fixed rule that no gentle- 
man, unless qualified to sit in the Upper House of Parliament, 
was entitled to rank as a Peer. Therefore, instead of forming 
part of an aggressive oligarchy enjoying invidious privileges, and 
set apart by indelible distinctions from the other inhabitants of 
the land, the descendants of the Bohuns, the Mowbrays, the De 
Veres, the Howards, nay, of Plantagenet himself, mingled with 
the mass of the community, and gave spirit and energy to the 
class from which their ancestors had sprung. Hence no class 
was liable to oppression, and respect for law became part of the 
English character, at a time when Mably tells us that in France 
“La noblesse s’était fait une espéce de point d’honneur de ne se 
pas soumettre aux lois: non seulement elle méprisait les juge- 
mens des tribunaux subalternes et les arréts du Parlement, mais 
elle les rendait inutiles 4 !’égard des persunnes qu'elle voulait 
protéger, et ses chAteaux leur servaient d’asile.”* 

In France, moreover, the crushing weight of the taille and 
corvée fell solely on men of ignoble birth, while in England all 
contributed to the exigencies of the state; and if our game-laws 
were severe, and the privileges of noblemen were sometimes 
exerted in a vexatious and offensive manner, the abuses of the: 
Earl Marshal's Court ceased during the Long Parliament, and 
such an humiliating mark of inferiority as that which in France: 
prevented every man, however opulent, from keeping a dove- 
cote,t would not have been endured, even in the days of the 
Edwards, by the high-spirited members of a body from which 
the most obscure might rise, and into which the children of the 
proudest must descend. When, by the statute passed after the 
Restoration,t feudal rights were abolished, and all tenures were 
changed into a free and common socage, the last traces of 
Norman oppression were swept away. Happy would it have 
been for England if our private law had kept pace with our 
political improvement. It is true that the spirit of dur excellent 
laws was often, and the letter of them sometimes, violated ; it is 





* « Observations,” liv. iii. p. 155. 

+ M. de Tocqueville, “ Ancien Régime :” “Il n’y a que les nobles qui puis- 
seut avoir des pigeons,” 

¢ 12 Ch. II. ¢, 24, 
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true that, in the emphatic language of one of our greatest and 
most neglected writers— . 


“Laws were made to serve the tyrant’s will: 
When sleeping they could save, and waking kill.” 


It is true that our state trials present a frightful picture of abject 
baseness and savage cruelty. But the great characteristic features 
which, in all ages, distinguish freedom from servitude, which the 
gentlemen of England had struggled to maintain, survived the 
time-serving judges and lawyers who endeavoured to conceal and 
to obliterate them. The habits of chicane and corruption in an 
opulent and powerful body are evils which no institutions can 
prevent, and those evils had been nurtured into formidable 
strength by the course of our domestic jurisprudence. For the 
common law was then, as now, to be collected, not from the 
written text of a volume open to all men, but from a vast heap 
of miscellaneous decisions, pronounced at different periods, deal- 
ing with small fractions of its doctrine, and limited with the 
most jealous care to the particular occasions when they were 
disclosed, and the individual case which they had been promul- 
gated to determine. In other werds, the judges were then, as 
they are now, and as, until a code is established among us, they 
must continue to remain, “ ex post facto” legislators ; and, more- 
over, legislators bound almost invariably to shut out all those 
arguments of public expediency and advantage which govern 
deliberative assemblies from their consideration, and to look at 
the subject placed before them in a merely technical light. 

The result was exactly what might have been anticipated. 
For instance, judicial legislation gave every statute a retrospec- 
tive power, and each act operated from the first day of the Session 
when it was passed. So that a man might be heavily fined for 
doing an act perfectly lawful when it was done in May, because 
.a statute passed in June was to be considered as if it had passed 
in February. Lord Kenyon, who upheld this doctrine, said that 
it was undoubted law, and that men had been capitally punished 
under its operation. This law was enacted by the judges, and 
law it continued to be till at last the legislature interfered and 
rescued the people of England from an injustice which might 
have startled Caligula himself, but which continued to be the law 
under which they lived till the close of the last century. Lord 
Bacon has admirably well described this usurpation of the judges. 
“ The cases,” he says, “ of modern experience are fled from those 
which were adjudged in former times.” Sir Matthew Hale indeed 
says that the common law can be changed only by act of par- 
liament, but every page of our reports contradicts the assertion. 
Another remarkable instance of the same encroachment was the 
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right claimed by the judges against the common law of withdraw- 
ing in cases of libel the question whether the words were libellous 
or not from the consideration of the jury—an abuse corrected 
only by a positive statute, which declared, and as Lord Campbell 
thinks properly, the practice of the judges to be against the com- 
mon law. How such an absurdity, to which a host of grim and 
bloody doctrines emanating from the same source might be added, 
can be reconciled to the theory of our constitution, that the people 
are bound by no laws but those to which they have by their repre- 
sentatives given their consent, it is not very easy to comprehend. 
Nor, if we look to the statute law, is the view which it gives of 
our legislation much improved. A continually increasing mass 
of edicts shot down upon the heads of the people, raining down 
snares upon the helpless, and providing weapons for the strong— 
such is the character which from the time of Lord Bacon to the 
present hour has been impressed upon our institutions. 

It is curious to see how this enormous evil has been suffered 
to continue in spite of incessant remonstrances and desultory 
efforts from the legislature and the throne. In Queen Elizabeth's 
time (1577) Lord Keeper Bacon drew up a scheme for reducing, 
ordering, and printing the Statutes of the Realm. In 1593 she 
recommended to Parliament a general revision of the statute law. 
A reform of all the statutes was urged upon the House of Com- 
mons by James I.; and in the year 1610, when the “ Great 
Contract,” as the plan for the abolition of the feudal privileges 
was called, was in agitation between the crown and the people, 
a digest of the Penal Laws was expressly stipulated by the House 
of Commons. 

In the meantime Bacon, C. J. Hobart, Finch, Noy, and several 
others, were by the King’s command engaged in the task of codi- 
fying, 7.e. of compiling and reforming the Statute Law. “ An 
excellent undertaking,” says Lord Bacon, “of honour to his 
Majesty's time, and of good to all times.” He recommends that, 
as by the 27 Henry VIII. c. 15, and 3 and 4 Edward VI. ¢. 21, 
commissioners were appointed to examine and establish the 
Ecclesiastical Laws (a task, by the way, which never was accom- 
plished), commissioners be named by both Houses for this pur- 
pose also, with power to propound the matter to Parliament. 
The same undertaking was pursued under the Commonwealth. 
In 1650 a committee was named, with Lord Keeper Whitelocke 
at its head, for that purpose. In 1652 Sir M. Hale, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and Rushworth, with other persons not in the 
House, were ordered to report to the committee on the incon- 
veniences of the law. In 1653, a committee was appointed to 
consider of a new model or body of the law. After the Restora- 
tion, Finch, afterwards Earl of Nottingham and Lord Chancellor, 
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Serjeant Maynard, Sir Robert Atkyns, and Mr. Prynne, were 
appointed in 1666 to the same task. In 1796 Mr. Abbott, after- 
wards Lord Colchester, was chairman of a committee appointed 
to inspect and consider all temporary laws, but this ended in 
nothing. In 1828 Mr. Brougham, in a justly celebrated speech, 
brought the question of Law Reform before the House of Com- 
mons. Several commissions were soon after appointed, large 
sums of money were spent, and the statute and common law of 
England remained nearly as they were before. The ludicrous 
attempts made since the present Lord Chancellor has been in 
office, which indeed are worthy of the speech in which they were 
announced, discovering as it did the most hopeless ignorance, 
and an utter incapacity to grapple with one of the most serious 
evils that can require the attention of the legislature, were fully 
described by us in January last. 

Lord Bacon complained of the number of the statutes. 
Whitelocke, soon after the Restoration, after remarking that 
“the volume of our statutes had swelled to a great bigness,” 
urges that “ all of one subject should be brought into one statute, 
that perspicuity and clearness may appear in our written laws, 
which at this day few students or sages can find in them.” The 
result of all this has been, that in 1851 our public statutes con- 
sisted of thirty-eight quarto volumes, amounting to 221 pounds 
avoirdupois weight, and containing 32,903 pages. Such has 
been the fruit of the practical wisdom of those entrusted with the 
management of our legislation. The French Code is contained 
in 800 small and clearly-printed pages. 

The genius of chicane could not desire the language of this 
vast compilation other than it is. Perplexed, incoherent, ambi- 
guous, contradictory, tautologous, prolix, and yet inaccurate, it 
combines every defect, and reconciles evils the most opposite. In 
one act for explaining the window-tax,* the third clause provides 
that all existing and future statutes. which mention England 
shall extend to Wales and Berwick-upon-Tweed. The fourth 
clause, after this rather ambitious deviation, returns to the hum- 
bler topic of the window-tax. Sometimes, on the other hand, a 
temporary clause is inserted in the body of an act intended to be 
perpetual.t The duration of an act is sometimes expressed in 
the preamble, sometimes in the first section, sometimes in the 
middle, sometimes nowhere.§ Sometimes the continuance of the 
law is to depend on the legislation of other countries ;|| some- 





*- 20 Geo. IL. c. 42; Hodgepodge Act; 10 Anne, c. 14; 8 Geo. II. c, 24; 
17 Geo. II. c. 40; 10 Geo. II. c. 32; 4 Geo. III. c. 12. 
27 Geo. III. ¢. 13, § 22. t 4 Geo. III. c. 27; 6 Geo. IIT. c. 28, § 11. 
34 Geo. IIL. c. 9; 34 Geo. III. c. 79; 35 Geo. III. c. 15 and 80, 
24 Geo, III. ¢, 14. 
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times it is declared that after it has ceased to operate the act 
shall remain in force for the punishment of offences against it 
before it expired.* There is not a volume of our statute which 
does not abound with acts entitled “ An Act to rectify a mis- 
take,”—‘‘ An Act to explain and amend,”"—* An Act for remedy- 
ing some defects in an Act passed this Session,"—‘ An Act to 
obviate doubts,” “to extend the provisions,” “to explain and 
amend,” &c. &c. Sometimes an enactment is first stated in 
general terms, and then a provisot follows limiting its application 
to a particular case. The appetite for absurdity, which is not 
satisfied by the language of our statutes and the decisions in our 
reports, must indeed be a Boulimia. 

The causes which we have endeavoured to point out, the 
chicane which soon reached an alarming height in our common 
law courts, and the verbose and perplexed tautology of our im- 
perfect statutes—the narrow views which governed the common 
law judges, especially in the construction they put upon the 

statute of uses—gave power and importance to the Courts of 
Equity. The jurisdiction of these tribunals had grown up in the 
dark and turbulent period of the Plantagenets, and was an un- 
conscious homage to the principles of Roman jurisprudence, 
which our ancestors, while they repudiated them in their native 
shape, were compelled to accept in a disguised and mutilated form 
as a refuge from the violence of the feudal baron and the craft of 
the Norman lawyer. By the common law, any failure in parti- 
cular ceremonies invalidated the transaction which they had been 
intended to ratify—equity compelled the contracting parties to 
waive a merely technical objection. By the common law, a deed 
extorted from the reluctant heir, the dying patient, the timid 
woman, was valid—equity set it aside. By the common law, land 
was forfeited on the very day named in the bond if the debt was 
not discharged—equity compelled the creditor to accept his debt 
after the time for redeeming it had expired. But, above all, by 
the common law, the transfer of land by will was absolutely 
prohibited—it would have stripped the feudal lord of some of his 
most lucrative rights—equity compelled the legal owner to fulfil 
the bequest of the person to whom the use or beneficial right 
belonged, thus unbinding the soil, which was not yet devisable, 
from the feudal shackles in which it had so long been riveted. 
Nothing can be imagined more repugnant to the genius of the 
feudal system than the whole system of uses (or rather trusts), as 
it was moulded and enforced by equity. The language of the 
old books and statutes, of contemporary lawyers and legislators, 
in speaking of this novelty, is that of complaint and even invec- 





* 29 Geo. IIT. c. 4. + See 3 Vict. c. 15, § 28. 
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tive. Uses are styled fraudulent contrivances to cheat the King 
and all feudal superiors, to deceive purchasers, to fling the realm 
into disorder and confusion. The feudal lawyers termed these 
devices invented by the Church impious at the very moment when 
equity was enforcing them as obligations binding on the con- 
science. Indeed all the rules of tenure were overthrown by this 
impalpable and secret agent. Uses could yield no fruits, could 
owe no duties, could incur no forfeiture, required no livery. The 
feudal law never contemplated the possibility of a beneficial in- 
terest enjoyed by one person, while the nominal, ostensible, and 
legal ownership was vested in another. The land was withdrawn 
from the iron gauntlet which so long had grasped it—it glided 
away from the bewildered lord of the fee, and every effort for its 
recovery was in vain. 
“Ter frustra comprensa, manus elusit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.” 


Attempt after attempt was made by the legislature, which might 
as well have voted to roll back the Thames, to provide against 
the mischiefs arising from “ privy and unknown feoffments,” and 
“ feoffments to persons unknown.”* 

At length in the twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII. it was 
resolved to level a deadly blow at this anti-feudal practice. An 
Act was passed reciting at considerable length the evils arising 
from secret uses, which, “ for the extirpating and extinguishment 
of all such subtle practised abuses,” provided, in the plainest and 
most direct language, that from that time forward the beneficial 
owner should have the legal estate, and that uses should be an- 
nibhilated for ever. So great, however, had been the benefit 
derived from the system of uses, that it was found necessary im- 
mediately afterwards, even in that servile age, to pass the statute 
of wills, enabling landed proprietors to do directly what the 
system of uses had enabled them to do indirectly, and to dispose 
of all their socage lands, and half their lands held on feudal 
tenure, by will. And now in any other country all the law of 
uses would have been finally swept away. Its preservation was 
owing to the pedantic genius and contracted views of the Eng- 
lish lawyer. He allowed a wretched evasion to triumph over the 
avowed purpose of the legislature. It was held that, if the 
words “to the use of” were twice repeated, the statute, did not 
operate on the second phrase ; the word “ trust” was employed 
instead of the word “use” to denote the second use; and thus a 
deeply meditated and carefully penned statute, intended to 
accomplish a great political object, loudly called for by a power- 





* 1] Hen. VI. c.5; 1 Rich. {II.c.1; 1 Hen. VII. c. 1. 
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ful aristocracy, and sanctioned by King, Lords, and Commons, 
ended in obliging all persons who chose to disregard it to add the — 
words “in trust for’ to a conveyance. Hence arose that tech- 
nical and subtle system which regulates the course of real, that 
is, of landed property. That was the main object of our ancient 
jurisprudence, and it is there that we must seek for the character 
which it imparted to every portion of our law. No civilized 
country was ever so little indebted for its laws either to the phi- 
losophy or the institutions of other countries. Hence, of all 
studies, that of the text-books of English law is the most repul- 
sive and (except for its particular object) the most unprofitable. 
But we are anxious that our views should be understood. We 
do not imagine that positive law can ever be a complete remedy 
for social evil. No legislative skill or wisdom can ever be the 
substitute for individual wisdom and discretion. 

The wants of society are so various, the intercourse of men is 
so incessant, their interests are so multiplied, and their relations 
with each other are so extensive, that to anticipate every evil, to 
guard against every contingency, is a task beyond the reach of 
human foresight. Aristotle says “Particulars are infinite ; 
Bacon tells us “The sea of examples has no bottom.” For a 
nation, therefore, which has held a first rank in civilization to 
reject ‘the accumulated traditions of maxims and good sense 
which long experience has incorporated with its institutions, and 
which are in fact the spirit of ages, would be to aggravate the 
difficulties of a task which the clearest and most powerful intel- ” 
lects are barely qualified to fulfil. 

In every subject to which the attention of the legislator can be: 
called there must always be a crowd of details which will elude . 
his grasp, and which are of too fluctuating and evanescent a cha- 
racter to be inserted in the text of a written law. The law once 
written is fixed, while man is always changing. Some new fact, 
some unexpected combination, some unforeseen result, suddenly 
arises in the moral, like the discovery of steam or electricity in 
the physical world, and the labour which has been exhausted in 
endeavouring to fix the wind, to count the sands of the sea-shore 
or the leaves of the forest, to chain down elements that mock 
restraint and bid defiance to calculation, is not only useless, but 
the cause of great and positive evils to society. | 

It is to the childish and senseless attempt to enumerate every 
possible case, instead of laying down the broad principle and 
leaving the application of the rule to the magistrate, that one 
main cause of the really disgraceful condition of our law is to be 
attributed ; and this is the more provoking, because no country 
has suffered so much from the opposite evil of judicial legisla- 
tion, the “jurisprudence des arréts.” The whole history of our 
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courts of justice from the Plantagenets to the reign of George 
III. is one incessant series of usurpations by the judicial on the 
legislative part of our constitution, and judges who hazard, as is 
often the case, flippant and undignified observations on Parlia- 
mentary legislation, might not unusefully be reminded of their 
own. » 

One of the most daring acts of judicial legislation was the 
repeal of the famous statute “De Donis Conditionalibus,” 13 
Edw. III., also called the “‘ Statute of Westminster the Second.” 
This statute was passed for the express purpose of preventing 
the alienation of land against the will of the donor. Jt was a 
mighty bulwark of the old Gothic fortress. In the reign of 
Edward IV. the judges deliberately repealed it, by giving effect 
to a notoriously fraudulent and collusive proceeding, under 
colour of some grotesque rites which. really justify lalstaff’s 
phrase “old Father antic the Law,” of which till the year of 
grace 1830 our temples of justice were the theatres, and in 
which the priests of justice were the mummers. This decision, 
coupled with the practice of subinfeudation, changed the social 
- aspect of England. It excited great indignation. A learned 
writer in the time of Henry VIII., who wrote a treatise often 
cited and of considerable value, called ‘‘ Doctor and Student,” 
declares that all estates held by means of this fraud were held 
unlawfully. For he says, with all the emphasis of truth, the law 
overruled “ was ordaified by authority of Parliament, and it is 
annulled by a false supposal, for that they named demandants 
should have right to the land where in truth they never_had-right 
thereto. Whereupon follows a false supposal, in the writ, and a 
false supposal in the declaration, and a voucher to warrant by 
covin (ij¢. fraud) of such a person as has nothing to yield in 
value, and thereupon by covin and collusion follows the default of 
the vouchee, by which default the judgment shall be given, and 
so all the judgment is derived and grounded of the untrue sup- 
posal and covin of the parties, whereby the law is defrauded, 
the Court is deceived, and the heir is disinherited.”"* The true 
motives of the judges, then and long afterwards most obsequious 
to the Crown, was to make entailed lands capable of forfeiture - 
for-treason and felony. Well may Mr. Hallam observe that 
such a decision was far beyond the scope of judicial authority ! 
The object of alienation being pursued without method and by 
the most irrational devices, the law became entangled among 
subtleties and forms, working the most frightful injustice, and 
as pernicious to society as the perpetuity which it destroyed. A 
slip in a form perfectly immaterial or insignificant destroyed the 
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title founded upon these proceedings, and ruined the fortunes of 
distant generations. Never was the paradox “das operam ratione 
ut insanies” better exemplified. 

Other specimens of judicial legislation may be found in the 
horrible tortures inflicted upon those convicted of treason—in 
the old system of imprisonment for debt—in pressing to death 
prisoners who refused to plead, which was the law in this cen- 
tury—and in burning alive women guilty of petty treason, 7. e. who 
had murdered their husbands or coined false money, a sentence 
which was carried into effect about the year 1770 in London. 
Mr. Wilberforce carried through the House of Commons a Bill 
changing the punishment of burning women alive for petty treason 
to the punishment inflicted on men for the same offence, i. e. 
hanging ; but the measure was thrown out in the House of Lords, 
where it was violently and successfully opposed by Lord Lough- 
borough, who had been Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and was afterwards Lord Chancellor. 

By another act of judicial legislation the Court of Queen’s 
Bench acquired jurisdiction over a vast body of civil cases ; first 
of all by declaring, in utter disregard of truth, the defendant to be 
in the custody of its officer for a trespass, and thus making him 
amenable to its authority. At length an Act was passed in the 
13th of Charles II., requiring, in conformity with the plainest 
notions of sense and justice, “ that the true cause of action should 
be stated in the writ or process.” This Act would have deprived 
the Queen’s Bench of its usurped jurisdiction ; but it was evaded 
by inserting in the writ an “ac etiam” clause, adding the true to 
the false cause of action. This device, which, in fact, was a 
scramble for fees, excited the anger of the Common Pleas. A 
violent and unseemly dispute took place between the chiefs of 
the two Courts, Sir John Kelynge and Sir John Vaughan; Sir 
John Vaughan urging that it ill became the first criminal judge 
in England to violate a plain statute, and to sanction a fraud which 
deserved the pillory. The matter was referred to Sir Matthew 
Hale, who declined to interfere. Sir John Vaughan soon died, 
and the clause was in use to our own time. 

The same purpose was accomplished by the Court of Ex- 
chequer, by declaring, with equal disregard of truth, the plaintiff 
to be a debtor of our Sovereign Lord the King, and unable to pay 
his debt by reason of the default of the defendant; a form also 
which was preserved to our own time. Such was the natural 
effect of allowing attorneys indirectly to make the law. These 
grave falsehoods had, of course, a pernicious effect on the probity 
of practitioners: they lowered the dignity of our Courts and those 
who presided in them; added enormously to the expense, delay, 
and uncertain result of legal proceedings; made those proceedings 
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unintelligible to ordinary men, thereby lessening the salutary con- 
trol of public opinion ; encouraged pettifogging, and contaminated 
justice, the essence of which is truth, by impregnating it in its 
origin with the poison of a lie.* Another remarkable instance of 
judicial legislation was special pleading, compared with which, as 
it existed a few years ago in our Courts, the Egyptian worship of ° 
storks and onions was rational and enlightened. Rabelais, in the 
wildness of his fancy, has invented nothing more preposterous 
than the decisions on this subject contained in our Reports. Men 
were deprived of their rights (whatever, of course, might be the 
amount of property at stake), because their pleader ended his 
statement by saying that he was “ready,” instead of saying that he 
was “ready and willing’t to do a particular action; or because he 
ended by these words, “ and this he is ready to verify,” instead of 
“and of this he puts himself on the country;’{ words which had 
no more concern with the substantial justice of the case than the 
shape of their adversary’s coat, or the colour of their own hair: 
in short, if the craftiest of men had for many ages together been 
employed in finding out a method to confound reason and degrade 
the majesty of justice, they could not have succeeded better than 
by the establishment of such a mock science. 

Again, how did the Court of Chancery obtain its authority ? 
A man sent te prison for not obeying its commands is certainly 
not imprisoned “per judicium parium suorum.” When did it 
become what it now undoubtedly is, “lex terre?” “ Quis expe- 
divit Psittaco suum yaige?” Who gave it power to take chil- 
dren from their parents, and lay down rules for their education ? 
Who gave the Chancellor power to repeal one of the most im- 
-portant clauses of the Statute of Frauds, by making a deposit of 
deeds equivalent, in spite of the express words of the statute, to a 
written declaration ? Throughout our legal history we find judges 
invested with limited power inventing all sorts of schemes and 
devices for breaking through the barriers by which their authority 
was circumscribed, and confounding what all experience and all 
reasoning shows us ought to be kept as distinct as possible, the 
. judicial and legislative functions. 

The provinces of the judge and legislator are widely different 
—the reasons that govern one ought wholly to be excluded from 





* In imitation of the judges, the juries claimed a right of inventing fictions 
to mitigate the severity of the law. They found bank-notes for ten pounds 
under the value of thirty shillings, to prevent the capital punishment, making 
the law innoxious by making it useless, with what effect on public moralit 
may be conceived. Thus truth was set at defiance in the every-day proceed- 
ings in our Courts, civil and criminal.—See Amos’s “ Ruins of Time.” 

+ Granger v. Dacre, 12 Meeson and Welsby, 431; Dixon v. Fletcher, 3 
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the consideration of the other; and when judges are “sharp- 
sighted in mysteries of state,” as in the time of Charles I., they 
cannot long hope to conciliate the respect, or even to escape 
the condemnation of the enlightened public. They ought not, 
as our judges did in Taltarum’s case, to frustrate a plain Act 
of Parliament by a scandalous prevarication, nor, as they did 
in their wretched decision on the Statute of Uses, to over- 
throw it by a servile adherence to the letter against the known 
purpose and manifest spirit of the legislature—“d’étre tour a 
tour esclaves et rebelles, et de désobéir par esprit de servitude.” 
Among all polished nations there will grow up by the side of 
written law a traditional jurisprudence—a body of doctrine, of 
maxims, and of learning—which will be sifted and purified in 
the daily collision of the bar, will be augmented by improved 
experience, and will always be the supplement of written legis- 
lation. Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject 
farther; but we must remark that there must always be a wide 
difference between civil and criminal jurisprudence. In ques- 
tions affecting the right of property, the legislature, unable to 
foresee every possible contingency, prefers sometimes the arbitra- 
tion of a judge, trained by long study, acting in the face of the 
public, and without any motive that can bias him on either side, 
to open violence or interminable litigation. There the question 
is between Caius and Titius—between citizen and citizen. But 
the questions which arise in courts of criminal justice are circum- 
scribed within comparatively narrow limits. There the question 
is not between Caius and Titius, but between Caius and the com- 
monwealth. 

The law, unless in very rare cases, cannot strike before it 
warns ; it must precede the act which it is set in motion to punish. 
There a precise and naked text, stripped of all unwritten inter- 
pretation, is essential to the due administration of justice. On 
the other hand, in civil cases, where a decision depends on a com- 
petition of analogies and on a comparison of texts, unwritten 
jurisprudence is as necessary as positive statute law. To that 
must be left the rare cases which escape the contemplation of the 
legislator, as well as a heap of minute details which it is impos- 
sible in any other way to regulate. In the emphatic language of 
Bacon— 

“ Bonum publicum insigne rapit ad se casus omissos.”’ 


If we cast a glance towards the state of the law when Black: 
stone enumerated the beneficial changes that had taken place in 
his time, and compare it with its present condition and actual 
prospects, we shall find that a long period of stagnation, ex- 
tending almost from the time when Sir William Blackstone wrote 
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to the accession of William IV., has been succeeded by an in- 
terval of great, and, on the whole, of beneficial activity. It is 
true that many attempts have failed altogether; that some 
changes (that especially in the forms of pleading made by the 
judges in 1838, which aggravated to an intolerable degree the 
evils it was intended to palliate) have been mischievous ; that, in 
spite of the large sums lavished upon commissioners, our attempts 
at what is facetiously called a consolidation of the Statute Law 
are deplorable proofs of ignorance and imbecility ; and that the 
grand absurdity of allowing two sets of Courts to administer 
Justice in the same case, on different and even opposite principles, 
is still suffered to be the scandal of our jurisprudence. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Kerr remarks in the lucid and concise sum- 
mary which he has inserted in his fourth volume, Sir William 
Blackstone, had he lived in our time, would have found matter for 
a still more glowing panegyric. The absurd factions, which must 
have made proceedings for the recovery of a landed estate utterly 
unintelligible to any one but a lawyer, have been exchanged for 
a rational and simple system. The modes of assurance called 
“fines and recoveries,” based on falsehood, barbarous in their 
origin, cumbrous in their machinery, pernicious in their tenden- 
cies, have given way to a clear, significant, and effectual process. 
The law of descent has been amended; the time within which 
actions may be brought, ascertained and limited; the technical and 
arbitrary interpretation put by the judges, in defiance of all 
human reason, on the words of testators, by which they carried 
desolation and misery into the heart of so many families, has 
been altered by an express enactment of Parliament—again 
called upon to protect the subject from judicial legislation. ‘The 
doctrine of outstanding terms, a fruitful source of chicane, by 
which the accidental omission formally to cancel a trust that had 
become useless, led to very seriouse vils, has been abolished; and 
the stupid fictions, to which so many solid rights have been im- 
molated, are no longer suffered to embarrass our jurisprudence. 
The rules of evidence which the judges had laid down, and which 
in countless instances excluded the truth and gave a triumph to 
injustice, have been altered by the legislature. In spite of pro- 
testation and remonstrance, a law has been passed allowing the 
parties concerned to give evidence in courts of common law. 
Justice is now administered in our courts of criminal law in a 
manner conformable to humanity and good sense. Technical 
rules no longer give impunity to criminals, a superstitious regard 
to forms no longer triumphs over substantial justice, and the 
punishments inflicted are not so utterly capricious and dispropor- 
tioned: to the offence as to enlist the best sympathies of our 
nature on the side of guilt. In the Court of Chancery, the 
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putting an end to the system of the Masters’ offices—a system 
which, if it had been purposely contrived for the ruin and 
vexation of the suitor, could hardly have been rendered more 
effectual—is as great a boon to the public on one side of West- 
minster Hall, as the great change which has taken place, and the 
rules of pleading in civil cases,* rules which literally made justice 
in many cases unattainable, and in all precarious, is upon the 
other. Neither should we forget the establishment of county 
courts, which, though not altogether an unmixed good, does, 
beyond all doubt, furnish the suitor in humble life with a cheap 
and simple method of redress. 

Much indeed remains to be done, and, above all, that task of 
separating the ore of the legal mine from the dross, and of gather- 
ing the valuable materials scattered over the thousand camel-loads 
of English law into one uniform and consistent whole. More 
than two centuries have elapsed since Lord Bacon pointed out 
the evils arising from the incessant multiplication of heteroge- 
neous laws, and offered, as an expiation for the offences by which 
he had dimmed a name unrivalled for intellectual splendour, to 
digest the law of England into a code. Since that time the evil 
of which he complained has dilated into proportions so gigantic 
as almost to stagger belief. Since that time, nation after nation 
has condensed their laws into a reasonable compass. Since that 
time, jurists, statesmen, and lawyers have echoed in language 
more or less emphatic the complaint of Bacon. Much of our 
law has been remodelled. Much that was shocking to reason and 
humanity has been put away from the midst of us, pernicious 
forms have been abolished, cumbrous and intricate machinery 
simplified ; but no serious attempt, no attempt worthy of a great 
jurist, has been made to grapple with an evil which, it is taken 
for granted, must be invincible, though in America and France— 
in the latter nation under circumstances of far greater difficulty 
than any which England now presents—it has been overcome ; 
and year after year we tamely behold another volume added to 
the confused, tautologous, and unmeaning compilations which 
English lawyers are called upon to expound, and of the behests 
which every English subject in his wits is bound at his peril 
' to obey. 

Our fathers were ignorant because they had no books; we are 
ignorant because we have too many. Compare our conduct with 
that of our brethren in the United States. We have gone on 
since the time of Lord Bacon complaining of an admitted and 
rapidly increasing evil, folding our hands, and saying there is a 
lion in the way. There is no lion, but, what is much worse, 

* The late Lord Abinger said he never knew a civil case decided from 
beginning to end upon the merits, 
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there is an attorney in the way. Lord Lyndhurst, no visionary 
theorist, thus stated with his wonted luminous simplicity the 
measures taken by the Americans :— 


“In the State of New York all our statutes up to the time of the 
Declaration of Independence were in force. From that period there 
had been an immense accumulation of statutes arising out of their new 
position. The inhabitants of New York were in the same unfortunate 
position as ourselves in this respect, but they resolved to get rid of the 
evil, and in 1835 competent persons were appointed to revise and con- 
solidate the statutes. In two years from that time the object was 
accomplished, and in a manner quite satisfactory, not only to the legal 
profession, but to the public in general of that State.” 


What has brought about so humiliating a contrast between the 
two countries—to what purpose such large sums have been lavished 
in England on commissioners who have materially increased the 
evils they were appointed to encounter—how long this counterfeit 
and babbling mockery is to stand in the place of sound, genuine, 
and well-directed labour—the country may one day or other think 
it of some importance to inquire. In the meantime the only 
proof that the improvement of the law has ever crossed the mind 
of the Lord Chancellor is to be found in the estimates, where it 
appears in characters legible enough. Among other facts which 
indicate the utter absence, not of legal science, but we may fairly 
say of practical ability, among those who control our lawmakers, 
is the actual confusion of the districts into which for different 
purposes England is divided—a confusion which a Bill now 
before Parliament proposes to augment. There are the counties 
and the other electoral districts; there are bankruptcy districts, 
county-court districts, stamp-office districts, vice-admiralty dis- 
tricts, post-office districts, ecclesiastical districts, and to these it 
is proposed to add testamentary districts. Now in Lanarkshire, 
& person receiving one hundred and fifty pounds a year discharges 
al] the duties that belong to our register of wills in that thickly- 
peopled province. This is one among numberless instances that 
might be quoted of the wanton folly which of late governs every- 
thing connected with our legislation. Here, again, there is an 
attorney in the way. 

Will the time ever come when a truly great and patriotic 
minister, rising above all inferior considerations, will address 
himself to the noble task of reforming our legislation? Will it 
ever happen that a Chancellor, animated by a generous ambition, 
will be anxious to acquire a deathless name, and to descend to 
posterity with the code of England in his hand? The difficulty 
of the fight will but add to the glory of the conquest. Such a man 
would indeed be an honour to his country, and a public blessing. 
‘“ A lawyer now,” said a great writer, “is nothing more nisi legu- 
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leius quidam cautus, contor formularum, auceps syllabarum. But 
there have been lawyers that were orators, philosophers, histo- 
rians. There will be none such any more till in some better age 
ambition and love of fame prevail over avarice, and till men find 
leisure and encouragement to prepare themselves for the exercise 
of their profession, by climbing up to the vantage ground of 
science, instead of grovelling all their lives below in a mean appli- 
cation to the little arts of chicane. Till this happens, the profes- 
sion of the law will scarce deserve to be ranked among the learned 
professions.” Such was the language held a century ago, and a 
century before those words were written Lord Bacon had said, 
“Quod si leges alie super alias accumulate in tam vasta excre- 
verint volumina, aut tanta confusione laboraverint ut eas de in- 
tegro retractare et in corpus sanum et habile redigere ex usu sit— 
id ante omnia agito, atque opus ejusmodi opus heroicum esto.” 
That grand appeal has never yet been answered. 








CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE work of Dr. Kurtz,! now translated, first appeared some fifteen 
years ago. Having been well received, it has gone through three 
editions in Germany, of which the last has been much amplified, in 
many parts re-written. The purpose of it is to reconcile with acknow- 
ledged astronomical facts, or probable astronomical hypotheses, biblical 
statements which seem to be contradictory to them, and biblical doc- 
trines which, as generally received, are inconsistent with their neces- 
sary corollaries. The author goes very far towards the crudest form 
of the doctrine of the literal inspiration of Scripture, and he conceives 
that “the Mosaic history of the creation is the corner-stone of that 
temple which has been perfected and finished by the apostles of Jesus 
Christ.”” But the work is one of a superior order, both in those por- 
tions in which the results of astronomical observation are brought down 
to our own day, and in many of those which grapple with controver- 
sial questions. With respect to the Mosaic Seamtnenen, Dr. Kurtz 
conceives the basis of the narrative to be traditional, from the know- 
ledge of the first man and from the necessary inferences which Adam 
drew from the facts present to him when he was placed upon the earth. 
He infers this from the general resemblance which is found to pervade 
the cosmogonies of all nations; but he supposes, also, that the tradi- 
tional material was taken up by the author of Genesis, under the diree- 
tion of the Spirit, as the foundation of all sacred history and teachings, 
and thereby divinely sanctioned and approved. There is some polemic 
advantage derivable from this view; because, if discrepancies are 
observable in the account, they will be referred to variations in the 
traditional material, while statements of facts concerning which there 
could be no human testimony, and which cannot be checked, will be 
maintained as unassailable revelations by the Divine Spirit. 

The two great antagonists to the biblical declarations concerning 
the origin of the world, and the Divine dispensations which affect 
humanity, are Deism and Pantheism. These, utterly opposed the 
one to the other, nevertheless unite in opposition to the theology 
of the Bible. Deism, according to Dr. Kurtz, supposes God, as apart 
from the universe, to commit the government of it to invariable 
laws, and thereby in effect thrusts Him out from His own crea- 
tion. The Deistical view also reduces the earth, astronomically, to a 
minimum position in the system of the universe, which it supposes to 





1 “The Bible and Astronomy ; an Exposition of the Biblical Cosmology, and 
its relations to Natural Science.” By John Henry Kurtz, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in the University of Dorpat. Translated from the third and 
improved German edition by T, D, Simonton, London: Sampson Low. 1857, 
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be an infinite repetition of like parts—of suns, and planets, and moons 
—*“tout comme chez nous.” From this standing-point a strong attack 
is directed against the biblical accounts, both of Creation, Fall, and 
Redemption; for it would hardly be reconcileable, that the earth 
should at once be a mere subordinate particle in a great system of 
astronomical repetitions, and also the centre of those stupendous spiri- 
tual operations which it is represented to be in the Bible. On the 
other hand, Pantheism unduly exalts the earth and its chief occupant 
man. It regards him as the highest manifestation of Deity, ignores 
and even laughs at the supposition of spiritual existence elsewhere, of 
higher orders, and inhabiting other worlds. Pantheism looks upon all 
which the Bible has to say about celestial mansions, inhabitants of 
light, angels, and spiritual principalities, as childish tales and silly 
legends. Nevertheless, Pantheism will be forced to abandon the illu- 
sion, that man is the only manifestation of spiritual life in the universe. 
In further contrast with each other, these two forms of infidelity, says 
Dr. Kurtz, question respectively the biblical history, and the biblical 
doctrine of creation. Deism contests the history, without objecting to 
the doctrine. Pantheism directs its attacks against the doctrine ofa 
creation in time and from nothing, through the will of a personal God, 
distinct from the world, transcendently exalted above it. The esta- 
blishing, therefore, of the credibility of the Mosaic creation, would at 
once deal a fatal blow at each of these forms of anti-theological specu- 
lation. Yet in different parts of the Bible are found the respective 
views of a Deistic transcendent God, and of a Pantheistic immanent 
one: of the former, in Is. xl. 12, “ He sitteth on the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers:’’ and of the latter, in 
Acts xvii. 28, “In Him we live and move, and have our being.”” The 
hypothesis of immanence is usually considered inconsistent with the 
recognition of conscious energy and will in the Great Being. Yet those 
words, though they be not Paul’s or Luke’s, are, at any rate, the words 
of a Christian, who felt that he might acknowledge God both to be all- 
pervading and a conscious Maker. The reconciliation, however, of the 
transcendence and immanence of God is pointed at in the latest results 
of astronomical speculation. For the tendency of all cosmical bodies and 
cosmical systems is towards a common centre, itself ideal and immate- 
rial; even the subordinate centres of gravitation are only apparently 
material, when they fall, as in the case of our sun, within some mass 
overwhelmingly disproportionate to the other bodies with which it is. 
in nearest relation. But according to the investigations of Madler, 
the cosmical centre appears to be localized in the constellation of the 
Pleiades, and in or near the star Aleyone. And gravitation, which 
thus pervades the universe even to the outer limits of the Milky Way, 
is “the immanence of God; the embodiment of Deity, if it might be so 
spoken, in the sphere of the cosmical.’’ (p. 469.) And as the centri- 
petal force is, if not the immanence of God, yet the symbol and evi- 
dence of it in cosmical bodies, “so the centrifugal force points to the 
transcendence of the Divine Being.” (p.470.) 

But there is a far more essential point in the apparent contradic- 
tion between the biblical and astronomical theory of the world than 
any yet touched upon: how is it conceivable, that this little point, 
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earth, out of the immensity of the universe, should have been the 
scene of a special incarnation of the Creator? It is not a sufficient 
answer to say, that the moral centre of the universe need not be sup- 
posed to coincide with the astronomical centre; or, that the highest 
development of reasonable being may be found in a subordinate atom of 
the material system. And after much discussion, Dr. Kurtz is obliged 
to leave this difficulty where he found it, taking refuge in the letter of 
the scriptural statements :— 

** Human science is wholly unable to discover any traces of the presence of 
reasonable beings upon other worlds, to say nothing of the moral condition of 
such beings. Hence it belongs altogether to Scripture to answer our inquiry. 
Only two kinds of spiritual beings are known to the Bible, and spoken of by 
it—Angels and Men. It does indeed acquaint us with the fact that a part of 
the angels, at least, fell from their allegiance to God: but we are at ihe same 
time expressly told that they are incapable of salvation. Hence we must sum 
up the following as the result of this discussion; that an incarnation of God 
can have occurred upon the earth only, and nowhere else; and that the 
inhabitants of the other worlds either do not require a redemption, and with it an 
incarnation as the procuring cause, since they have xot been the subjects of a 
fall, or that they are incapable of redemption if they be fallen beings.” —p. 506. 

We have to notice from America an extremely interesting volume 
on the present aspect of the Unitarian controversy; it is made up 
of papers strikingly candid, and unsurpassed in singleness of purpose 
and fairness in a work of a controversial character. Mr. Ellis? 
acknowledges at the outset, that a large majority of those who really 
come under the substantial definition of Unitarianism, and actually 
receive Christian truth in an Unitarian sense, cannot be brought into 
any, sectarian acknowledgment of it, or to denominate themselves as 
Unitarians. He considers that since the opening of the controversy 
both in Great Britain and America, the great majority of the liberal 
theological party have refused to come into a sectarian organization 
bearing the name Unitarian. In the States he thinks that these are 
in the proportion of ten to one, as compared with those who so deno- 
minate themselves. The objections to assume that denomination are 
mainly three :—First, it is not sufficiently definite or distinctive ; for, 
those who hold a Trinity of Persons in the Divine Nature, claim at the 
same time, in a sense satisfactory to themselves, to worship the Supreme 
Being as an Unity; Unitarian, therefore, is a term which, except for 
its sectarian application, would not exclude the Trinitarian himself. 
Nor, as a description of a sect, does it seize the most important of 
the differences which part the Orthodox so-called and the Unitarian. 
To many minds the controversy respecting the Trinity is a mere 
war of words, or a metaphysical speculation—a controversy in which 
the phrases employed can convey no explicit sense—cannot, in fact, 
supply an adequate ground of mutual exclusion. Indeed, as far 
as the expressions used in the Trinitarian formule can be resolved 
into scriptural phrases, each party may employ them in that which 





2 « A Half-century of the Unitarian Controversy, with particular reference to its 
origin, its course, and its prominent subjects among the Congregationalists of 
husetts.” With an Appendix. By George E, Ellis. Boston: Crosby 


Massac’ 
and Nichols, 1857. 
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he esteems the scriptural sense; as far as they are not so resolvable, 
they are surplusage, and have no meaning. Besides, the speculative 
question concerning the Trinity does not touch the main differences 
between the Orthodox and the Unitarian. The doctrines of Origjnal 
Sin and Atonement, as usually explained, are far more offensive to the 
Unitarian than the theory of a Trinity; so that the appellation Uni- 
tarian does not necessarily, as a term, exclude the opponent, and if it 
does, it points to the least important of the objections made to his 
creed. Secondly, the name Unitarian comprises, as a matter of fact, a 
very great range of creed or opinion, from the Arian or semi-Arian to 
the pure Humanitarian ; and it is in itself so loose a term as to compre- 
hend a variety of eccentricities with which serious persons may reason- 
ably be unwilling to identify themselves. Thirdly, as a matter of 
taste and prejudice, those who have been brought up in orthodox, let 
us suppose Episcopalian communions, in which Unitarian is used as a 
term of reproach, though they may come in riper years to adopt the — 
views, or some of the views, of Unitarians, yet can they not bring 
themselves to assume the name ;—nor can they easily tear themselvés 
from associations and from a ritual to the forms of which they have - 
become attached, and large portions of which, if not perfectly con- 
sistent, are reconcileable, by means of some special pleading, with their 
lately adopted opinions. 

There is therefore, from Mr. Ellis’s point of view, great reason for 
saying, that within the last generation the existence of Unitarians as’ 
a sect has even caused a recoil from Unitarian opinion—that Unitarian - 
opinion has spread more by a spontaneous growth within the bosom 
of orthodox churches than by means of direct polemic. And the pur- 
pose of Mr. Ellis’s book is to show to what extent this modification of 
orthodox views has proceeded, what amount of gain has been made to 
the Unitarian mode of regarding Christian truths, though there has 
not been a numerical gain to the comparative numbers of denomina- 
tional Unitarians. He has not, we think, taken sufficient account of the 
fact, that much of the movement which he signalizes is in a direction 
beyond, or at least beside the position occupied by Unitarians, of the 
type, let us say, of the late Professor Norton; whose views concerning 
inspiration, miracle, mediation, are not likely to supply final resting- 
places to free thought and criticism upon the Christian records. The 
“‘ New Theology,” as it may be termed for want of a better and more 
precise description, is as yet, both in England and America, merely a 
movement—opinion in a state of flux. Evidences of this flux, on both 
sides of the Atlantio, are collected by Mr. Ellis, and he attributes much 
of the transitional character of the theology of our own day to doubts 
which have arisen in clerical minds, 


“Clerical scepticism is the root of much of our present religious agitation. 
Men in the maturity of their intellectual powers, and with the best aids of 

scholarship, set to defend and to preach the Gospel, find themselves 
struggling painfully with the fetters of the creed by which they have pledged 
themselves. To accept it in its own plain sense, is to them an utter impossi- 
bility. They cannot, they do not, believe it in its traditional sense, or im its 
popular acceptation. They know that the belief which fashioned the stiff and 
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positive terms of the creed, simply for the sake of expressing itself, has not 
the hold upon the living convictions of Christendom which it once had. The 
suggestion comes to their minds, that perhaps the substance of the old doctrines 
may be distinguished from the hard and discredited formule used for stating 
then.”—p. 366., 

The appearance of new views within the English Church in particu- 
lar is criticised from an opposite point of view in the “ Modern Anglican 
Theology’’® of Mr. Rigg, a Wesleyan minister. The papers now col- 
lected in a volume have appeared already in the “ London Quarterly ;” 
they are characterised by very great ability and fairness, and convey a 
just estimate of the relative bearings of the opinions which he speciall 
criticizes. Of course Mr. Rigg regards the probability of their ase 
ing with alarm. He may assure himself that as yet they are not suffi- 
ciently detined and are too mystic, to become popular; neither a Lutheran 
nor an Alexandrian mysticism can establish a permanent school in this 
. eountry. Let us, however, pay some attention to one of the so-called 

Anglican. Neologians speaking for himself. 

.. Mr. Maurice* somewhat resents the imputation of Neo-Platonism. 
As long as his views are described with a tremulous and inconsistent 
hand, he must expect that kind of imputation, He says that he owes 
more to Aristotle than to Plotinus, yet it seems that by attempting to 
reconcile or engraft the practical system of the one upon the specu- 
lative system of the other, he renders’ himself constantly liable to be 
. misunderstood. With Aristotle, man is a being existing in time ; he is 
_ agrowth or product of successive energies ; and the greater part of 

men only approximate to the highest human type on the one side, 
or to utter debasement on the other. He allows, in deference to 
other philosophies, that the contemplative life is in some sense the 
highest life of man, but treats the practical life, the life of moral 
virtue, as that for which he is really fitted as a “compound” and 
as a social being. On the other hand, the Neo-Platonists taught 
that the soul of the truly wise man ought, even here, to be removed, 
as far as possible, from all corporeal ties; that it should emancipate 
itself from things of sense and from the limits of time and place; 
that it should attempt to realize in this mundane state that imme- 
diate communion with the Deity which shall be its lot when it 
shall be finally delivered into the timeless regions. Now it is very 
apparent that in the New Testament occur forms of precept and of 
doctrine which combine with these several philosophies respectively. 
In the three first Gospels, and in the Epistle of James, we meet with 
plain practical precepts addressed to man living in a world of time and 
sense, and holding out to him that he must look for the sequel of what 
he does here to follow him into another world or worlds—into another 
condition of time and sense hereafter. Eternity to the true Jewish 


3 **Modern Anglican Theology: Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Jowett, and on the Nature of the Atonement.” By the Rev. James Rigg. 
London: Heylin. 1857. 

4 “The Worship of the Church a Witness for the Redemption of the World. 
A Sermon. To which is prefixed a Letter to F. 8. Williams, Esq., in answer to a 
Pamphlet,” &. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Cambridge: M*‘Millan. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1857. . 
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mind is an indefinitely extended time. But in the writings of John 
and Paul the world with its time and place become not only transitory 
but shadowy and unreal, and an homogeneous Eternal is even now 
present. Mr. Maurice appears to us to have endeavoured to realize 
this Pauline—this Alexandrian mode of thought, not as a critic or 
interpreter, simply in order to understand what Paul and John have 
meant, but as if it would, when he had mastered it, reveal to him 
the absolute truth. Another eminent divine, Professor Jowett, who is 
also considered to be of this Neo-Platonist school, has likewise thrown 
himself, by an effort of the will, into an experimental realizing of the 
Pauline mental condition; but, as it suggests itself to us, with 
a somewhat different design from Mr. Maurice—with the design, 
namely, of supplementing thereby that which is deficient, according to 
ordinary laws of evidence, in the proof of the Resurrection and 
Ascension, or, as it may be called, of the continued and heavenly life of 
Christ. The sufficiently representing to himself of his author’s mode 
of thought is essential to the excellence of an expositor: but to throw 
one’s self voluntarily into the mental condition of another man, in order 
to rest in it, is an abdicating of the individual Reason as a judicial 
faculty ; and so, one can become, with equal facility and with equal 
certainty, a Mariolater or a Swedenborgian, as well as a Pauline Chris- 
tian. At the same time, it is difficult to say how far some of these - 
apparent endeavours on the part of English divines to realize mental 
conditions which are alien from our native predispositions, and incon-- 
sistent with precise thought, are after all tentative, hypothetical, and 
accompanied with a reserve. We presume to think, thaf Mr. Maurice 
has less of this conscious reserve than some others; but the Alexan- 
drian mode of thought, if we must call it so, will be found altogether 
incapable of solving the problems which press for solution. So Mr. 
Maurice himself feels ; and it is only due to the distinction and re- 
spect which he deservedly enjoys to let him speak awhile for himself. 


He says truly :— 


“When the denunciations of eternal punishment take the ordinary form, 
they fly wide, and rarely hit any particular sinner; if they do, they stir him to 
some violent self-willed efforts to obtain pardon for his sins, not a deliverance 
from them. When they take your form, when sin is rightly declared to be ¢he 
punishment,—your conclusion is adopted in all its terrible fulness, that evi/ is 
too strong for the All-Good. So the sinner takes his rest in the inevitable; 
makes the most of the blessings he is soon to lose; eats, drinks, and is merry. 

“And what is the refuge? I think, in saying as you say, ‘The fountain of 
true life is in God. To be separate from Him is death.’ 1 think, in saying as 
the Apostle says, the life in God is the Eternal life. Then we may say boldly 
to sinful men, ‘ You ave in a state of death—of eternal death.’ This, in fact, 
is the language of the most effective evangelical sir masgyre They speak of the 
sinner as Jost, in or already. But they declare that there is a way of 
deliverance from this perdition. They say, ‘God can and will raise you out 
of it.’?”—p. 21. 

Here isan instance of one of Mr. Maurice’s besetting weaknesses. He 
finds a metaphysical profundity in a very common figure of speech. As 
one smitten with a fearful wound cries out, “I am a dead man,” though 
he be not yet actually dead—nay, though there may be means even for 
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his cure—so is it said of the sinner, that he is dead, is lost, is in per- 
dition ; because he is in a condition tending to that which relatively 
to this his state of trial is a spiritual death, when he will have lost 
for ever this opportunity. Mr. Maurice loves to confound the “is,” 
the “now” of transient and time-conditioned Existence with the 
“is,” the “now’’ of Unconditioned Being. He goes on with great truth 
and force— 

“They bear witness for a God who willeth not the death of a sinner, and 
whose will is unchangeable ; the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Acting 
upon that belief, I would say to my hearers, of all classes and degrees—In so 
far as you are unrighteous and false, you are fighting against the righteous and 
true God. It is a mad strife. It is the strife of the creature’s will against the 
Creator’s. It is the strife of a creature for its own misery. You must be 
vanquished in it at last. You must submit. If indeed it were possible that 
you should at last prevail against the Almighty goodness,—that your will 
should succeed in its defiance, that victory would be the unutterable infinite 
horror. Contemplate that possibility. I have contemplated it for myself. It 
is what I have aimed at. It is what you are aiming at. It is the reward 
which the Devil is holding out to you. I believe he will be disappointed. 
Sooner or later you will have to lay down your arms. Christ’s conquest on 
the Cross will be shown not to have been an imperfect one. He will draw all 
men to Himself. Is that a reason for determining that He shall not draw you 
to Himself now; that you will defy Him ?”—pp. 21, 22. 

Yet we cannot determine what Mr. Maurice means here by “ Christ’s 
Conquest,”—by his “ drawing all men to Himself,’’—and elsewhere by 
his “ Reconciliation, or Atonement, once for all.’’ Does he regard this as 
a transcendental mysteriously operating act, telling upon the salvation 
of men ab extra, or does he consider it as the “highest moral act,” 
drawing men, influencing them mediately, through their moral nature ? 
Mr. Maurice has not, as far as we can judge, made his sense plain to him- 
self on this point. He struggles against the view of a propitiation by 
vicarious sacrifice and of punishment for the sins of the world; but he 
cannot extricate himself from it, because he retains the theory of a Fall 
which has ruined the world. He inclines to regard the Redemption 
simply as amoral act; but then its effect could not be universal, for as 
a moral act it has not as matter of fact been presented to all the fallen. 
In fact, Mr. Maurice, in his heart, recoils from many of the aspects 
under which the Christian scheme is ordinarily represented, but he 
is fearful of drawing back too far. Instead of following with a clear 
logic the inferences of a sound criticism, he suffers himself to be en- 
tangled with the letter of isolated texts. He is struck with horror at 
the supposition of an eternal state of punishment for the wicked ; but 
he cannot see any extrication from that horror. Neither his Aristotle 
nor his observation of the world can suggest to him how men, “ leaving 
this world with bad habits and a depraved will, should ever become 
better.” Neither, if he will allow it to be said, can his Christianity, 
The “Righteousness of Christ,” making men better in this world, 
may cause them to leave the world without inveterately bad habits 
and without a depraved will. But the “ Righteousness of Christ,” as 
a moral disposition, is acquired only by some even of those to whom 
Christ is preached; and it does not appear that Mr. Maurice is using 
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the expression in the sense of an imputed righteousness, or of a forensie 
justification. At all events, the opportunity of becoming clothed with 
this Righteousness, whatever it be, is at an end when this world is 
quitted. But both Aristotle and observation of this world make 
known to us that few, if any, men are utterly depraved—have lost 
all moral sense—all spark of a moral life. And the same teachers 
declare to us that man is a result, in part, of the conditions in which 
he is placed, and that new pleasures and pains, under altered cireum- 
stances, may issue in the transformation of a character. There is 
plenty of room for placing all men, hereafter, in other conditions and 
in successive states, wherein they shall at once reap the consequences 
of their mundane life, as the moral order of the Universe requires, 
and yet make on the whole that progress which the Idea of the Good 
points out as its superior law. Mr. Maurice would have avoided much 
entangling speculation, much inconsistent Scripture interpretation, if, 
when he became shocked at the vulgar doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, he had considered that the Scriptural writers describe only the 
immediate sequel of the earthly probation, in terms suitable to their 
own conceptions ; that what is beyond is altogether undistinguishable 
to their ken; and that they did not feel such difficulties as those 
which have presented themselves to Westerns of a more delicate sense, 
and therefore could not be expected to have anticipated or provided 
for them. — 

The modern origin of the Masoretic pointing of the Hebrew Bible 
is now generally acknowledged. When it was first expressly main- 
tained by Louis Capel (1579-1658), his views met with great oppo- 
sition, especially from the Genevan. divines of that day, who thought 
that a prop was thereby cut away from their dogma of the all-suffi- 
ciency of the “ Word of God.” But there was no medium between 
allowing the points to be of the nature of an uninspired commentary, 
and maintaining them to be of the same authority in all respects as 
the text itself. The absurdity of the latter alternative enforced the 
adoption of the former. However, the practical value to the inter- 
preter and translator of the Hebrew Scripture, of the liberty thus 
gained, was not so great as might have been expected. For, in fact, 
the Masorets had done their work extremely well; and in their voca- 
lization have given the most probable reading of the text as it existed 
in their time; sometimes a better reading than that which the writers 
of the New Testament followed. Thus, in Heb.xi.21, the Author adopted 
an error made by the LXX, in the vocalization of the word ;72Q79, in 
Gen. xlvii.31. Now, Dr. Wall,5 Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
thinks that a further opening is made for the critical interpreter and 
translator by the discovery of a more ancient vocalization embedded in 
the present text, but not originally belonging to it,—a vocalization indi- 
cated by the matres lectionis, now quiescent or otiose, but a vocalization 
as little authentic as the Masoretic pointing which lies over it. He assigns 





5 «¢ Proofs of the Interpolation of the Vowel Letters in the Text of the Hebrew 
Bible, and Grounds thence derived for a Revision of its authorized English Version.” 
By Charles William Wall, D.D., Vice Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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to the Masoretic system a commencement in the sixth century of the. 
Christian era, after the completion of the Gemara, and extends the 
process of its completion as low down as the twelfth. The older 
vocalization he supposes to belong to the second century. 

We do not think that the learned Author has advanced his sup- 
position beyond the condition of an hypothesis, which is well worthy 
of the attention of Hebrew scholars and antiquarians. One of the 
strongest arguments for the probability of an ancient use of the 
matres lectionis for the purpose of vocalization, is to be found in a 
comparison of the extant remains of the oldest Phcenician inscriptions 
with the biblical Hebrew as we now have it :— 

“Exclusively of the consideration that those remains contain no marks 
whatever for vowels distinct from letters, they in the first place exhibit in 
pesaral a much smaller proportion of matres Jectionis than that pervading the 

es of the Hebrew Bible; and, by thus establishing the fact of a variability 
in the rate of use made of those letters in different records, afford the ground 
for the oregon that if any could be got sufficiently old, or written by 
persons sufficiently remote from intercourse with nations enjoying the benefit 
of an alphabet of a superior description, they would present to us specimens 
of this writing as completely destitute of vowel-letters as all of them are of 
vocal signs of every other kind.”—>p. 487. 


Dr. Wall suggests the importance of his discovery, as bearing upon 
the improvement of our present English version of the Old Testament. 
We can only spare room for one illustration of the facility which would at 
times be given for critical corrections, if the matres lectionis in the 
Hebrew text could be dealt with as freely as the Masoretic points. In 
Joshua xxiv. 19, we read, And Joshua said unto the people, Ye cannot 
serve the Lord, m7 NN Iy> D1N Nd. The word y55)7 is from 
>», potuit, but if it were critically allowable to extrude the first 9, the 
reading would become 57 from st>5, cessavit, YE SHALL NOT CEASE 
TO SERVE THE Lorp. The present text represents Joshua as at the same 
time enforcing obedience and telling the people it is impossible ; when 
amended, the passage becomes perfectly coherent. Some of Dr Wall’s 
criticisms, we are bound to add, would be more easily appreciated if his 
style and treatment were less diffuse. 

We must not pass without notice a volume of “ Sermons,” by the late 
Dr. Peabody,‘ of Boston. It is some of the highest praise which we can 
bestow upon them to say, that they forcibly remind us of those of the 
lamented F. W. Robertson ; there is the same vigour and clearness of ex- 
pression, the same fertile yet chastened imagination, and the same driving 
home of practical truths to the individual conscience. Miracles Dr. Pea- 
body regarded not as disturbances or interpositions, but as exemplifica- 
tions of a higher law crossing a lower and accustomed order. He says,— 

“Scepticism loves to stigmatize miracle as an afterthought on the part of 
the Deity. As if the admission of miracle were a confession of oversight in 
the origin of things,—a contrivance to remedy unforeseen defeat, and therefore 
incredible. But the charge is utterly groundless. He who believes in miracle 
does not imagine it to be something unforeseen, nor an expedient to remedy 





6 “*Sermons.” By Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston. With a Memoir. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 1857. 
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an unforeseen difficulty, but a foreseen event in the general’ order, and an 
essential part-of that order. He does not suppose miracle a violation of law, 
-except in the secondary sense in which there is always violation of law when 
a superior forcé leads and controls an inferior one,—any more than, when’ the 
lifted arms, or thé arrow shot.in the air, resists the power of gravitation.” —p. 38. 

That no event can be truly recorded which violates law in any further 
sense than this, we fully admit; whether some of the Biblical miracles 
do not involve such a further violation—do not imply a.contradi¢ction 
in terms, belongs to another part of the question. On the moral 
interpretation and .application of the New Testament miracles Dr. 
Peabody always lays the greatest stress, though he does not exclude 
the literal acceptation ofthe accounts given of them :— 

“T have thus dwelt on this event, in order to show that the miracles of 
Christ are not simply traditions of the past, with which we have nothing to do; 
but that they were the mere beginning of a continual series- of events,—the 
first impression on an electric chain which reaches down and reveals itself to 
us in letters of light and life; that they were the introduction to a super- 
natural order of truths, convictions, and influences, which has. become natural 
only by becoming ineorporated with all our‘modes of thought and moral judg- 
ment and life. heen was raised from the grave of earth; but he was so 
raised that we might be raised from the grave of sin. And when our souls 
yield to the power of Christ’s truth, the words of Christ shall reveal them- 
selves to us, and in a higher sense—their highest amd truest sense,—‘I am 
the resurrection and the life,’ &c.”—p. 281. 

In the beginning of the present year a series of lectures and addresses 
was delivered at Geneva by Professor Merle d’Aubigné, and others, on 
the subject of the Christianity of the three first centuries. Geneva 
has been at several epochs such a centre of theological controversy, 
and such wide-spread influences—both of intellectual liberty and of 
spiritual bondage—have issued from it, that the present undertaking 
demands some notice. The addresses themselves were delivered ex- 
tempore, and revised by their several authors from the short-hand 
writer’s notes. 

The first lecture is by the Pastor Voguet on the state of the world 
at the advent of Christianity; The purpose of it is to show that 
human nature had evidenced its incapacity for devising any religious, 
philosophical, or moral systems adequate to its own wants and aspira- 
tions, and that extraordinary intervention on the part of the Deity—a 
special revelation in fact—was required to supplement this proved impo- 
tence of man. Here is presented what used to be called the argument in 
favour of a miraculous revelation from its @ priori probability. And 
jt used to sound as worth something when the Roman world, the 
orbis veteribus notus, was the only world which the moderns knew of; 
but it is impossible to draw an inference from a universal want to a 
partial remedy, If the argument is, that a beneficent Deity will 
supply a necessity of his creatures, it is to be presumed that he will 
supply it as far as it is a necessity: that if it is a universal need, he 
will supply it universally. It would neither be equitable as a mode of 
dealing, nor logically coherent, that the spiritual inability and neces- 
sity of innumerable Hindus and Buddhists should be the ground of a 
revelation to comparatively a few Greeks and Romans. And bad as 
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was the religious and moral condition of the Roman Empire at the 
commencement of the Christian era, it was not so benighted or so de-* 
based as even then were the teeming populations of the far East. 
There was the nodus; while here, according to M. Voguet’s theory, 
was found the solution. And these inconsistencies will continue to 
present themselves as long as Christianity is represented as an inter- 
ference and not as an evolution,—as long asit is thought necessary for 
the purpose of magnifymg the Divine goodness in the Gospel, to 
exclude God from the history of the pagan world..- It is observable, 
indeed, that in the historical sketches now before us, attention is not 
directed to supernatural prophecy or supernatural miracle. ‘It is 
sought, without shocking the reason, to enlist the affections in a 
mystic faith, which may draw after it those beliefs from which, when 
approached directly, the reason recoils. 

M. le Comte deGasparin’ treats, in two lectures, of the apostolic and 
immediately post-apostolic age. Protestants, he says, are the disciples 
neither of Luther nor of Calvin, nor of any of the divines of the sixteenth 
century. They are the disciples of the first century of the Church, or 
rather of that portion of it which was under the direction of the 
Apostles themselves. This limitation is significant of a great. diffi- 
culty. Those with whom the doctrine of justification by faith has 
been a cardinal article, have always been sorely distressed to account 
for it» non-appearance in the earliest Christian writings. It is beheld 
as a meteoric light in the Epistles of Paul, and immediately goes out. 
For ages it does not show itself at any point of the area over which 
Christianity spread itself. The natural and obvious inference would 
be, either that in the Pauline writings themselves this so-called funda- 
mental doctrine is of the nature of argument and illustration, not 
intended as a revelation of spiritual truth, or that the authority of 
that Apostle was not so great with the primitive Church as it became 
with the Church of the Reformation; and that the more common- 
sense view, relative to faith and works, which is inculcated by the 
Apostle James, was that to which the early Church deliberately gave 
its adhesion. The Epistles of Paul were universally known and re- 
ceived, but a portion of their teaching, if it was teaching, was delibe- 
rately ignored: it was neither recognised in councils, nor did it tran- 
spire in the writings of individual Fathers. Whenever the silence of the 
early centuries can be appealed to as against more modern Romish 
corruptions, then the Lutherans and Calvinists think it worth while to 
appeal to it: when the silence tells against their own favourite doctrine, 
then we are informed that the “mystery of iniquity” was already work- 
ing, even in a Clement. We have known Evangelicals in England, 
running headlong into a controversy where they had no sufficient 
learning to guide them, bold. enough to maintain that the doctrine of 
justification by faith is to be found in the earliest and most respectable 
of the Fathers, and in a catena of them to the time at least of Augustine. 





7 “Le Christianisme aux trois Premiers Siécles. Séances Historiques données 
a’ Gentve en Février, Mars et Avril, 1857.” Par MM. Merle d’Aubigné, Bun- 
gener, de Gasparin, et Vignet. Gentve: Cherbuliez. 1857. 
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M. de Gasparin is too well informed to say so. He makes the admis- 
sion which the Magdeburg Centuriators made long ago :— 

“Tl est remarquable, Messieurs, que le premier point compromis ait été le 
point central; le Catholicisme n’a pu se construire qu’é la condition de sup- 
primer la justification par la foi, de méme que la Réforme n’a pu s’entre- 
prendre qu’a la condition de la retrouver. Clement la connait sans doute, il 
parle ‘du sang versé pour notre salut ;’ mais il parle aussi de ‘1a, reconciliation 
par la repentance,’ il parle de ‘mériter par la charité’ la remission de nos 


a 


péchés.”—p. 106. 


Polycarp, who abounds in quotations from the New Testament, fails, 
according to M. de Gasparin, to pierce into its meaning—-he is no 
better than Clement :— 

_ “Comme Clément il ne congoit plus d’une maniére nette la doctrine de la 
justification par le foi: aprés avoir parlé du ‘salut qui vient de la grice,’ il 
parlera de ‘l’aumdne qui délivre de la mort.”—p. 112. 

Polycarp no doubt remembered, though M. de Gasparin has for- 
gotten, that the Saviour, in his representation of a solemn judgment at 
the last day, bestows life everlasting and everlasting death on those 
respectively who have, or have not, fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
housed the wanderer, visited the sick. 

For those who see in the history of Christianity nothing but a his- 
tory of the Romish controversy, and who persist in regarding the con- 
troversial and relative doctrine of justification by faith as a funda- 
mental revelation of the truth, nothing ought to be more discouraging 
than the entire disappearance of it from the Christian Church imme- 
diately upon its birth. By acknowledging this disappearance—and yet 
they cannot honestly help it,—they give gain de cause to their oppo- 
nents. The fourth lecture, by M. Bungener, describes the persecution 
period of Christianity: but if the central truth of the Gospel had 
already been lost, if Christianity had already taken to the “ Pagan 
road,”’ the martyrs were no better than stoics—they shed their blood, 
mistaking a shadow for the substance. The same author, in another 
discourse, treats of the Apologists. We will say nothing of the incon- 
sistency which lauds the Apologists as defenders of the faith, when in 
not one of them is to be met with the least vestige of that which 
these Luthero-Genevans esteem its most essential element. And how 
little real appreciation of argument, or even of facts, can we attribute 
to lecturers who represent the inconsequent Justin, the wearisome 
Arnobius, the insipid Minucius, as the victors of Paganism. Paganism 
fell by its own corruption, and Christianity rose upon its ruins, not by 
the efforts of the Apologists, but by its relative superiority—by its 
purer morality, by its higher hopes, certainly not by the preaching of 
justification by faith. 

Two discourses by M. Merle d’Aubigné crown the series. They 
embody two brilliant sketches—“ Origen and Philosophy,” “Cyprian 
and Discipline.” They are characterized by much literary gracefulness, 
and by the art with which, under fair words concerning liberty and 
enlightenment, the Author insinuates the reception of an exclusive doc- 
trine, of an isolating mysticism: for the doctrine of justification by 
faith is an exclusive doctrine, and the personal persuasion of it is a 
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mysticism. When Luther preached it, it was associated with the 
idea of liberty, and with the fact of an insurrection. In these days it 
is an anachronism to invoke the name of liberty on behalf of the 
Lutheran scheme, which smothers all free inquiry from within, as 
much as the claim of Papal Infallibility crushes it from without. 
M. Merle d’Aubigné, in the conclusion of his last discourse, reminded 
his hearers that they were assembled in the Rwe Lévrier—a street 
named from a Genevan patriot, who was put to death by Charles, Duke 
of Savoy, a few years before the imprisonment of Bonnivard in the 
Castle of Chillon. He was a martyr for the liberties of his country. 
The religious reformation had not commenced when he fell; and it is 
very bold in one who would resuscitate the old Evangelical faith of the 
Genevans, to remind them of the martyrdoms connected with their 
history—lest when he would “take them one fine day, with their 
little ones, on a pilgrimage to Bonne,” to look at the headless trunk 
of Lévrier, slain by an hereditary enemy to their state, and a tyrant, 
they should shudder to think of the Spaniard who was given alive to 
the flames, within their own precincts, by their own great Reformer, 
on the hill of Champel. 

“Theism,” by the Rev. John Orr, came too late to our hands for 
us to do justice to such an elaborate treatise on the highest subjects. 
The Author classifies and analyses the.arguments in support of Theism, 
endeavouring to give each its due weight, and not shrinking from 
tracing the necessary defects of each. It is a misfortune which besets 
a philosophical treatment of this matter, that the pointing out of some 
weakness in the received proofs of the being and attributes of God, or 
of the certainty of immortal life, has the invidious appearance of an 
attempt to rob men of that which they prize most highly. And it 
requires some courage to detract from the cogency of an argument for 
that which one wishes. Mr. Orr has held the scales with an even 
hand, and his work deserves patient study by those who would appre- 
ciate the cumulative nature’ of the evidence which he passes in 
review. 

Professor Spalding® publishes in a separate form his elaborate and 
first-rate article on Logic from the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
greater part of English logicians, when undertaking to elucidate the 
rules of Logic as an art or system, have satisfied themselves with mere 
appeals to common sense as their foundation, or with the most meagre 
and superficial psychological facts. Mr. Spalding preposes to follow 
in the train of those foreign analysts who aspire to find an organic 
whole in the observed laws of Thought on which the technical rules 
are founded. His work, and the work of his immediate predecessors, 
is one, as he acknowledges, rather of development than of invention, 
but it is not the less serviceable. The development most fruitful in 
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consequences which is prominently brought forward in this treatise, is 
the law of the mutual relation between the Extension and Compre- 
hension of Concepts and Common Terms. Predication in Extersion 
and Comprehension were from time to time acknowledged by logicians 
as its only possible forms, corresponding to the division made by Aris- 
totle himself into Generic and Attributive predication, xa6’ iroxetpévov 
—év broxeysévy. But nothing followed from the distinction, for the 
predication in Extension seemed to be that only which gave technical 
results in Conversion and Reduction. But the further development 
of the relation in which Extension and Comprehension stand to each 
other throws great light upon these processes, if it does no more :— 

* Htension and Comprehension stand towards each other in an inverse ratio. 
By how much the more (or fewer) objects a class is thought as containing, by 
so much the fewer (or more) attributes are the objects thought as possessing ; 
hy how much the more (or fewer) the attributes are, by so much the ead 
more) are the objects.”—p. 70. 

And as every proposition framed with two common terms, must be 
either a predication in Extension or a predication in Comprehension, it 
cannot be both at once :— 

“Tt must be, either a predication of the subject in (or out of) the extension 
of another term, which is the predicate ; or a predication of the subject in (or 
out of) the comprehension of another term as predicate. It cannot be both. 
We predicate of a term, as subject, in the extension of the predicate, by 
affirming of it a term denoting a more extensive class. We predicate of a 
term, as subject, in the comprehension of the predicate, by affirming of it a 
term denoting a less extensive class. Thus, of the subject-term ‘animals,’ 
we predicate in extension by affirming of it ‘organized beings’ as predicate : 
we predicate of it in comprehension by affirming of it ‘ birds.’”—>p. 112. 

Explicitly, at the same time, a predicate cannot be in the exten- 
sion and in the comprehension of its subject. Implicitly each kind of 
predication supposes the other possible. And we may not only predi- 
cate, either in extension or in comprehension, but we may transfer a 
given predication from one to the other; and the process of Conversion 
is nothing else than such a transference, as is plain from the following 
theorems :— 

**(1) Any two common terms may be ordinated in either whole; and ordi- 
nation in either implies and yields ordination in the other. (2) Consequently, 
any two ordinated terms may yield either a predication in extension, or a pre- 
dication in comprehension. (3) By reason of the inverse ratio of the two 
wholes, the terms must, in the two propositions, discharge opposite functions ; 
that which is subject in the one must be predicate in the other. If X is in 
the extension of Y, Y must be in the comprehension of X. (4) Consequently, 
again, if there be a given proposition which predicates in the one whole, it 
may, by a simple reversal of the functions of the terms, be transformed into a 
en predicating in the other whole. (5) The process of conversion is 
nothing else than such a transference of predication from a given whole into 
the other.”—p. 128. 

The same doctrine of the wholes throws much light also on mediate 
or syllogistic inference. For instance, by observing in which of the 
wholes it is that predication takes place in the several propositions of 
a syllogism, we perceive why the middle term occupies a different 
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place in the first and in the other figures. But to this we can only 
refer (pp. 243-4) ;—and in recommending highly this treatise to the 
more advanced student, will merely add on one other point, that we are 
happy to see Professor Spalding take what appears to us the correct 
view of the genesis of the enthymeme,—if indeed he goes far enough. 
Spontaneous thought is in enthymemes, and not in syllogisms. In- 
stinctively we think in enthymemes ; we only analyse or explicate our 
thonght into syllogism for the sake of teaching or of disputing, or 
for the purpose of testing it. 

Histories of Philosophy, observes M. Charles de Rémusat,!° are very 
dry reading ; the chronological succession of systems and their natural 
connexion do not coincide; and it is extremely difficult to carry on 
simultaneously, without wearying the reader, the thread of the annals 
and the thread of causes and effects. The biographical form, therefore, 
has even more to recommend it, both to writer and student, in the 
history of Philosophy, than it has in the case of other histories. In 
the biography of a philosopher is of course included that which to him 
was his true life—the energy of his speculative being as it formed and 
enunciated itself in his doctrine. The selection of the life of Bacon 
to form one in a series of philosophical portraits needs no apology, 
however varied the estimates which have been made of the value of 
his contributions to philosophical truth or to method. And the 
selection of that life is not inappropriate at the present day, when 
Positivism presents, as it were, the extreme swing of the pendulum 
on that side towards which the English Chancellor gave it an im- 
pulse. The work of M.de Rémusat consists of four parts. In the first 
we have the life of Bacon, in the ordinary sense of the word, which is 
written in a considerate and by no means unkindly spirit, at the same 
time that it reveals with justice the grave moral defects which always 
occasion such a painful shock when contemplated by the side of great 
intellectual eminence. The second is occupied with an analysis of the 
De Augmentis and of the Novum Organum. 'The third institutes a 
critique upon the philosophy and method of Bacon: while the fourth 
traces the history and influence of the Baconian philosophy down to 
the present day. 

In order to estimate rightly the value of what was done by Bacon, 
it must be remembered that the scholastic method, founded upon a 
part of the logic of Aristotle, continued traditionally, even to his time, 
to trammel all philosophical inquiry. In scholastic disputations the 
aim both of respondent and opponent was to draw inferences from 
acknowledged premises, and to make distinctions upon terms employed 
on both sides. The premises from which they argued were taken from 
scriptural, or supposed scriptural statements, and from the authorita- 
tive declarations of the Fathers. No new premises could be ascertained 
in such a way ; but Aristotle, as well as Bacon, declared, that axioms 
are derivable only from induction,—that the syllogism is the instrument 
only of deductive science, and of its shadow or resemblance—dialectic. 





10 «¢ Bacon, sa Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie et son Influence jusqu’’ nos 
Jours.” Par Charles de Rémusat, de l'Académie Frangaise. Paris. 1857. 
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If Bacon permitted himself to speak depreciatingly of the great Greek 
philosopher, his excuse is to be found in the distorted application which 
had been made of his logical method; and Bacon had little of the 
grace which belongs to so many other really great intellects, of think- 
ing humbly of himself. If he had abounded in it, he never would have 
elaimed for himself the invention of a Novum Organum. Yet he anti- 
cipates with great shrewdness the judgment of posterity: “De nobis 
judicium futuri temporis factum iri existimamus: Nos nil magni fecisse, 
sed tantum ea, que pro magnis habentur, minoris fecisse. Sed interim 
non est spes nisi in regeneratione scientiarum, ut ea scilicet ab experi- 
entia certo ordine excitentur et rursus condantur.”—Wov. Org. i. § 97. 
Bacon invented no new kind of induction, although he has had the 
credit of it. And M. de Rémusat points out with perfect justice— 

“Malgré Villusion qu’il s’est faite 4 lui méme et qui a gagné ses admi- 
rateurs, Bacon n’a point inventé une induction nouvelle et lorsqu’il croit 
exempter la sienne des défauts qu’il signale dans celle des autres, il se fait une 
seconde illusion, et n’enseigne qu’a tempérer, par un art judicieux, les incon- 
vénients d’un procédé presque toujours forcément imparfait.”—p. 238. 

Bacon did not reveal a new faculty, nor a new method of inference ; 
his merit consisted in showing the necessary preparatives for induction, 
in the way of careful observation, analysis, and experiment of parti- 
culars. Ifparticulars apparently similar are hastily collected, it is no 
fault of the inductive faculty that an erroneous generalization is made 
from them, any more than it is of the syllogizing faculty that an in- 
ference, erroneous in itself, is rightly deduced from false premises. Nor 
is it any defect of the inductive faculty, which renders a generalization 
impossible from confused, indistinct, and complicated particulars. This 
leads us to the solution of the question, why it is that, in some matters, 
a single instance is sufficient to enable the inductive faculty to leap to a 
universal law, while in other matters we must infer the law from obser- 
vation of many particulars, and with limitation, hesitation, and as pro- 
bable only. Thus, from mere inspection of a circle drawn in the rudest 
manner, we infer of all circles that their radii are equal. But from the 
observed fusibility of lead, without further experimentation, we should 
only regard the fusibility of other metals as probable. Yet we must 
suppose that if the nature of a metal—that which constitutes gold, 
silver, iron te be metals—could be as plainly subjected to our observa- 
tion,—if we could have the same perfect insight into it as we can into 
the nature of a circle, or a triangle—then we should infer with as quick 
and certain a leap from the observed fusibility of lead, that iron also 
must be fusible, as from the equality of the three angles of one triangle 
to two right angles, that the three angles of all triangles must be equal 
to the same. The excellence, therefore, of the Baconian method con- 
sists, not in any remedy which it applies to the syllogistic defect in the 
process of induction—which belongs to it as well as to the Aristote- 
lian scholastic induction,—but in the analysis and torture of particulars 
coming in aid of that obtnseness which affects our perceptions in most 
matters, excepting those which belong to mathematics. Thus only 
can it be hoped to reduce the domain of morals into any scientific sys- 
tem. . The basis upon which a real science of morals must be reared is 
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not to be found in a multitude of ill-ascertained and ill-assorted pheno- 
mena, but in a collection of a few elementary and precisely-defined 
facts. One further point only ean we touch upon, which has been well 
noticed by M. de Rémusat, as a defect in Bacon’s philosophy,—he 
passed by altogether all inquiry into the intellect itself. And yet it 
might have occurred to one who was forcibly impressed with the 
darkness and error in which scholasticism had long held the human 
mind, to seek the needful remedy in an analysis of the powers and 
functions of the knowing subject, as well as in a better presentation 
of the objects of knowledge. Nevertheless, the exclusive observation 
of either of the factors in human knowledge is sure to provoke a re- 
action, and there will be a reaction against “$peculation,” just as a 
great deal of modern speculation has been a reaction against the ex- 
perience philosophy initiated by Bacon. 





POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 


R. STIRLING’S “ Letters from the Slave States’? is a very 
valuable book. It is exactly the kind of work that was wanted 
to convey solid information and sensible opinions on American slavery 
to English readers. It gives a sufficient number of facts to instil con- 
fidence in the positions taken by the Author on the various details of 
his subject; but this is by no means the greatest merit it possesses. 
It is very well written, in a fresh, terse, pointed, but unaffected style. 
It is never dull; and although the facts treated of are open to the 
observation of any traveller, and have been more or less completely 
noticed by preceding writers, they are made to seem new, or are at 
any rate invested with a novel interest when presented to us through 
the medium of a mind original, observant, and scrupulously just. The 
volume, too, has the unusual merit of compression. Mr. Stirling is 
never too long. He tells us what he has to say in as few words as can 
adequately convey his meaning. Of America he speaks calmly, with a 
ready sympathy, but with a frank expression of apprehension and 
censure. It seems to us that this book will meet a want felt by 
many Englishmen, a book on the Southern States that is interesting, 
and of moderate compass, impartial, instructive, aud pervaded with 
the thoughts of an independent and shrewd observer. 

In noticing the contents of the volume we will omit the subject of 
Slavery, because it has been so lately treated of in our pages, and 
we think that our readers will rather care to know whether Mr. Stirling 
is qualified to write on the subject, than to have a necessarily imper- 
fect analysis of what he says. Slavery is one of those subjects on 
which it is better to read nothing than to read the comments of a 
narrow-minded and shallow man. We can only say that Mr. Stirling 
considers the five frontier States fast hastening to abolition, and that 





1 “Letters from the Slave States.” By James Stirling. London: J. W. 
Parker and Son. 1857. 
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the economical difficulties of Slavery are so great and increase so rapidly, | 


that some solution of the problem must soon be found, or the Slave 
States will be ruined. 

Mr. Stirling’s observations, at the opening of his work, on the 
American notions of Democracy, seem to us pregnant with truth and 
meaning. He points out how indistinct and unphilosophical are the 
popular democratic ideas with regard to the sovereignty of the people. 
The “ people’”’ is confounded with the numerical majority of the nation; 
and their will, whether right or wrong, is set up as the supreme arbiter 
of affairs. The unthinking masses, poisoned with this fallacy, sap the 
authority of the Government, until it can protect neither life nor 
liberty. “By acting gn this vulgar prejudice, the democratic party 
has subjected every important office—even the sacred one of judge—to 
the fitful fancies of a vulgar crowd.” The popular notion of Equality, 
Mr. Stirling goes on to say, is no less superficial than that of Liberty. 
We will extract the passage in which this statement is worked out :— 


“The Democrat prizes an outward, material equality; not the essential, in- 
ward equality that is rooted in man’s humanity, and that exists in spite of all 
outward differences. Hence he is not satisfied with essential equality; he 
must have an outward monotony of condition. The people must all ride in the 
same car, and sit at the same table, and vote at the same polling-place. It is 
considered a degradation for one to serve another; and the very name of ser- 
vant is abominated. In all of this there is a want of true wisdom and true 
dignity. It is right to assert the dignity and worth of manhood, but it is a 
weakness and a folly to rebel against those civil and domestic distinctions 
which originate in the nature of Siew, and which therefore carry no real dis- 
honour with them. Why should not a poor man consent to ride in a less lux- 
urious car, paying a proportionate fare, as well as live in-a less luxurious 
house, paying a proportionate rent? So with service. There is nothing essen- 
tially degrading in one man performing certain menial offices for another. The 
degradation arises only when the office is performed in a menial spirit. In 
itself, all labour, even the most menial, is honourable, when performed in the 
true spirit of duty. The Americans will cease to disparage domestic service 
when they learn to take a higher view of human equality. The false views of 
equality now rife lead to contradictions and compromises that are sometimes 
almost ludicrous ; for the force of things is always in contest with false ideas.” 


We can recommend our readers to study attentively a letter on Cuba, 
where Mr. Stirling takes occasion, from the writings and arguments of 
the Southern advocates of the system of Slavery, and their expressed 
intention to seize, when they can, the rich island that lies so conve- 
niently at hand, to discuss the reasoning by which Slavery is defended, 
and to show how nearly connected Slavery is with Socialism. We most 
entirely agree with Mr. Stirling. On the one hand there is the prin- 
ciple of contract of two independent bargainers, equal in the eyes of 
the law, having different things to sell—the one having capital and 
the other labour: on the other hand is the principle of serfdom run- 
ning up in one direction into niggerdom, and on the other into senti- 
mental socialism. If the poor are to be coddled, petted into obedience, 
taught to rely on others richer, stronger, and wiser than themselves, 
why not do the thing well at once, and give the strong man the 
greatest interest in his dependent by making that dependent his slave? 
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If we adopt the other principle, we must make the poor man feel that 
he is himself his own master, protector, and guide. Whatever theorists 
may say or write, there can be no doubt that in the British Isles the 
latter branch of the principle has been adopted too avowedly for the 
development of the principle it involves to be delayed or arrested. 
But we are, as Mr. Stirling well observes, in a period of transition, 
and such periods entail their inconveniences. The poor have not 
yet so secured their position as to lay aside the attitude of defiance, 
and thus are suspicious, repellant, and discourteous, and are most pro- 
minently so in the very places and districts where they are furthest 
removed from serfdom. The following passage, in which Mr. Stirling 
speaks of the real though unconscious drift of the sentimental socialists 
of our day, seems to us especially forcible and true— 

“TI have lately read a work in defence of American Slavery by one Fitz- 
hugh. It is called ‘Sociology for the South,’ and is a rambling, declamatory 
affair enough; yet it is interesting as indicating the state of public opinion in 
the Slave States. ‘The scope of the author’s argument is, that free society 
being an acknowledged failure, there is nothing left for us but to fall back on 
Slavery, which he maintains, with reason, is the legitimate and consistent con- 
sequence of all Socialistic schemes. In support of his thesis as to the failure 
of free society, he quotes several English writers and publications of acknow- 
ledged authority, such as Carlyle, Kingsley, Alison, the ‘ North British Review,’ 
‘ Blackwood,’ &c. As against these authorities, his reasoning is complete ; and 
it would do a great deal of good in England if people saw the conclusions which 
slave-owners draw—and with justice too—from their communistic philosophy. 
The truth is, there are but two ways open to man: either the conditions of 
labour must be adjusted by contract, or they must be fixed by force. No doubt 
the former has its disadvantages, especially in the transition period from serf- 
dom to freedom ; but we must accept it with all its evils, or we must be pre- 
pared for the only possible alternative, with all its evils. If we prefer slave 
auctions, cow-hides, hand-cuffs, blood-hounds, and other amenities of enforced 
labour, to strikes and combinations, and the wretchedness and sin of those 
workmen who abuse their freedom, well; but it is mere childishness to fret and 
pule at the evils of the one system, unless we are prepared to adopt the other 
*for better for worse.’ Fletcher of Saltoun, and ey have at least the 
merit of consistency; they would rather have well-fed slaves than hungry free- 
men. This is at least intelligible; but few of those who rail at our present 
system would be willing to accept this alternative. Most of them dream of 
some impossible half-way halting-place, and would, no doubt, recoil with horror 
from the legitimate result of their own premises. They are, in general, men 
with more sensibility than strength of intellect, and are saved by an amiable 
inconsistency from the extremity of error to which their doctrines inevitably 
lead stronger minds.” 

Another letter of the highest merit is one dated from Macon, in 
Georgia, which treats of the want of thoroughness in American work- 
manship, and of the Protectionist fallacies which are entertained even 
by intelligent and educated Americans. Workmanship in America is, 
he says, mere surface-work. “The American workman displays energy, 
ingenuity, rapidity to a surprising degree, but he lacks utterly the care 
and completeness of the British workman.” Every product, down to 
the meanest article of domestic use, is untrustworthy. Not only are 
the railways unsafe, with their crazy bridges and unballasted roads, 
but there “is not a lock that catches, not a hinge that turns; knives 
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will not cut, and matches will not light.” At Macon, Mr. Stirling 
attended a Free-Trade meeting, and this leads him to make some 
observations on the extraordinary backwardness of the Americans in 
economical knowledge. “The prevalent fallacy here,” he says, “ as on 
the continent of Europe, seems to be that an infant industry needs 
nursing. They never seem to consider that Protection is most hurt- 
ful precisely where it is most needed, and that the more weak an in- 
dustry is, the less desirable it is to foster it at the expense of healthier 
undertakings.’’ Yes, as Mr. Stirling points out, if there is a country 
where Free Trade should find acceptance, it is America :— 


“ This is a young nation, without superannuated institutions or traditionary 
prejudices. tt started on its unembarrassed course at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, when economical science had already risen on the world, and a 
shock had been given to ancient fallacies. There were no old monopolies to 
bolster up, no vested interests to con¢iliate. The country was a ¢abula rasa, 
fitted beyond all others for building up a free system of industry. Moreover, 
there are strong reasons against a Protective policy in the States. There is a 
dearth of capital; and therefore here, less than anywhere, should it be wasted 
on unprofitable enterprises. There is scope enough, and to spare, for indus- 
trial enterprise; and there is, therefore, none of that fancied need of opening 
up ‘new fields’ of industry, which mislead less favoured nations. Nature her- 
self, too, by the manifold facilities she afforded for agricultural and maritime 

urposes, clearly pointed out the industrial course of the young nation. 

either were political reasons wanting, to back these urgent economical in. 
ducements to eschew all restrictions on the natural course of industry. A 
Protective policy naturally creates  aryresr and heartburnings between the 
different sections of the country. Next to Slavery, Protection has been the 


worst enemy of the Union. Abolitionism is doubly hateful to the South, as 


coming from the ‘protected’ North. If Abolitionism has its disunion, the 
Tariff had its nullification.” 


And America pays the penalty of ignorance and error in a remark- 
able way. Protection in America, by giving an unnatural expansion 
to a manufacturing proletarianism, adds tenfold intensity to the evils 
of universal suffrage. “The unnatural and forced aggregation of 
masses of mere labourers in cities and manufacturing districts is 
pregnant with serious evils.” As Mr. Stirling says, epigrammati- 
cally, in conclusion, “ Protection in America is at once a danger and 
a loss.” 

We should also like to call the attention of our readers to what 
Mr. Stirling says of the American Post-office. English readers are as 
much concerned as American with the subject. The American Post- 
office seems to be on a very unsatisfactory footing. The expense is 
great, and rapidly increasing. “The excess of expenditure over income 
in 1855 was two millions and a half dollars. Then there is an irregu- 
larity in American mails which would drive Englishmen mad.’’ Mr. 
Stirling says that the editor ofa paper which he happened to take up, 
ascribed this irregularity to the immense quantity of heavy books and 
papers which the mails carry gratis; and then the following remarks 
are added, which are well worth considering on both sides of the 


water :— 
“A deeper cause of this postal mismanagement is, no doubt, the inefficiency 
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which characterizes all Governments when they undertake ordinary business 
affairs. It is, doubtless, difficult to draw the line which should separate pri- 
vate and public undertakings. There is much debatable ground in that region 
of politics. But the transmission of letters, parcels, books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and money—in short, the business of a modern Post-office,—seems to 
me peculiarly adapted to individual enterprise, and in every view unfit for Go- 
vernment interference. In despotic countries the Post-office, like the railways 
and the telegraph, is kept in the hands of the Government for police purposes ; 
but that consideration, thank God, does not Se in England or America. 
There we have to look merely to the commercial side of the question—how can 
our letters be carried best and cheapest ? . Now, it seems clear to me, that a 
principle of industry that can traverse the ocean with regular lines of steam- 
ships, and cover the land with an intricate system of railways and telegraphs, 
might surely be trusted with organizing a mode of transmitting daily a few tons 
of letters and newspapers. Nay, have we not already the requisite organization 
in such establishments as Pickford’s admirable carrying company, and the ex- 
cellent ‘ Express’ companies of Adams and others in America? I have not a 
doubt that Pickford would take over our whole Post-office business at six weeks’ 
notice, and manage it better than ever it has been managed by all our lordly 
Postmasters. As it is, every improvement of our postal system has been forced 
with much ado on our officials from without ; the public being regarded as a 
surly brute to be kept at bay, rather than as an excellent customer, whose every 
wish is to be gratified. 

“ Besides this commercial consideration, there are in America strong political 
reasons why the postal business should not be in the hands of Government. 
The patro of the Post-office is the source of great and corrupt political 
influence. n Phere were on Nov. 30, 1855, 24,770 Post-offices, the officers to 
which, besides all other officials connected with the department, are appointed 
either by the President himself, or by his nominee, the Postmaster-General. Such 
an army of sycophants scattered over the whole face of the country, each de- 

endent for bread on the favour of the administration, is a power that cannot 
* viewed with complacency by any thinking American. Now, the only way 
to get rid of this evil would be to hand over the whole concern to a private 
company. Wall-street would find the funds and the brains necessary for the 
undertaking in a fortnight.” 

We must end our notice of Mr. Stirling’s volume here. We have 
not space enough to follow him through all the various incidental 
topics, his treatment of which inspires competence when he reasons on 
and describes Slavery. If the extracts we have given do not suffice to 
show that the writer is a man who thinks for himself, who starts 
from sound principles, and whose style and handling of a subject are 
those of a really superior mind, no words of praise which we can 
bestow will carry conviction with them. 

Mr. Westgarth, recently a member of the Victoria Legislature, has 
occupied the leisure of the long voyage to this country by writing a 
work on the colony to which it belongs.? These accounts of colonies 
by colonists are becoming numerous, and are likely to be useful and to 
be read with interest by many persons in this country. There is a 
natural tendency in these authors to write too much and rather too 
enthusiastically, and their books are therefore not very eutertaining to 
readers who are not specially interested in the locality described. But 





3 “ Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines in 1857.” By William Westgarth, 
London: Smith, Elder, andCo, 1857, 
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these volumes are principally intended as books of reference, conve- 
nient repertories of all the information which an intending emigrant, 
or the friends of settlers, or persons having business relations with the 
colony, can desire. And in this point of view Mr. Westgarth’s book 
on Victoria is highly commendable. 

An abortive convict settlement was established at Victoria in 1803, 
but the permanent settlement was not made till 1834-5, and it was 
not until 1851 that the colony was separated from New South Wales. , 
Mr. Westgarth gives a full account of the rapid progress of the colony, ;’ 
based on the gold discoveries. He draws a picture of Geelong and\ 
Melbourne, and of their public buildings and works. He then treats 
of the commerce of the colony, and particularly of its exports—tin, 
tallow, hides, and wool. In one respect Victoria is very unfortunate. 
The grand attraction to the depressed masses of the home population, 
as Mr. Westgarth truly observes, is the facility of the acquisition of 
land : and in this respect Victoria has never yet done herself justice, 
or fully put forth all the inducements she can command as a set-off to 
the greater proximity, as regards the mother country, of rival fields of 
emigration. 

“Two obstacles have materially interfered from the beginning; the first 
being the pre-occupation for squatting purposes, which has raised an anta- 
gonism of instincts between the sheep and the plough; the other, the control 
of the waste territory, which until lately was tenaciously grasped by the Impe- 
rial Government.” 

The chapter on Squatting is perhaps the most acceptable in Mr. 
Westgarth’s volume, because it gives a clear statement of a matter to 
which in all documents and books relating to the colony continual 
reference is made, but which it is difficult to understand clearly. The 
claims of the squatters caused perpetual difficulties; for though their 
title to the land was legally worthless, yet they had the strong ground 
of actual possession, and a sort of equitable title to be recognised as 
having a goodwill in their runs. In 1847 certain Orders of Council, 
the source of innumerable subsequent disputes, were issued for the 
termination and adjustment of all the squatters’ claims, and as it is 
very important for all who have anything to do with Victoria to know 
exactly what the effect of these orders was, we will give Mr. West- 
garth’s summary of the second chapter of the orders—the chapter of 
real importance to the squatting interest :— 

“Chapter IT., which refers to the unsettled district, is the grand skirmishing 
ground, on the twofold question of the unsuitableness of the rules it lays down 
to the general welfare, and the variety of interpretation to which some parts of 
these rules are exposed. It awards leases for periods ‘not exceeding fourteen 
years.’ The lessee’s right is only for pastoral purposes, excepting such culti- 
vation as may be necessary for his own establishment. Power is reserved to 
the Crown, either to tag or sell any of the lands for public purposes. These 
purposes are specified in some detail, including town or village commonage, 
and the sentence ends (sec. 9) with a power generally of ‘for otherwise faci- 
litating the improvement and settlement of the colony. The land rent is 
fixed for the term of lease at fifty shillings annually for the area required to 
depasture each 1000 sheep; but this charge is distinct from any assessments 
the local Legislature may choose to impose. The lands thus leased are not open 
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for purchase, during the lease, to any but the lessee (sec. 6), to whom, if he 
urchases, the price is to be not less than twenty shillings per acre, and if the 

d be considered worth more, it is to be valued, and sold to him at the valua- 
tion. This is the new feature of the preemptive right, given especially to the 
squatter, with the intention of encouraging him to effect improvements on his 
lands. He was not to be subjected to the usual competition at the auction 
sales, where the improvements he had made might be turned against himself. 
On the ge of the lease (sec. 15), the land may be put up for sale if the 
lessee declines his preemption. In that case the value of his improvement is 
to be secured to him. Renewals of the leases are provided for (sec. 16), 
if less than one-fourth only of the comprised lands have been sold; and pro- 
vided, too, that the lands in question sem not meanwhile been included in 
either of the other two classes of districts, where a different and less favour- 
able regulation prevailed. On a renewal of the lease, the charge was not to 
exceed fifty per cent. in addition to the previous charge.” 

It was easy for those interested to pick holes in the language of 
this chapter, and the squatters fought manfully. ‘The Duke of New- 
castle, as Colonial Secretary in 1853, interpreted the orders in a sense 
completely adverse to the squatter, but the squatters held out until the 
‘gold discoveries altered the circumstances of the colony so completely 
that the squatters abandoned their first claim, and now only demand 
compensation. “The discussions in the new Parliament in the begin- 
ning of the present year,” says Mr. Westgarth, “give promise that an 
amicable arrangement will be effected.” In the latter portion of his 
book, Mr. Westgarth treats at great length of the requisites and 
prospects of gold digging, but his statements do not seem to us to re- 
quire special notice. 

The prospect of a Reform Bill continues to foster the growth of an 
appropriate literature. The most ambitious specimen is Mr. Lori- 
mer’s Political Progress.’ He wishes to show that political progress 
is not necessarily democratic, and that relative equality is the true 
foundation. To prove this he gives us long dissertations on the lessons 
to be drawn from the experience and the writers of Greece and Rome. 
There is some good sense in the bcok, and a certain honest attempt to 
understand the materials collected. But the subject is quite beyond 
the Author's reach. He has not knowledge enough to justify him in 
speaking of the ancient world. We will quote a paragraph curiously 
full of mistakes, and not with any wish to provoke a laugh at the 
expense of a man heartily trying to do his best, but merely to show 
what is the amount of learning which an author like Mr. Lorimer 
considers to warrant him in taking up so abstruse and difficult a 
subject as political philosophy :— 

“Tt has been said that Christianity gave forth no positive response on the 
subject of slavery ; but it is at any rate certain that, it it did not introduce the 
principle that freedom, in place of being an accident of birth, is a right inali- 
enably belonging to man’s spiritual being, such practically has been the view 
taken of the matter by every Christian people, and such never was the view 
which any heathen people took of it. According to the Christian Justinian 
“Libertas” is “naturalis facultas,” whereas “Servitus” is “ constitutio juris 
gentium qua quis dominio alieno, contra naturam, subjicitur.” 





" 8 “ Political Progress not necessarily Democratic.” By James Lorimer, Advo- 
cate. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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His application of his principle to modern England is proportion- 
ately weak. He thinks that all men should not have an equal vote, 
and that the political importance of citizens should be in accordance 
with their social importance. Two men, he says, set out in the same 
position in life at twenty-one: it might then be fair to give them an 
equal vote; but at forty A. has made a fortune, and B. is a profligate 
insolvent. ‘They ought to have different-rates of political importance. 
We could find many objections to urge against this reasoning, but we 
think it unnecessary to criticise it, because we naturally in a work of 
this sort turn to the conclusion, to see what are the recommendations 
of the Author, and then if they are important or plausible, we examine 
and state in detail the arguments by which they are supported. He 
wishes that the House of Peers should be retained, that the members 
of the Lower House should not be paid, and that the suffrage should 
be extended on principles having reference to education. All this he 
might have got without writing his book. But he also recommends 
that persons who pay income-tax should have two votes. He must 
know as little of England as of Roman Law if he thinks such a mea- 
sure feasible. 

Mr. Brookes* is a fanatic on the other side, and wants the franchise 
to be extended to all “the inhabitants at large.’ He has his theory, 
the very opposite of that of Mr. Lorimer, for he thinks that rich per- 
sons and landlords ought to have no influence on the votes of other 
men, or any means of expressing in politics their social importance. 
He has also a pedantic argument, to which he attaches much weight. 
He says, and truly enough, that in the earliest dawn of the British 
constitution there was no electoral qualification, and he asks to have 
the old practice restored. But in those days no one wanted to get 
into the House of Commons, nor did the House of Commons govern 
the country. 

In 1848 and 1849, Prince Charles Lucien Buonaparte was a promi- 
nent member of the Roman Council of Deputies, and subsequently of 
the Constituent Assembly. He was an ardent Republican, and sup- 
ported the interests of his party in very frequent speeches. These 
speeches have now been collected into a volume,> and throw some light 
on the sentiments and conduct of the short-lived assembly to which 
they were addressed. The Prince is copious in his allusions to Roman 
history, and is constantly appealing to the pleasing belief that his 
hearers were descendants of the old republican Romans. “If your 
ancestors had not been several times defeated by Hannibal, republican 
Rome would not have been the greatest: nation in the world. She saw 
spring from the blood of her sons, shed on their native soil, a race of 
heroes who chased the barbarous invader beyond the Alps.’ And he 
asks his auditors to go and do likewise. It is not by fine speeches 
that a population of effervescent poltroons drives veteran soldiers out 





4 «‘The Peers and the People, and the Coming Reform.” By Henry Brookes. 
London : Effingham Wilson, 1857. 

5 * Discours, Allocutions, et Opinions de Charles Lucien, Prince Buonaparte, dans 
le Conseil des Députés et l’Assemblée Constituante de Rome en 1848 et 1849.” 
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of fortified positions. But it must be said that Prince Buonaparte had 
many excellent measures to suggest, and that rhetorical bursts were 
not his only contributions to the welfare of Rome. Especially, he 
advocated strongly a loyal and effective co-operation with Piedmont. 

Dr. Guthrie has published four Discourses,* delivered by him in 
support of an appeal “ which was made to build a Territorial Church 
in one of the dark and destitute districts of Edinburgh.’”’ With the 
hortatory portion of his volume we have nothing to do; but there is 
an appendix full of the well-known fallacies and statistics about re- 
pressing drunkenness by legislation. We know, as every one knows, 
that a vast mass of crime is caused every year in Great Britain, the 
origin of which can be traced more or less directly to drunkenness. 
We may also readily admit that, if public-houses are really shut up, 
drunkenness will decrease. What we are surprised at is, that under 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act there should still be three-fifths of the 
number of persons found drunk on the Sunday that there were before 
the act was passed. The argument of those who oppose legislation 
is not that the legislature cannot make a certain number of persons 
externally moral by compulsion, but that the subtle evil of teaching a 
nation to trust for its morality to compulsion is a greater evil than 
that of drunkenness. We may, in passing, venture to correct Dr. 
Guthrie on a point of detail. He speaks of the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act as applicable to the Sabbath-day. This is not so. It is Sunday, 
not Saturday, to which the Act has reference. 

In treating of universities and university education, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has written a book”? bearing a most curious resemblance in 
style, purpose, and importance to that of Mr. Lorimer, which we have 
noticed above. It is learned, it is full of classical quotations, and it is 
sensible; but at the same time it is, as far as we can understand its 
aim, utterly useless. It arrives, after a discussion of two hundred 
pages, at a point which is perfectly rudimentary to every one really 
acquainted with what is being done at the universities. Its sugges- 
tions are either so obvious as to be uninstructive, or are the very foun- 
dation on which the Commissions are acting, and so are superfluous, 
or are dictated by a want: of knowledge of the practical working of 
colleges and collegiate instruction. The book has one merit, that it 
gives the history of the universities in a succinct and accessible shape. 
The style of the Author is dull and wordy, but he has looked up his 
authorities, and made a compendium which may be useful. But for 
all practical purposes, the book is too far behind the present state of 
university opinion to be of any weight or value. 





6 “«The City; its Sins and Sorrows.” By Thomas Guthrie,D.D. Edinburgh : 
Black. 1857. 

7 “The historically received Conception of the University considered, with 
especial reference to Uxford.” By Edward Kirkpatrick, M.A. Oxon, London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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HE authors of “Types of Mankind” have recently put forth a 
further contribution to Ethnology, which challenges attention by 
its bulk and the pretensions of its title-page, if by no other more de- 
serving claim.! The volume is not a systematic treatise, but a collec- 
tion of Memoirs, of each of which we shall give a brief account.—The 
first, by M. Alfred Maury, discusses “The Distribution and Classifica- 
tion of Tongues, their relations to the Geographical Distribution of 
Races, and the inductions which may be drawn from these relations ;” 
and is marked by the cool dogmatism of its assertions, and by its entire 
neglect of all such recent contributions to Philology as do not support 
the author’s own conclusions. These conclusions are as follows :— 

1, “Each superior race of Man is represented 9 families of languages, 
corresponding to their largest branches: viz., the White race, or Caucasic, b 
the Indo-European and Semitic tongues ;—the Yellow race, by the Monosyl- 
labic and the Ougro-Tartar tongues, otherwise called “ Finno-Japonic.” To 
the Black race, correspond the tongues of Africa;—to the Red race, the 
tongues of America;—to the Malayo-Polynesian races, the tongues of that 
name ;—to the Australian races, the idioms of Australasia. 

2. “The multifarious crossings of these primitive races—crossings that may 
be called those of the secondary race-floor,—are represented by families that 
possess characteristics less demarcated, and which participate generally of the 
two families of idioms spoken by the races whose intermixture gave birth to 


them. 
3. “The apparition of these grand linguistical formations is as ancient as 


that of the races themselves. From the origin, there were different languages, 
as there were likewise different tribes ; and from out of these prinsitive ithe 


lies issued all the idioms subsequently spread over the earth.” 

Now what can be more inconsistent with fact, than to characterize 
the people who speak the Semitic tongues, for example, as “ white ;” 
when every ethnologist knows that there are Arabs, whose purity of 
race cannot be impeached, yet whose skin is jet-black ? And has not 
the recent tendency of linguistic inquiry been to show, that the Semitic 
languages have a much closer affinity with the African, than they have 
with the Indo-European ; so as even, in Dr. Latham’s view, to justify 
the detachment of the Semitic tribes from the Indo-European, and 
their union with the African under the designation of Atlantida ? 
_ M. Maury admits that there are many curious points of approxima- 
tion; but he seems to be scarcely aware of the prevalence, not only of 
Semitic roots, but also of Semitic traditions and usages, even among 





1 «Indigenous Races of the Earth ; or, New Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry ; 
including Monographs on Special Departments of Philology, Iconography, 
Cranioscopy, Palzontology, Pathology, Archeology, Comparative Geography, and 
Natural History :” contributed by Alfred Maury, Bibliothécaire de l'Institut de 
France; Francis Pulzky, Fellow of the Hungarian Academy; and J. Aitken 
Meigs, M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the Philadelphia College of 
Medicine; with communications from Prof. Jos. Leidy, M.P., and Prof. L. 
Agassiz, LL.D. ; presenting fresh Investigations, Documents, and Materials ; by 
J.C. Nott, M.D., and Geo. R. Gliddon, Authors of ‘‘Types of Mankind,” Royal 
8vo, pp. 6$6, With numerous illustrations. Philadelphia, 1857. 
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those nations of the Western coast which are most typically “ Negro ;” 
and he seems quite ignorant of the extent to which Dr. Latham and 
others have pushed their inquiries in this direction. . So, again, we 
find no reference to late researches into the Assyrian and other pri- 
meval languages, the tendency of which is, according to some of the 
most learned Philologists of the present day, to show that there was a 
much closer approximation among the three principal Asiatic families 
of languages (the Indo-European, the Japetic, and the Semitic) in the 
earlier stage of their development, than in the more advanced.—On 
these and other accounts, we are constrained to say that M. Maury’s 
essay is far from presenting a satisfactory account of the present state 
of philological inquiry, and that it bears too evident marks of having 
been written to support a theory, instead of to present an impartial 
summary of the results of scientific research. 

The second Memoir, entitled “ Iconographic Researches on Human 
Races and their Art,” by Francis Pulzky, strikes us as a far more 
valuable contribution to Ethnology ; though its scientific value is dimi- 
nished by its one-sidedness, the inquiry having been avowedly under- 
taken with the view of carrying-out the idea of the Authors of “ Types 
of Mankind,”’ that the constancy of national types during the historic 
period of antiquity may be proved by authentic contemporary repre- 
sentations. Making allowance for this drawback, however, the memoir 
is one which every student of Art as well as of Ethnology may peruse 
with advantage ; and probably little exception will be found necessary 
to the following propositions, in which the Author embodies his general 
results :— 


1. “Tat whilst some races are altogether unfit for imitative art, others are 
by nature artistical in different degrees. 

2. “That the art of those nations which excelled in painting and sculpture, 
was often indigenous and always natural,—losing not only its type, but also its 
excellence, by imitating the art of other nations. 

3. “That imitative art, derived from intercourse with, or conquest by, 
artistic races, remained barren, and never attained any degree of eminence,— 
that it never survived the external relations to which it owed its origin, and 
died out as soon as intercourse ceased, or when the artistic conquerors became 
amalgamated with the unartistic conquered race. 

4. “That painting and sculpture are always the result of a peculiar artistic 
endowment of certain races, which cannot be imparted by instruction to un- 
artistic nations. This fitness, or aptitude for art, seems altogether to be inde- 
pendent of the mental culture and civilization of a people; and no civil or 
religious prohibitions can destroy the natural impulse of an artistic race to ex- 
press its feelings in pictures, statuary, and reliefs.” 

There can be no question as to the durability either of the psycho- 
logical or of the physiological characters of Races,when once they have 
been firmly established ; but it is quite another question whether these 
characters always existed, or whether they gradually evolved them- 
selves according to that principle of progressive differentiation which 
we have elsewhere shown to prevail widely throughout nature. Every- 
thing which Mr. Pulzky says about the differences of the Human races 
in an artistic point of view, might be applied with little modification 
to the special habits of different breeds of Dogs, whose specific unity 
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few, if any, Naturalists of repute will now be found to call in question. 
So, again, though within the historic period, the wheat-plant seems 
to have uniformly presented so permanent a character, as to cause 
many Botanists to affirm that it must have always borne the same, and 
that it could not have been raised (like esculent vegetables generally) 
from some wilder form, it appears to be now well established that a 
certain species of Aigilops, a grass whose peculiar affinity to wheat 
had scarcely been thought of, if cultivated for a few generations, will 
become genuine wheat; and that this artificially-produced variety will 
henceforth become fixed, so long at least as the ordinary method of 
cultivation is kept-up—tIt is our charge against Ethnologists in 
general, and the “ polygenetic”’ school in particular, that they ignore 
all analogical considerations of this kind; and yet the progress of in- 
quiry in all departments of Natura] History is undoubtedly to break 
down the barriers which species-mongers have been so ready to erect 
wherever they thought they could draw lines of demarcation. We 
could point to numerous examples, in which species having been de- 
seribed on the authority of what appeared to be well-marked “ typical 
forms,” the supposed distinctions have entirely disappeared when the 
entire collection from which these “typical forms” had been picked 
out has been subjected to a careful examination. And so far from the 
discrimination of species being one of the easiest parts of the labour 
of the Zoologist, Botanist, or Palzontologist, it is now coming to be 
regarded by all who are conversant with the real scope of the inquiry, 
as one of the most difficult ; so that the most philosophic Naturalists 
hold every species to be merely provisional, until its entire life-history 
and the whole range of its geographical distribution with all the modi- 
fications it may undergo, shall have been rigorously traced-out. The 
Geologist, too, is often able to show that a species which might ex- 
hibit all the characters of permanence for periods of unlimited dura- 
tion, underwent considerable modifications in sucessive generations ; 
for although there are certain Palzontologists who have adopted it as 
an article of faith that no two fossils occurring in different strata, how- 
ever like they may be to each other, can be of the same species, yet 
this is a doctrine against which British science has always rebelled ; 
and the truth is now coming to be generally admitted, that in pro- 
portion as any species possesses within itself that capacity of adapta- 
tion to changes in the external conditions of existence, which enables 
it to diffuse itself over space, in that proportion may it prolong its 
existence in time, through variations which would be fatal to less pliant 
organisms,—the specific form remaining constant so long as the ex- 
ternal conditions were the same, but undergoing more or less obvious 
modifications with every alteration of these. 

The same remarks apply to Dr. Aitken Meigs’s chapter on “The 
Cranial Characteristics of the Races of Men.” He labours to establish 
that “cranial characters constitute an enduring, natural, and there- 
fore strictly reliable basis upon which to establish a true classification 
of the races of men ;” and he draws his deductions almost exclusively 
from cases in which the differentiating influences of civilization have 
had little or.no play. The opposite view has been so ably sustained 
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by Dr. Meigs’s countryman, Professor Draper, whose “ Human Physio- 
logy’ we shall presently notice, that we shall cite his statement of 
the doctrine he upholds as the best expression with which we are 
acquainted of the scientific truth of this case. Adopting the opinion 
of Dr. Prichard, that whilst colour is essentially determined by 
climatic conditions, the form of the brain, and therefore that of the 
skull, is essentially determined by social conditions, he continues :— 


“No race is in a state of absolute equilibrium, or able successfully to main- 
tain its present physiognomy, if the circumstances under which it lives undergo 
a change. It holds itself ready, with equal facility, to descend to a baser or 
rise to a more elevated state, in correspondence with those circumstances.—L 
think that this principle has not been recognized with sufficient distinctness by 
those who have studied the natural history of man. They have occupied them- 
selves too much with the idea of fixity in the aspect of human families, and 
have treated them as though they were perfectly and definitely distinct, or in a 
condition of equilibrium. They have described them as they are found in the 
various countries of the globe; and since these descriptions remain correct 
during a long time, the general inference of an invariability has gathered 
strength, until some writers are to be found who suppose that there have been 
as many separate creations of Man as there are races which can be distinguished 
from each other. We are perpetually mistaking the slow movements of Nature 
for absolute rest. We confound temporary equilibration with final equilibrium. 
—AMan cannot occupy a new climate without an organic change occurring in his 
economy, which by degrees comes to a correspondence with the conditions by 
which it is surrounded. In this career, each individual, as a member of one 
generation, may only make a partial advance, for differentiation most commonly 
occurs in the early periods of embryonic life; but, since all individual pecu- 
liarities are liable to hereditary transmission, the cumulative effect becomes 
strongly marked at last. So dominating is the control which physical influences 
exert over us, that invariability of our aspect for several generations may be 
received as a proof that those influences have been stationary in kind and 
degree. In such a perfect manner is that aspect dependent on them, that it ts 
truly their representative. If they change, it must change too.”—p. 565. 

In the fourth chapter, entitled “ Acclimation, or the comparative 
influence of Climate, Endemic and Epidemic diseases, on the Races of 
Man,” Dr. Nott tries to make it appear that each “type of mankind,” 
like a species of plants or animals, has its appropriate climate or station, 
and that it cannot by any process, however gradual, or in any number 
of generations, become fully habituated to those of an opposite cha- 
racter. He affirms— 

(1) “That the earth is naturally divided into Zoological realms, each pos- 
sessing a climate, Fauna, and Flora of its own; (2) that the Fauna of each 
realm originated in that realm, and that it has no consanguinity with other 
Faunas; (3) that each realm possesses a group of human races, which, though 
not identical in physical and intellectual characters, are closely allied with one 
another, and are disconnected from all other races ;” 


—and so on. The fifth chapter, by Dr. Gliddon, professes to be a dis- 
cussion of the question between the Monogenists and the Polygenists, 
with an inquiry into the Antiquity of Mankind upon Earth, viewed 
Cur nologically, Historically, and Palzontologically. The sixth, by the 
sane author, consists, first, of a “Commentary upon the various dis- 
tinctions observable among the various groups of Humanity ;” and 
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secondly, of an essay “On the Geographical distribution of the Simi 
in relation to that of some inferior types of Men.”—The whole of this 
latter portion of the work exhibits a total ignorance of what has been 
done in recent years to disprove those notions of the limitation of the 
aree of species, which were current among a generation of Naturalists 
now passing away. We remember the time when it was affirmed with 
dogmatic confidence, that no indigenous species of Plant or Animal 
was common either to the Northern and Southern, or to the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres ; all cases in which an apparent identity ex- 
isted, being coolly disposed-of by the assertion that such identity, 
being contrary to an ascertained law, was impossible. The labours of 
Robert Brown, Dr. J. D. Hooker, and other Botanists of the highest 
authority, who have carefully compared the Antarctic Flora with that 
of Europe, have clearly demonstrated the fallacy of this assumption, 
by showing that a considerable number of species are common, even 
to these most divaricated regions. Dr. Hooker and Dr. Thomson, in 
their “ Flora Indica,’’ have found themselves obliged to make very large 
allowance for the influence of climate in modifying the characters of 
the Plants which spread themselves over the vast area of Hindostan 
and its borders. And every Naturalist, whether Botanist or Zoologist, 
who has applied himself to his study in a higher spirit than that of 
the sectarian advocate of the invariableness of species, has found him- 
self more and more disposed to recognise, as he advances, the truth 
laid down by Professor Draper in regard to Man—that every species 
must be considered as an aggregate, that offers numberless representa- 
tions of the different forms which an ideal type can be made to assume, 
under exposure to different conditions. Some species possess little 
susceptibility of modification, either in corporeal or in physical cha- 
racters ; these, therefore, have a very limited geographical distribution; 
others, which possess this adaptability in a greater degree, are more 
widely extended; while those which possess the greatest capacity of 
modification are cosmopolite. To attempt, as Mr. Gliddon has done, 
to base any inference regarding the original distribution of the Human 
Races, upon the limitation of the Geographical area of the different 
species of Monkeys, is to ignore all that Physiology teaches of the dif- 
ference between the constitution of Man and that of Monkeys ;—the 
latter being as unadaptive as we anywhere meet with; so that, with 
the utmost care, the most anthropoid Apes cannot even be reared to 
maturity in the temperate zone; whilst any race of Man can assimi- 
late itself to climates and conditions under which no species of Monkey 
could maintain its existence. 

The influence of scientific training upon the mode of treating scien- 
tific subjects, has never been more strongly brought before us, than in 
the comparison between the work we have been just examining, and’ 
the “ Human Physiology” of Professor Draper. Though long fami- 





2 «*Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; or, the Conditions and Course 
of the Life of Man.” By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York. Illustrated with 
nearly 300 engravings. Royal 8vo, pp. 649. New York and London: Samson 
Low & Co., 1856, 
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liar with Professor Draper’s reputation in Chemistry and Physics, and 
aware that he had specially directed his attention to the bearing of 
these Sciences upon certain departments of Physiology, it was a sur- 
prise to us to receive from his hands a systematic treatise upon this 
latter subject ; and a still greater surprise to find from an examination 
of it, what a thorough mastery of his subject he has evinced. The 
peculiar distinction of the strictly Physiological portion of his Treatise 
ce ynsists in the care he has*taken to free his exposition from the “ me- 
taphysical conceptions” with which the Science is still embarrassed, 
and to base it upon the “ positive philosophy” of facts and inductions, 
and in the extent to which he carries his Chemical and Physical expla- 
nations of the phenomena of Life. We are not altogether in accord- 
ance with him in either of these respects ; because we consider that we 
have just as much evidence of the existence of some peculiar power or 
azency in the living body, which may be appropriately named “ vital 
force,’’ as we have of heat and of electric force, or even of mechanical 
force ; and in many of the instances in which Professor Draper clearly 
shows that heat or some other physical agent is the primum mobile, 
we conceive that it must become metamorphosed into vital force by 
acting through an organic structure, just as heat is metamorphosed 
into electricity when it passes through a combination of bismuth and 
antimony. We fully agree with him, that the so-called “plastic 
power” of a cell, or the germ of a seed, may be regarded as the mani- 
festation of “an antecedent physical impression ;’’ but until it can be 
shown why the same physical impression shall occasion the evolution 
of one cell-germ—for example—into a Zoophyte, and of another into 
a Bird, it seems to us, that we must recognise something distinctive 
in the original constitution of each—call it by what name we may— 
which determines these differences. 

Professor Draper suggests the division of the whole subject into two 
branches—Statical and Dynamical Physiology. Under the first head 
he considers all the conditions of Life; under the second, of Life as 
manifested in Growth and Development, the influence of external 
agencies in modifying the Organic Series generally, and the Constitution 
of Man in particular, and lastly on what he terms “Social Mechanics,” 
under which head he gives a graphic and suggestive sketch of the 
history and present condition of European Civilization. This last is a 
new and very interesting feature in a work like the present; and 
though exception might doubtless be taken to some of the views 
which the Author presents, yet as a whole it is singularly felicitous. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning the completion of an- 
other excellent treatise on Physiology,’ which, having been commenced 
us a revised edition of Professer Wagner’s well-known “ Handbuch,” 
under the charge of Professor Funke, has been developed into an en- 
tirely new work, which may be regarded as one of the best, if not the 
very best, of those excellent compends of Physiology which our 





3 “¢Lehrbuch der Physiologie fiir Akademische Vorlesungen und zum Selbstu- 
dium ;” von Otto Funke, Protessor an der Universitat Leipzig. 8vo, pp. 1430, 
Erster Band, 1855. Zweiter Band, 1857, Leipzig. 
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German neighbours have produced of late years in somewhat rapid 
succession. 

* Another German treatise lies before us, whose merit is of a very 
different character; that, namely, of most minute elaboration of a 
special department. The Anatomy and Physiology-of the organs of 
Voice and Speech in Man have assuredly never been investigated with 
anything like the exhaustive labour which Dr. Merkel has bestowed 
upon the subject ; and those who wish to study this, either for prac-' 
tical purposes or with reference to the mechanism of language, will 
find in his treatise a mine of information upon every question that sei- 
entific inquiry has yet been able to elucidate. 

We are very glad to receive a highly interesting contribution to 
Comparative Anatomy from a quarter whence we could least have ex- 
pected it. It has long been known to Naturalists that several of the 
African rivers contain a fish (Silurus or Malapterurus electricus), re- 
markable, like the Torpedo and the Gymnotus, for its electric proper- 
ties; but no minute examination of its electrical apparatus had been 
made, until Dr. Bilharz, the Professor of Anatomy in the Medical 
School which was established at Cairo by Mahommed Ali, took up the 
inquity, which he has prosecuted with great zeal and success. To 
every one who is interested in the study of the remarkable physico- 
physiological phenomena which the Electrical Fishes present, this ad- 
mirable Monograph will be welcome, as exhibiting to them a form of 
apparatus which differs in many respects from that either of the Tor- 
pedo or the Gymnotus, and which therefore presents such a new set of 
conditions for the development of the electrical force, as may help to- 
wards sulving the problem of its production. Specimens of this fish 
are at present living in tanks at the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh; and 
we understand that Dr. Bilharz’s anatomical descriptions have been 
confirmed by the observations of Professor Goodsir. 


It is not in this country alone that attention is being sedulously and 
systematically directed to the causation of disease. We presume that 
our own Army and Navy Medical Boards have too much else upon 
their hands, to be able to generalize the immense mass of information 
bearing on this subject, which they are continually receiving from our 
military and naval stations in almost every part of the globe. With 
the exception of a-.stray Memoir, now and then, upon some special topic, 
the Reports, which, if‘ reduced’ by competent brains, would furnish most 
valuable material for the Natural History of Disease, remain alto- 
gether unproductive of any benetit to Medical Science or Art. A valu- 
able contribution of this kind has been recently made by Dr. Boudin, 


4 “ Anatomie und Physiologie des Menslichen Stimm- und Sprach-Organs 
(Anthropophonik) nach eigenen beobachtungen und versuchen Wissenschaftlich 
begriindet und fiir Studirende und Ausiibende Artze, Physiologen, Akustiker, 
Sanger, Gesanglehrer, Tonsetzer, Offentliche Redner, Pidagogen und Sprach- 
forscher.” Dargestellt von Dr. Carl Ludwig Merkel, Prakt-Artze und Privatdo- 
centen der Medicin an der Universitat Leipzig. 8vo, pp. 976. Leipzig, 1857. 

5 « Das Electrische Organ des Zitterwelses.” Anatomisch Beschrieben von Dr. 
Theodor Bilharz, Professor der Anatomie an der Medicinischen Schule in Kairo, 
Mit 4 Lithographirten Tafeln. - Folio, pp. 52. Leipzig, 1857. 
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who takes a high rank in the French service; and we trust that his 
example will not be lost upon the chiefs of our own.6 The labour 
which M. Boudin has bestowed upon his work has been obviously 
very great; he has collected a vast quantity of information, for the 
most part from trustworthy sources; and if we ‘have a fault to find 
with his book, it is one which is common enough in French sys- 
tematic treatises,—that, namely, of an undue tendency to formularize. 

The Medical and Surgical experience of our recent Eastern cam- 
paigns, dearly bought as it was, has hitherto yielded but little profit 
either to the profession or the public. The rules of military etiquette, 
we believe, restrain medical officers belonging to the ‘ regular service’ 
from giving to the world the results of their observations ; and most 
of what has leaked-out has been through the channel afforded by 
those ‘irregular’ interlopers, the ‘ civil’ corps of doctors sent out by 
the Secretary at War, when it became obvious that the ‘ regular’ 
medical staff was quite incapable of meeting the extraordinary demands 
upon it.—The little work of Dr. Pincoffs,” however, is not so much an 
account of the Diseases of the Army, as a treatise upon the organiza- 
tion of Military Hospitals, based upon his opportunities of comparing 
the establishments, civil and military, connected with our army in the 
East, both with each other and with the Military Hospitals of other 
countries. His account of our Military Hospitals is anything but com- 
plimentary ; his suggestions for their improvement are, we doubt not, 
in most respects judicious ; but still we must recollect that as the civil 
hospitals and their medical attendants were from the first regarded by 
the greater part of our military officers with jealousy and dislike, it is 
scarcely to be expected but that the feeling should be in some degree 
reciprocated ; and consequently we think that Dr. Pincoffs’s statements 
and views on all that relates to them are to be received with some 
reservation. 

Dr. Lane’s “ Explanatory Essay on Hydropathy” is designed to 
show the conformity of that method to the “ natural system of medi- 
cal treatment” inculcated in Sir John Forbes’s “ Nature and Art.’’8 
As we should expect from Dr. Lane’s antecedents, it is well written, 
and moderate in its tone; by no means setting up Hydropathy as a 
se but showing that, when judiciously applied, it furnishes a 
arge measure of those beneficial influences on which the intelligent 
physician will most rely for cure, in the case, more especially, of those 


6 “Traité de Géographie et de Statistique Médicales, et des Maladies Ende- 
miques; comprenant la Météorologie et la Géologie Medicales, les Lois Statis 
tiques de la Population et de la Mortalité, la Distribution Géographicale des 
Maladies, et la Pathologie Comparée des Races Humaines.” Par Ch. M. Boudin, 
Médecin en chef de |’'H6pital Militaire du Roule, Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur, 
&c. Avec 9 Cartes et Tableaux. 8vo. Deux Tomes, pp. 575, 744. Paris, 1857. 

7 «Experiences of a Civilian in Eastern Military Hospitals, with Observations 
on the English, French, and other Medical Departments, and the Organization of 
Military Medical Schools and Hospitals.” By Peter Pincoffs, M.D., Lugd., late 
Civil Physician to the Scutari Hospitals, &c. &c. Post 8vo, pp. 202. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1857. 

8 « Hydropathy ; or, the Natural System of Medical Treatment. An Explana- 

Essay.” By Edward Lane, M.A., M.D., Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 182. 
London: Churchill, 1857. . ' , 
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chronic diseases which are induced by a long-continued violation of 
the laws of health. 

Having on former occasions noticed the republication of the trans- 
lation of Pliny’s “ Natural History,” by Dr. Bostock and Mr. Riley, 
in successive volumes of Mr. Bohn’s cheap series, we are now able to 
announce the completion of the work; the last volume, of which a 
considerable portion is occupied by a copious index, having recently 
appeared.® 

The Botanical student may be congratulated on having at last 
within his reach a compendious treatise worthy of the present state 
of science, and yet sufficiently elementary in its character for the 
requirements of the beginner.!° There are few names which are held 
in more respect, either in this country or on the Continent, among 
those who are interested in Structural and Physiological Botany, than 
that of Professor Henfrey ; who has honourably distinguished himself 
alike by his original investigations in this department of science, and 
by his comprehensive acquaintance with the labours of others. His 
“Outlines of Structural and Physiological Botany,” which appeared 
about ten years ago, were highly valued by all whose scientific attain- 
ments rendered them capable of appreciating such a work; but as it 
was too profound for the learner, and too abstract and severe in its 
tone to be pleasant reading even to the advanced student, it never 
became a popular book. Professor Henfrey, however, has learned 
wisdom by experience; and having in the interval been much engaged 
in the practical business of teaching, he has been led to study the art 
of communicating elementary knowledge; and is now much better 
prepared than formerly to fathom the depths of ignorance which he 
must reach, in order to find a bottom whereon to lay the foundation 
of the superstructure which he essays to rear. 

It has been his aim in the composition of the treatise before us, “to 
seize the floating conceptions furnished by common experience, and to fix 
and define them by a course of exact practical observation of the more 
accessible characters of plants, showing the relations of these as they 
occur in different divisions of the Vegetable Kingdom ;’’ so as “ to place 
the student in a position which enables him to proceed at once with an 
inquiry into the peculiarities of the plants he meets with, and in 
this manner to acquire a fund of practical knowledge, which is not 
only absolutely requisite before entering on abstract inquiries, but 
is especially calculated to secure his permanent interest in the study.” 
With this view, he enters at once upon the Morphology of Plants, 
commencing (after a very brief introductory chapter on General Mor- 
phology) with the Phanerogamia, as those most familiar to unin- 





§ «The Natural History of Pliny.” Translated, with copious Notes and Illus- 
trations, by the lute John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. Riley, Esq., B.A. 
Vol. VI. With General Index, Feap. 8vo, pp. 529. London: H. G, Bohn, 


1857. 

10 «¢An Elementary Course of Botany—Structural, Physiological, and Sys- 
tematic. With a brief Outline of the Geographical and Geological Distribution of 
Plants.” By Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S., L.8., &c., Professor of Botany in King's 
College, London, &c. &c. Illustrated by upwards of 500 woodcuts. 12mo, pp, 
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structed persons, and then proceeding to the Cryptogamia. Although 
Professor Henfrey uses the term Morphology as synonymous with 
Comparative Anatomy, yet he does not carry out the plan which this 
second title would suggest; for we find nothing whatever in this 
part of the work respecting the internal structure of stems, leaves, 
or other organs, except fruits and seeds; his whole aim being appa- 
rently to familiarize the student with the external characters of Plants, 
and with the varieties of form and arrangement which their several 
organs present. 

The second part is devoted to Systematic Botany, and contains a 
concise description of the Natural Orders adopted by the Author, with 
the most important particulars respecting their affinities, geographical 
distribution, and qualities; those genera being mentioned under each, 
which furnish good illustrations of it, and are most accessible for prac- 
tical examination. He does not entirely adopt any of the existing 
systems of classification; but taking for Dicotyledons the primary 
divisions of Decandolle, he groups the natural orders into alliances 
after the manner of Endlicher and Lindley, differing from both, how- 
ever, as they do from each other, in his view of the affinities of 
several among them, and reducing their number by fusing together 
some of those which he regards as having been unnecessarily sub- 
divided. In particular it may be remarked that, in conformity with 
the views of Robert Brown, Griffith, and Hooker, he has reunited to 
the ordinary Phanerogamia the curious root-parasites forming the 
orders Balanophoree, Cytinex, and Rafflesacez, which had been ranked 
by Endlicher and Lindley as a distinct group, under the name of 
Rhizanths. And he has proposed anew distribution of the Crypto- 
gamia, founded on the recent discoveries in regard to their sexual 
reproduction, which seems to us the most philosophical that has yet 
been offered, and which may, at any rate, be provisionally adopted as 
most conformable to our present knowledge. 

The third part treats of Physiology, including Physiological Ana- 
tomy ; and here, for the first time, the student is brought into contact 
with those elementary facts of Vegetable organization and development, 
to which in Professor Henfrey’s former treatise he was introduced 
at the commencement. Now we are by no means sure that this plan 
is much better than the other. It carries us back to those old times in 
which a Botanist was a person who had a more or less extensive 
knowledge of plants as they appear when collected and dried in a 
herbarium, but who did not know what a cell meant, and could not 
have told that vegetables decompose the carbonic acid of the atmo- 
sphere and give forth oxygen. All good teaching, in our opinion, 
should proceed in Nature’s order, from the general to the special. 
Before a student is induced to spend his time in mastering the techni- 
calities of Descriptive Botany, it is surely desirable that he should 
have acquired some general idea of what a Plant is, and what it does, 
And this may be given him not in the form of dry abstractions, but by 
directing his attention to the most familiar phenomena of vegetation. 
The green scum floating on the surface of a pond, and giving off bub- 
bles of gas under the rays of the sun, is as good an example as can be 
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found of that simple cell which is the type of all vegetable organiza- 
tion, and of those fundamental phenomena of growth and reproduction 
which constitute the essence of Vegetable life. The multiplication of 
such cells in regular continuity with each other, but without any dif- — 
ferentiation of form or function, giving a Confervaor an Ulva; the 
incipient differentiation of the reproductive and vegetative portions, 
which presents itself in the higher Seaweeds, the Lichens, and the 
Fungi; the more complete separation of these two great divisions of 
the organism, which is characteristic of the Hepatice ; the progressive 
differentiation of the vegetative apparatus into root, stem, and leaf, 
which, commencing in the Mosses, is more fully carried out in the 
Ferns, and which reaches its climax in the Flowering-Plant ;—all this 
might, we think, have been adequately expounded in an introductory 
chapter, with the advantage of giving the student a general insight 
intv the typical forms of vegetable structure, and of preparing him for 
the reception of details in which he is not otherwise likely to feel 
much interest. Whilst-expressing our doubts as to the expediency of 
thus entirely postponing the account of the Structure and Growth of 
Plants to the latter part of the Treatise, we have the satisfaction of 
being able to express the highest commendation of the manner in 
which this portion of it has been executed. As the Author justly re- 
marks in his preface, “in a compendious manual of science, originality 
of matter has little place; the exercise of judgment, and conscien- 
tiousness in the examination of original sources, are everywhere de- 
manded ; and these are of course most beneficially employed when 
they rest upon an extensive basis of practical experience.’ Upon this 
principle Professor Henfrey has most consistently acted ; and the con- 
sequence is that his compendious view of the Physiological Anatomy 
and Physiology of Plants is, we will venture to say, the best that has 
yet appeared in any language. 

The fourth part contains an outline-view of Geographical and Geo- 
logical Botany; with an introductory chapter of great value, on the 
influence of external agencies and of the laws of vegetable develop- 
ment upon the diffusion of plants. 

It is almost needless to add that the “ getting-up” of the book is 
worthy of Mr. Van Voorst; our only criticism being that some of the 
illustrations are disproportionately large, having been originally pre- 
pared (if we mistake not) for Professor Henfrey’s translation of 
Mohl’s excellent treatise on the Vegetable Cell. 
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OLONEL MURE continues his useful labours in a fifth volume,! 
which treats of Thucydides, Xenophon, and the remaining his- 
torians of the Attic period. These sections not only sustain the level 
maintained in the previous volumes, but are, in our opinion, even more 
valuable than their predecessors. The Author’s standard of thought is 
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not a high one; his merit is in the fulness and consistency with which 
he treats his subject from the platform on which he professes to stand. 
His book is not written for scholars. The few discussions on special 
points, reserved for Appendices, want the decisive logic of first-hand 
scholarship. ll his critical discussions, in the same way, from being 
without perception of the more subtle analogies, and only reaching the 
verbal statement examined, fall on the mind flat and unconvincing. 
The Greek language is apparently known to him as a well-taught 
scholar ; but his understanding has not imbibed its genius. Nor does 
he appreciate this gift in others, as is shown by his sneer at Poppo 
(note, page 586),—a heavy and clumsy scholar, indeed, but a man evi- 
dently produced by nature for the purpose of enucleating the nodes of 
Thucydides. Textual criticism, however, is a minor feature of Colonel 
Mure’s work. He addresses himself to the general reader,—to the 
man who has forgotten his Greek, or never learnt it, but who wishes 
to get a general knowledge of what Greek literature may be about, 
and what it may be worth. And for learners, for the sixth form at 
school, and the college student in his first or second year, it is precisely 
the book wanted. It will become, we may safely predict, the standard 
book on the subject in all school libraries. 

Perhaps, however, the Author will not be satisfied with such praise, 
and intended to be judged by a higher standard. It may be necessary 
therefore, to say that this is a test that it will not bear. As a school- 
book it is excellent. But it is no more than a school-book with a 
somewhat ambitious title, and full-grown dimensions. Neither the 
taste of the finished scholar, nor the curiosity of the philosophic 
student of men, will find either scope to move in, or sympathy to ani- 
mate, in the tuition of Colonel Mure. He is eminently sensible and 
judicious ; most estimable qualities in life, but of the least possible ac- 
count in penetrating the.subtle atmosphere in which the Greek mind 
and character moved. Colonel Mure’s impartiality is quite judicial ; 
his rectitude of opinion unfailing. Yet, Greeks being the subject, we 
find we learn more from Grote when he is wrong, than from Mure 
when he is right. Mure, for instance, controverts Grote’s quixotic 
paradox on the “Character of Cleon,” and on the “Trial of the Six 
Generals.”” We suppose all competent persons would side with Mure 
against Grote in these two cases; but it will not certainly be in 
consequence of Colonel Mure’s summings-up. We have not noticed 
in the present volume a single decision of any importance from which 
we desire to dissent, but a painful and restrained effect is produced 
upon the reader of his distance from the objects he is endeavouring to 
contemplate. The dispassionate and prosaic calmness of Colonel Mure 
disables, instead of aiding, the imagination. The figures are so dis- 
tinct to the eye that we see but too clearly that they are not the 
Greeks of 4000 years ago, but men who lived in the last century, or 
in the 17th century, or in any century since the Creation. That ele- 
ment is altogether left out, which differentiates Greek from that which 
is not Greek ; that to which Schiller so happily alludes :— 

“Ach! da euer Wonnedienst noch glanzte, 
Wie yanz anders, anders war es da!” 


The thorough respectability of the British officer who shaves him- 
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self to perfection, brushes his hat neatly, and goes to the family pew 
every Sunday, has as little as possible in common with an Athenian 
Alcibiades. Colonel Mure, however, has not to deal much with poli- 
tical characters. His subject is the writers of Greece. And here his 
want of sympathy with greatness is chiefly felt in his total incapacity 
to appreciate great intellect, or to calculate the orbit of thought in its 
more distant flights. In his former volumes, his two great failures 
were—Homer and Herodotus. In the case of Homer, this failure 
may be ascribed to a want of realizing the conditions of an age when 
the poetic was the universal form and medium of thought. The 
“Thucydides” of the present volume leaves upon our minds a sense of 
blank disappointment. It is not error, but inadequacy. To what 
Colonel Mure does say we may give our assent ; but an imperfect pic- 
ture becomes a false picture when the object represented is a great 
mind. ‘The inferior and commonplace merits of the Thucydidean 
history, those excellences, which many others besides Thucydides 
have reached, are set out by Colonel Mure with his usual fulness and 
completeness of analysis. But of the peculiar elevation from which 
Thucydides viewed human affairs, we have no account taken. It 
would be an interesting task to submit the “ History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War” to a scrutiny, having for its object to read in it the mind 
of the writer. It has-been said by a recent writer, that the celebrated 
historians have been men of greatly inferior power to the celebrated 
cultivators of physical science. The truth is, the mass of historical 
writers have belonged to one of two classes. They have either been 
literary historians, recommending by the graces of style a narrative 
compiled from other books, or they have been men of the world, who 
have described that which themselves have seen, or done. Thucy- 
dides is among the few who superadded to the union of both these 
qualifications—viz., a literary education, and experience of affairs— some 
degree of philosophical and political discipline.. He does not intrude 
the speculation into his narrative, or expound any system of thought ; 
but his estimate of men and their doings is governed by such a - 
system. From Colonel Mure, however, we can gather nothing beyond 
the vague and superficial statements that in “ his political opinions he 
was opposed to pure democratic government,” and that in religion he 
was “a thorough free-thinker.”” We should infer from this that 
Colonel Mure’s view was, that Thucydides, like many men of the 
world, had discarded with disgust the popular creed without supplying 
its place with any other conception of the action of Deity on the 
affairs of earth. No philosophical reader will, we are sure, think that 
this negation of thought—possible enough in the occupied man—is 
the state of mind of the contemplative, speculative exile. 

In saying that Colonel Mure has not done Thucydides justice, it is 
not implied that he has intentionally depreciated him: on the con- 
trary, he means to make him great, but cannot state in what his great- 
ness consists. The following passage will exhibit at once his good 
wishes and the vagueness of his admiration :— 

“One remark remains to be added, in which it is believed few practised stu- 
dents of Thucydides will refuse to concur, and which may go far to palliate any 
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mye harshness of the judgment peed in these pages on his literary style ; 
the longer his work is va the more it is read, the more it is libed an 
admired ; the less sensible we become of its faults, the more highly we prize 
its merits. This ‘improvement on better acquaintance,’ to use a familiar phrase, 
is acommon, if not an infallible test of excellence in literature and art. In 
poetry and prose, as in painting, music, architecture, the works which com- 
mand the most durable admiration are seldom those which have produced the 
most favourable first impression. As the conceptions of genius, especially of 
eccentric genius, necessarily range at times in an eccentric sphere, it seems 
but natural that a certain effort should be required to enable other minds fully 
to apprehend or appreciate them. The form in which the eccentricity of Thu- 
eydides is chiefly displayed, is the contrast between the enigmatical subtlety 
of thought and expression that pervades one large portion of his text, and the 
clear common sense and sound judgment which animates the remainder. His 
rhetorical passages may indeed be said to be composed in a language of his 
own—a language so different from that of ordinary men, that to ordinary men 
much appears Shard to comprehend, and, even where intelligible, grates at 
first on the ear and understanding. But on more familiarity with the whole 
idiomatic vocabulary in which his equally idiomatic ideas are embodied, the 
difficulties at first experienced are ly smoothed down, and in great part 
sooner or later vanish altogether insic worth of the matter is more 
thoroughly felt and valued—the of the manner is forgotten or over- 
looked.”—p. 178. 

The 180 pages allotted to Thucydides are followed by 300 on Xeno- 
phon. This distribution of space, so-unjust to the merits of the two 
historians, will not, however, be complained of ; for in Xenophon Colonel 
Mure has found a congenial subject. Xenophon, whose “art of com- 
position, like his genius at large, is the perfection of mediocrity,” is 
entirely within the analytic powers of his present biographer. We 
have never seen, certainly not in English, so complete an examination, 
and so judicious an estimate, of Xenophon. We have to distinguish 
in Xenophon the soldier and the man of letters. We cannot enough 
admire the tact and versatile skill of the leader of the Ten Thousand 
in that wonderful retreat, which, unlike many Greek exploits, seems 
the more marvellous the better we become acquainted with it. But 
our accomplished captain of condottiert was also a man of letters. 
Poetry excepted, he essayed nearly every species of composition, and 
ventured with equal confidence on every subject—history, biography, 
political theory, finance, economics, philosophy, hunting, “ omnia novit.’’ 
Were it not that these diffuse and feeble compositions are written in 
pure Greek, and relate to the Greeks, they would all have been long 
ago sunk in oblivion. Xenophon’s best performance is the “ Anaba- 
sis,” his worst the “ Memorabilia.” The “ Hellenics” are saved only 
because other histories of the period are wanting. Colonel Mure has 
given an excellent summary of this work. But he does not seem 
aware of the worthlessness of political history as viewed and recorded 
by second-rate men. He does not make the reader feel—he doves not 
feel himself—the immense gulf between a Thucydides and a Xenophon. 
The fallacy of the doctrine, that it is sufficient to be a contemporary of 
the events described to make a good historian, is exemplified in Xeno- 
phon’s historical pieces. The leader of the Ten Thousand was certainly 
no ordinary man. An Athenian by birth, but a resident in the Pelo- 

[Vol. LXVIII. No. CXXXIV.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XII. No.1. QQ 
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ponnese, the friend of all the leading Spartans, he had the best ° 
tunities for information, if information were all that is wanted. ut 
information is no use without the eyes to read it with. Colonel Mure 
ascribes the defects of the Hellenics “to partiality,” or “ want of truth- 
fulness,” and ascribes to him an “extensive knowledge of human 
character.” It would be truer to say that he was disqualified as an 
historian by his want of power to appreciate the great men and events 
by whom he was surrounded, And of his discernment of character,— 
what are we to think of the man who, having lived with Socrates, had 
nothing to tell of him but the trivial puerilities with which he has 
stuffed three books of the most pointless ana on record,—the man to 
whom the commonplace Agesilaus was an hero, and who wrote. the 
history of the rise of Thebes, without mentioning the name of Epami- 
nondas. The falsification of history throughout the Hellenics is not 
“ misrepresentation.” Xenophon did not know better. He really 
thought Agesilaus a great and good man; and did not see what there 
was in Epaminondas. He certainly did not. intend to misrepresent 
Socrates. On the contrary, he is laudably zealous to vindicate his 
master’s picty, virtue, wisdom, and patriotism, against his enemies. 
There was no want of goodwill here; but he had neither eyes to see, 
nor ears to hear, him whom the oracle pronounced “wisest of men.” 
It is easy to palliate the “Memorabilia” by saying that the soldier 
was no philosopher. But it is not philosophy only that is wanting, 
but appreciation of character. Full information, good sense, and judg- 
ment, equip a man for the practical duties of life. They do not qualify 
him as a political historian, where the great scale on which character 
and conduct exist require a philosophic breadth of view, and largeness 
of sympathy, which are among the rarest of intellectual acquisitions. 
This want of power to distinguish the important from the trivial, is 
shown by Xenophon no less in fiction. The “Cyropedia” is perhaps 
the dullest and stupidest romance extant. The meagreness of its 
substance, its poverty’ of incident, the loquacious garrulity of its cha- 
racterless personages, show much more than the absence of imagina- 
tion. They prove a want of conception of the truths of life—the 
absence of all penetration into the substance of human nature. Colonel 
Mure admires “thelessons of wisdom which the ‘Cyropedia’ inculcates.” 
We rather feel that such a writer could teach us nothing; while 
we can never exhaust the thought which is condensed in the rich sen- 
tences of Thucydides. 

_ The concluding chapter of the volume on Ctesias, Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Philistus, and other minor historians of the Attic period, 
will be read with interest by the general reader. Life and character 
are given to the dry material, which the diligence of the antiquarians 
has collected about these last writers. The scholar will doubtless 

refer the more condensed and exhaustive Bernhardy; the mere 
English reader will find all that he wishes to know on these writers in 
Colonel Mure’s diffuse but lucid sketches. 

Mr. Finlay is combining his separate volumes already published on 
the Greeks into a continuous “History of Greece under Foreign 
Dominion.” Of this, a second edition of ‘ Greece under the Romans” 
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forms the first volume? This volume, which is complete in itself, and 
has a separate title, brings down the history to Leo the Isaurian, 
A.D. 716. Mr. Finlay goes over often-trodden ground—above all, 
over ground trodden by Gibbon. The conception of his plan, how- 
ever, throws something of an original colouring even over the old. It 
is not following the decline and fall of an extinct people, but tracin 
backwards the fortunes of the existing Greek race; a history whic 
shall include at one end the battle of Cynocephalex, and at the other 
that of Navarino, and treat the twenty centuries that intervened with 
a continuity not only of interest, but of theme, may claim to be ori- 
ginal. The reign of Heraclius (610-640) may be taken as the period 
at which the ancient existence of the Hellenic race terminates. Their 
history now becomes one of sufferings and distress; the slow relapse 
into barbarism during the hard struggle to escape extermination at 
the hands of rude invaders. When the Byzantine writers find it neces- 
sary to mention the Greeks of Hellas and the Peloponnese, they do so 
with feelings of contempt. They are designated as Helladikoi, to dis- 
tinguish them alike from the ancient Hellenes and the Romans of the 
Empire. The mountains of Laconia still sheltered the last relics of 
Greek paganism. Roads, aqueducts, bridges, and quays everywhere 
fell into ruin. The plains, now uncultivated, were traversed by armed 
bands of Sclavonians, and society was almost wrecked. Amidst the 
miserable spectacle which the period offers, the mind rests with conso- 
lation on one palliating feature. The wars between the Greeks and 
Saracens were as yet carried on with a spirit of humanity unknown 
either to earlier or to succeeding times. The religious hatred which 
subsequently sprung up between the Christians and Mohammedans 
was as yet unknown. The orthodox patriarchs of Jerusalem and Alex- 
andria submitted to the government of the Caliphs as readily as to 
that of the Emperors, and the Arab treatment of their heretic subjects 
was far from oppressive. The religious animosity which had such 
fatal consequences for the Christians was of later growth. ‘The con- 
cluding pages (490-520) of the volume give an admirable summary 
of the condition of the Greeks at the extinction of the Roman power 
in the East, which even the reader who is well acquainted with Gibbon 
will not find superfluous. 
Following the. chronological order, we come next to Mr. Perry’s 
“History of the Franks,” from their first appearance in history, to 
the death of King Pepin. It would be unjust to try such essays as 
the present by a high historical standard. A really instructive history 
is the work of a lifetime, and not produced “in the intervals of a 
laborious and anxious occupation.” —(Preface, p. vi.) Taking a lower 
measure of excellence, however, the present volume has great merits. 
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It is clear and precise, not from second-hand sources, and bears the 
marks of study and reflection. It is a well-digested introductory 
manual of French history, and in every way well adapted for the 
student as a text-book. Chapter I., on “'The Ancient Germans,’ 
is the worst in the book. To extract the real characteristics of the 
Teutonic tribes of Central Europe from the scattered notices in the 
classical writers, with whom rhetoric was the ever ready disguise of 
indolent ignorance, requires a spirit of criticism which the Author does 
not possess. It will be sufficient to mention that he assumes the 
“Germania” of Tacitus as an authentic document. The narrative 
part, from the first appearance of the Franks, a.p. 240, to the death 
of Pepin, 768, follows in 250 pages. By comparison with Thierry’s 
brilliant and fascinating “ Mérits des Temps Merovingiens,”’ Mr. Perry’s 
narrative reads tame and uninviting. It is, however, succinct, con- 
tinuous, and well arranged, and as such, well adapted to become a 
learner’s book. The best part of the volume is the latter half, in 
which the political institutions, laws, customs, and state of the coun- 
try and the church during the period of the narrative are discussed. 
The writer does not profess to offer original views, but he presents 
ascertained conclusions in an intelligent form. There is just sufficient 
discussion of grounds to excite a student’s interest without distracting 
his attention. His summary of the treatment of the Gauls by the 
Franks on the first settlement (chap. viii.) may be taken as a fair 
specimen of this happy mixture of statement with critical reasoning. 
The relation of the Frank conquerors to the conquered Gallo-Norman 
has been a matter of much controversy. Mr. Perry exhibits the true 
view by the method of contrast with an erroneous one, that, viz., of 
referring to the fifth century a state of things known under the name 
of feudalism which did not exist before the eighth. The provincial 
coalesced in one society with the Frank, on terms not very unfavour- 
able to the former. They retained their property, their laws, language, 
and religion. Not only did the constitutions of the municipal towns 
remain nearly intact, but the towns retained great independence of 
feeling and action. Indeed, when we consider the state of enervated 
dependence into which the Gallic provincials had been brought by the 
long habit of unresisting submission to Roman tyranny, we shall 
rather look for an explanation of the unexpected result of the German 
invasion, viz., the influence and power which the conquered race 
acquired among the conquering. We find this explanation in their 
superior numbers, the traditions of Roman glory, settled institutions, 
habits of business, and their ecclesiastical organization. As long as it 
was a question of fighting, the Frank was the superior; but when the 
settlement of the conquerors began, the superiority of civilized and 
‘ educated men over barbarians began to show itself. Doubtless, much 
was suffered in the agony of conquest ; many an act of robbery, of the 
oppression which the weak have at all times to endure from the strong, 
was perpetrated afterwards; but it was done, not according to the 
law, but in spite of it—when the law was weak and retribution lame. 
But we must no more form our notions of what the legal settlement 
of Gaul under the conquerors was, from the acts of outrage and rapine 
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which the Frankish annals record, than we should of the law of property 
and person in England from a history of the border feuds and forays. 
It would be most remarkable, as Mr. Perry well observes, that, had the 
lot of the provincial been so hard as is generally supposed, there should 
not be a hint of any such oppressions in the long history of Gregory 
of Tours, himself a Roman, and writing with Roman sympathies. 

The interdiction of political action is more and more throwing the 
French upon their past. Research and reproduction are becoming the 
order of the day in France. Of the reproductions recently brought to 
a conclusion, the most valuable is the new edition of “ Barbier’*; the 
most elaborately edited is that of the “ Historiettes de Tallemant des 
Réaux.”® On the last-named amusing farrago of gossip and scandal 
M. Paulin Paris has spent several years of his life. To his illustra- 
tions, subjoined to each “ Historiette,”’ the present edition owes the 
greatest part of its value. The editor has, besides, restored the ortho- 
graphy—that of the times of Balzac and Voiture,—that this bed- 
chamber chronicler may now be considered to be fully installed in a 
place among the “ Mémoires” from which he had been hitherto excluded 
as unworthy. The journal of Barbier, which is too well known to 
require description, now appears with a carefully edited text under the 
auspices of the “ French Society of History.” The demand for such 
books is shown by the fact that this text is immediately reproduced 
in a cheaper reprint, “ Format Charpentier.” 

The Journal to which the great name of “ Arnauld d’Andilly” is 
attached, is now printed for the first time from the inedited MS.§ 
Robert Arnauld d’Andilly was brother of the great Arnauld. He left 
behind him a very voluminous diary, in which he had noted, day by 
day, everything that occurred within his sphere of information, which 
a high office about the court made a tolerable wide one. The portion 
now published (1614-1620) forms but a fragment of the entire jour- 
nal, which was continued down to 1632, and formed eight volumes in 
quarto. This, the Author’s autograph, was in existence a few years 
ago at the Arsenal. But so careless is French surveillance of such 
treasures, that it has mysteriously disappeared, and all endeavours to 
trace it have as yet been fruitless. However, we are not to infer from 
this that it is finally lost. The journal of Bossuet was similarly 
abstracted; and after being many years missing, found its way back 
at last to the Bibliothéque Impériale. 

Another hitherto inedited fragment of the past are the “ Letters of 
the Marquise de Créquy.’’? The interest of these letters consists less 





4 “Journal Historique et Anecdotique du Régne de Louis XV.” Par E. J. F. 
Barbier, Avocat au Parlement de Paris. Publié pour la Société de I’Histoire de 
France. 4 vols. Paris: Renouard. 1857. 

5 <*Tes Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux.” Publiéeavec Notes et Eclair- 
cissements Historiques, par MM. Paulin Paris et De Mommeryué. 3rd edition. 
6 vols., 8vo. Paris: Téchener. 1857. 

6 «Journal Inédit d’Arnauld d’Andilly (1614-1620). Publié et Annoté par 
Achille Halphen. Paris: Téchener. 1857. 

7 ‘Lettres Inédites de la Marquise de Créquy & Senac de Meilhan 1782-1789.” 
Mises en ordre et Annotées par M. Edouard Fournier, précédées d’une Intro- 
duction par M, Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Potier. 1856, 
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in themselves than in their bearing on the celebrated forgery. The 
younger part of our readers may require to be reminded that in 1834 
@ work in seven volumes octavo was published im France as the 
“Mémoires de la Marquise de Créquy.”’ It consisted of anecdotes, 
true and false, but all scandalous, raked together from every source, 
and seasoned by being directed, wherever such a course was possible, 
— Orleans family. The pretended “‘Memoirs’’ were the forgery 

a certain Comte de Courchamps. It will scareely be believed, that 
though the imposture was immediately unmasked, among other places 
by the “Quarterly Review” of the same year, the detected forgery yet 
went through two editions, and was received with some favour by the 
Parisian public ;—a striking imstance certainly of the indifferenee to 
historical truth habitual to the French mind. The present collection 
of authentie letters of the Marquise de Créquy may be considered as. 
the last in the series of refutations called out by the forgery. The 
author of the “ Causeries de Lundi” furnishes a biographieal introdue- 
tion. He exposes some of the more flagrant anachronisms of the pre- 
tended “ Memoirs,” ‘and gives a rapid summary of the evidence whieh 
had been aceumulated against them. He observes that the very style 
—the use of such words as “ mystique,”’ “ érotique,” “ romantique,’* 
“ pittoresque”’-—betrays a nineteenth century pen. 

The new volume of Michelet’s magnificent history’ brings us down 
to 1628. The little attention, comparatively speaking, which Michelet’s 
work has excited in his own eountry and in England is very signifi- 
cant, and deserves inquiry ‘into its cause. In the beginning of the 
present year (1857), a M. Poirson published a “History of the Reign of 
Henri IV.” It.is a careful, serious, and elaborate compilation, by a 
painstaking, and not a prejudiced, man. Michelet in a generous notice 
of it called it “an encyclopedia of the history of the times.” It has 
been universally applauded by the reviews, French and English, and 
has received from the Académie the “ grand prix Gobert,” which had 
for so many years remained the monopoly of Augustine Thierry. It 
well deserved these praises. But a work of these solid merits, when 
placed by the side of the consummate monument designed by the 
genius of Michelet, shrinks into insignificant proportions. Yet Miche- 
let’s history, so far from receiving the recognition due to it, as most 
distinctly the one capital work on their own history which the French 
had yet produced, has hitherto met only vague.and qualified admira- 
tion. This, too, is accorded it chiefly on the ground of its picturesque- 
descriptions and animated delineations—one, but far from its principal 
excellence. This indifference or injustice of opinion may be in some 
small degree due to'this very brilliance and high-colouring of the style. 
General readers are apt to be prejudiced against brilliant writing, as- 
incompatible with profound researeh. The dull, wooden style of M. 
Poirson recommended his book—stamped it as a work of labour. The 
artistic skill of Michelet’s narrative, the dramatic pose of his tableaux, 
serve to disguise his labour of research. One merit, the slighter and 





8 ‘Histoire de France au XVII. Sitcle, Henri IV. et Richelieu.” Par J. 
Michelet. Paris: Chamerot. 1857. 
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superficial, has destroyed his credit for the other, the deep and endur- 
ing. But this common illusion—an illusion, after all, only of superficial 
readers—is far from being the principal cause of the cold reception of 
Michelet’s “ History of the Sixteenth Century.” This cause is found 
in the peculiar alienation of the French national temper from the 
eause of liberty in Europe. The traditional policy of France, from the 
death of Henri IV. to the present day, has been Catholic and Abso- 
lutist. Under this system has been formed the whole national senti- 
ment, The spurious glories of the age of Louis XIV. shed over this 
suicidal system a hollow splendour which concealed the rottenness 
within. Michelet is the first French historian who has decidedly and 
unhesitatingly discarded this corrupt political tradition. He does not 
argue, but assumes as his point of view, the anti-Catholic. He takes 
as his point of departure the policy of Henri 1V.—not the conciliatory 
policy or balance of parties, but the thorough Protestant policy of 
the last six years, 1604-1610. Michelet is the first who has 
_ all the tendencies of the contending forees in this decisive period of 
the history of Europe. We now see the march of affairs no longer as 
ing upon the mere inconstant or volatile character of the indivi- 
dual monarch, but as directed by a truly European policy. This policy 
binds up the welfare of Franee with that of the Protestant cause. We 
see Henri IV. unhesitatingly recognising this policy, but obliged to 
temporize, and more assiduously courting the Catholic clergy, and flat- 
tering the Jesuits, the more he threw the real weight and influence of 
government into the Protestant scale. We see the court and Spain, 
the great nobles and the Jesuits, conspire his death. The assassina- 
tion of Henri IV. was the triumph of the Catholic and anti-national 
party. Wesee this fatal event no longer as the random stroke of a 
erazy fanatic, but as the keystone of the policy of the great Conserva- 
tive party. The trial of Ravaillac was hushed up; of the principal 
witnesses, one, Lagarde, was murdered; the other, the Demoiselle 
d’Escoman, was immured in the oubliettes ; but, in spite of all, the 
truth stands clear. The plot was hatched in the Louvre; the Queen 
was privy; the Guises, Duc d’Epernon, Henriette d’Entragues for- 
warded it, and the convents found the.man, and worked his mind te 
the required heat. With Henri IV. perished his policy. The Court 
of the Louvre, already in his lifetime wholly in the Spanish interest, 
became more and more identified with the foreign and Catholic inte- 
rests. Richelieu thoroughly understood the necessity for national 
unity, but he arrived at it by the course so fatal to French freedom—. 
of crushing the Protestants, <.¢., the destruction of the most valu- 
able elements of the national life. True, he did this by policy, not by 
violence, but the result was the same. The Protestant emigration 
took place. Those who stayed behind were quiet, and gave no trouble 
to Richelieu, or to Mazarin, or to.anybody else. Their moral life was 
extinct. The destruction of La Rochelle purchased union, but at a 
fearful price: it was to cut off a leg to-enable the patient to walk 
better. The internal blow to the commerce and material prosperity of 
the country was great. France, with its extensive area and vast 
resources, continued for generations a lean and meagre starveling by 
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the side of Holland, which, with a territory not larger than one of the 
thirty provinces of France, covered every sea with its tri-color flag. 
But the moral debasement of France was greater still than its mate- 
rial exhaustion.. Under Richelieu and Mazarin that mechanical 
system was commenced which was enthroned under Louis XIV. The 
machine was brought to perfection, and the man exterminated. It 
was not till 1789 that. moral action and political life recommenced 
for France. 

Such is the aspect which French history offers to a foreigner. But 
such a view is totally opposed to that which is prevalent among 
Frenchmen. The historical tradition of France is Catholic and mo- 
narchical. The Revolution did not break the spell. Strange though 
it may seem, her historians have been Protestants (Guizot, Sismondi) ; 
her philosophers have been sceptical or indifferent, yet they have all 
united in adopting the politics of Richelieu and Louis XIV. To do 
otherwise, indeed, would seem little less than to disown France—to re- 
nounce the birthright of a Frenchman. Yet no less a sacrifice than 
this is demanded of one who would take a really enlarged and statesman- 
like view of the course of European affairs. This eminence Michelet 
has been able to reach; this breadth of view he has dared to take. 
He is not, therefore, to look for popularity among his own country- 
men. He has all parties against him.. The clerical faction is furious 
at his exposure of the wickedness incarnate of Rome and the Jesuits. 
Others, who have no great liking for the Church, cannot give up either 
the sagacity of Richelieu or the glories of the siécle. It might be 
thought that the Protestant body in France would be proud of such 
splendid support. Far from it. ‘The Protestants of France are few in 
number, crushed in spirit, and much more afraid of intellect than able 
to appreciate it. Their sole interest is in their silly dogma. Michelet 
does not preach that, and they are not likely to see that this history 
will do more to reinstate the cause of French Protestantism in the 
opinion of Europe than any book which has appeared since Calvin’s 
“ Institutes.”” This masterly view of the policy and interests of 
France is the capital merit of Michelet’s. history. The secondary 
merits, of style, composition, and colouring, would alone be sufficient 
to make the fortune of any less known writer. The ordinary historian 
sacrifices to the decorums of his craft at least one half of the springs 
of human action. The part played by women—an influence on 
public life especially great in French affairs,—is the one which they are. 
apt to slur over, to avoid the difficulties inherent in the subject. For 
example, M. Poirson has one line on Gabrielle d’Estrées, an omission 
convenient to the writer, but which falsifies his whole representation 
of several important years of French history. Michelet will not sacri- 
fice truth to this conventional fastidiousness. Another important 
novelty is. his assigning its due weight as a force to what may be 
called the “whim of the age.”’ The side-lights that he throws on such 
subjects differ from ‘ordinary historians in this, that while they repre- 
sent them as singular and isolated phenomena, or illustrations of mere 
manners, Michelet brings them out in their bearing on the national 
temper and general -politics.. The three prominent moral facts of the 
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epoch (réign of Henri IV.) are Sorcery, the Convents, Casuistry. In 
the country which the Jesuits had so successfully vindicated for the 
Catholic religion, arose a worship of the Devil. Under their ecclesi- 
astical reign of terror, the trembling population, abandoned it seemed 
by the God of the Church, found or invented for itself a new and hor- 
rible deity.. Driven by terror to the Church by day, it indemnified 
itself by the Witches’ Sabbath, and the Black Mass by night. In 
their short hour of liberty, the poor people mocked their tyrants, 
mocked their own misery. The “Sorcerer’s Sabbath” was a rude 
farce in four or five acts, in which the tyrant Church and Feudal em- 
pire furnished the subject of the hideous jest. In the seventeenth 
century, if the entertainment had become less savage, its immorality 
had become more refined. The influence of the convents on the life 
of the times is not to be measured by their numbers. Yet, even the 
numbers of those powerful machines of intrigue is an important histo- 
rical fact.. It was in the century between 1620-1720 that the 
great development of convent life in France took place. The Ursu- 
lines, ¢.g., had about a thousand houses devoted to education. One 
branch only of the “ Ladies of the Visitation,” that of Sacré Coeur, 
founded in twenty years more than four hundred houses. This 
great system of establishments formed in the hands of the Jesuits 
an enormous organ on which their skilful hands would play whenever 
it was necessary to elicit great displays of public opinion. The influ- 
ence of the Press !—what is it compared to the tender, winning eloquence 
of so many religious ladies on the women, not to say the men, who 
frequented their parlours? These visitants, mothers of their pupils, 
or relations of their own, received from the mouths of The Sisters the 
word of command, which had originally issued from the Louvre, from 
Pére Cotton, or from Pére Arnoux. ‘This order, falling, like a spark 
in powder, upon the inflammable material of tender and docile hearts, 
spread through the length and breadth of the land with inconceivable 
rapidity. This volume contains pieces of description which match 
those in previous volumes of the “S. Bartholomew,” and the “ murder of 
the Duke of Guise.’’ The “ Siege of La Rochelle” is a masterpiece of 
this sort. But we do not know that Michelet has ever drawn with 
greater effect over the sources of pity and terror, than in his narrative 
(pp. 31-49) of the death of Gabrielle. 

We have a specimen of the literature of “The Empire” in M. Laurent 
de l’Ardéche’s “ Refutation of the Memoirs of the Duke of Ragusa.’’® 
It is published by the publisher of the “(£uvres de |’Empereur 
Napoleon III.,” and it breathes the spirit of baseness and moral insensi- 
bility which animates the splendid exterior of the Second Empire. It is a 
pamphlet of upwards of 400 tedious pages, a Ja Gortschakoff, evidently 
written to order, and paid for. The pamphleteer performs his dirty 
duty thoroughly. He follows the “ Memoirs” step by step, and denies 
with praiseworthy pertinacity every statement in them which does not 
redound to the honour and glory of Napoleon I. It is, indeed, an 
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He was imperious, irritable, and swore vehemently ; but as ardent in 
his religion as he was in everything else he did. For several days 
before his death, he expressed a wish that he might breathe his last on 
Good Friday—* In hopes,” he said, “of meeting his sweet Lord and 
Saviour on the day of his resurrection.’” With a.strong disposition 
for merriment, he was proud and reserved. He had all the jealousy 
and impatience of rivalry habitual to artists. One honourable trait 
should never be omitted in speaking of him—his spirit of indepen- 
dence. The insolent and vulgar hauteur of the English aristocracy he 
repelled with the conscious pride of self-reliance. ‘This, too, was at a 
time when the divine Mozart could be sent by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg to eat with the servants, and when Haydn permitted an 
Hungarian magnate to say to him, “Go and dress yourself like a 
chapel-master.’”’ Handel’s industry was as great as his genius; and 
he retained his vigour and power of working till an advanced age. 
The composition of the “ Messiah” occupied only twenty-three days, 
the “ Samson” thirty or thirty-five. His works altogether amount to 
122, the greater part of which are of considerable extent. Among 
them 39 three-act operas. 

Long before our notices meet the reader’s eye, “The Autobiography 
of Lutfullah”?* will be sure to have circulated through all the book- 
clubs in the kingdom. Indeed, its best parts are already, at the mo- 
ment we are writing, known to us through the “ weeklies,” which have 
all felt the attraction. The ideas, as well as the idiom of Orientals 
in general, are so remote from ours, that it affords us neither pleasure 
nor amusement to follow them. But Lutfullah, though a Mahommedan, 
having learnt English thoroughly, and mixed much with the English, 
talks and thinks as Europeans do, yet with a continual reservation of 
the native Indian point of view. It is this mixture of simplicity and 
shrewdness, of the child’s curiosity with the man’s astuteness, that 
constitutes the charm of the book. It reminds us of the “ Citizen of 
the World,” in which the same union of dissimilar qualities is admi- 
rably hit off by Goldsmith. Besides the amusement it affords, those 
who have not been in India may catch glimpses of the real state of 
society in India. We are flooded, just now more than ever, with 
English descriptions of society, i.e. the dinners and balls of the 
Anglo-Indian residents. From these works on India we learn nothing 
about the natives, with whom, except as servants or tradesmen, our 
countrymen never come in contact; for missionary accounts are 
couched in a falsetto tone of theological slang, which removes them 
into a world of their own. In Lutfullah’s Life we see—and all the 
better as he does not write with that object—something of the true 
native character, and of its relations to the true conquering people. 
If any one is disposed to think that the English are beginning to be 
regarded otherwise than as aliens by the natives of Hindostan, let him 
be undeceived. Nor can we gather from this book that either the 


33 “ Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohammedan Gentleman ; and his Trans- 
actions with his Fellow-creatures: interspersed with Remarks on the Habits, 
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mental discipline, or the moral ideas, or the religion of the English, 
have made any serious impression on the native races. Lutfullah is 
known as one of the least bigoted of the disciples of Islam: yet his 
antipathy to all that we call Progress is most manifest. He is a man 
of clear perceptions, good feeling, and generous dispositions: yet he 
relates of himself, or of others, meanness, servility, and indirectness 
which an Englishman, even if-he would practise, would not tell. 
They have no notion of justice, integrity, and honour, among them- 
selves, and they have not acquired these notions from us. The con- 
duct of government, as of private persons, is an alternation of treachery 
and violence ; and treachery and violence are the only instruments of 
government that they respect. Our faults against Hindostan are 
great; yet it may be a question whether an exhibition of all the 
virtues in the moral code would have produced any elevating effect 
upon races whose moral perceptions seem blighted by ages of slavery 
and superstition. Lutfullah’s ideas on women remain thoroughly 
Moslem. He attributes the prostitution of London to “the licence 
established by the civilizers :’”’— 

“The English leave their women to remain uncontrolled in life, and permit 
them to enjoy the society of men, both in public and private. Poor creatures! 
Naturally weak, how many of them fall victims to the brutal intrigues of men: 
how many families of high name have been ruined by this unreasonable licence! 
Ido not say that all Mohammedan ladies are virtuous. Virtue and vice are 
two sisters—the former fair and the latter black: and no nation has ever been, 
and shall ever be, uninfluenced by the two ladies. But limits and restraints 
prescribed by the Mohammedan law and usage in domestic affairs, I am bound 
to say, at all events prevent increase in vice and decrease in virtue. The time 
of the Mohammedan ladies being occupied in needlework, in the performance 
of their religious duties five times a day, in looking over their kitchens, and 
other household affairs, they have no leisure to think of admirers. Their mar- 
riages are arranged by their parents, who are their best friends, and whose ex- 
perience in worldly affairs must be greater than theirs. Opportunities are in 
genetal afforded to the bride to see her would-be husband from a loop-hole or 
a window before she is married to him; and no matrimonial contract is con- 
sidered binding, unless the lawfully-attested consent of both parties is first ob- 
tained, and taken down in writing by the law officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment to solemnize the marriage. us many bitter feuds and lasting animosi- 
ties which poison the minds of contending rivals are avoided, and marriage beds 
are not only free from contamination, but from the dread of it. In short, 
seclusion secures woman from those delusions and temptations which irritate 
the mind with fleeting joys, leaving behind the permanent sting of bitter re- 
morse; while, never oe tested the universal triumph and dominion which 
beauty gives in the circle of Europe, the pang of lost power is not added to 
the painful sensation of fading charms.” 


Travels, even the best, cannot teach readers the real character and 
sentiment of a people. They familiarize us with the exterior forms of 
nature and art, and the superficial customs and observances. This 
sort of information is curious and interesting; nay, more, it is mate- 
rial for the inferences of a higher knowledge. The existing usages 
and institutions of a nation conduct to conclusions as to its past his- 
tory. But it is to more invisible and imponderable agencies of pre- 
vailing opinion that we must look for, such data as alone will enable 
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us to understand and deal with the present, or forecast the future: 
This.is why we look anxiously for any explanations or elucidations of 
the religious sentiment (if religious it be) which is at the bottom of 
the insurrection in China. In the rebellion is embodied the only 
moral movement or agitation of social life that has stirred China for 
centuries. That some such principle animates it,—that it is not the 
mere lawless outbreak of gangs of land pirates,—is clear. But what 
the moving influenee is, is yet, after the lapse of several years since its 
commencement, still undetermined. We do not find any light on this 


interesting point in Mr. Fortune’s new volume of Chinese Travels.!# 


He seems to agree in what we believe is now the general opinion, that 
the movement is not in any sense Christian. This is a subject, how- 
ever, for which Mr. Fortune has no eyes. On his own subject—the 
cultivation of the tea-plant, and the manufacture of silk and tea—the 
present volume contains much useful information. Instead of travelling, 
as before, in the disguise of a native, he travelled in his proper cha- 
racter of “ outside barbarian,” and found this the better plan. Infor- 
mation was freely given. There seemed neither mystery nor secrecy 
about the various processes. He brought away with him many new 
plants and a number of skilled manufacturers from the tea-districts of 
the interior. With respect to our unfortunate position towards the 
Chinese in the present war, Mr. Fortune’s remarks are short and judi- 
cious. He points out our great mistake in not enforcing from the 
first the treaty of 1842, and the way in which we allowed ourselves to 
be outreached by the artful diplomacy of a people whose power we 
despised. Nor were we only outwitted by the Imperial Commissioner, 
but degraded in the estimation of the Chinese by making a demand 
which we dared not enforce: for fear is the only motive to which, in 
their comprehension, our moderation can be ascribed. 

Much more full of information than Mr. Fortune’s volume is Mr. 
Russell’s “ North America.” It abounds with carefully collected 
observations on farming in Canada and the States, made by one who 
is at once a practical farmer and a man of science. This combination 
of qualities makes Mr. Russell’s book most valuable as a report on 
American methods, The scientific chemists in this country have 
been, till recently, far too prone to dogmatize to the farmer. They 
are beginning to understand, that analysis of soils must be taken in 
combination with climate, before we can apply it to practice. Much 
more extended observations are therefore necessary before a sufficient 
basis for Agricultural Chemistry will be obtained. Mr. Russell has 
repeatedly to notice how much climate alters our ideas of the cha- 
racter of soil best suited to certain crops. Climate, rather than soil, 
determines the distinction of Prairie and Forest. The same soil, 
which in Michigan produces only stunted bush, will on the Atlantic 
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sea-board, where rain is abundant, produce dense forests of timber. 
A line drawn. north and south, from the centre of Michigan to St. 
Louis, and extending to Texas, would form a rough boundary between 
the wooded and the treeless country. West of this line, the trees are 
generally stunted, unless along the margins of the rivers; whereas 
the country eastward to the Atlantic was almost everywhere densely 
clothed with timber when first discovered by Europeans. Those who 
like to read of hustings politics, of Buchanan’s Kansas policy, and 
Fremont’s chances, will not find anything to suit them in Mr. Rassell’s 
book. But those who wish for information on the permanent and 
natural characteristics of the States, will find here an abundant s 

of original observations. 





BELLES LETTRES AND ART, 


EW poets of this generation can say of themselves that they 
“woke one morning to find themselves famous.’’ This has been 
Mr. Alexander Smith’s good or evil fortune. Tennyson slowly 
ascended to his zenith; the two Brownings were long im winning a 
fair acknowledgment; Matthew Arngld is still all but unknown, not- 
withstanding his noble poetic faculty: Mr. Alexander Smith shares 
with the author of “Festus” the application of the Byronie phrase 
we have quoted. We trust that he is not, in imitation of his rival, 
going to treat us to a series of disappointments, and make such a pro- 
duction as the “Life Drama” the basis of a fame for which, to 
those who read it when the promise it contained has been belied, it 
will scarcely seem the apology. The “Life Drama” was remarkable 
as the work of a very young man in a season of poetic dearth. It 
was built on a story of Keats and Tennyson, and affinity with those 
poets. Its blank-verse, monotonous in the end, was exquisitely sweet, 
and showed ease and feeling, as well as careful reading of the masters 
of that metre. The poem abounded in fine isolated lines, in charming 
conceits, thrown sensibly out as such, and everywhere, in spite of 
occasional spasmodism, it was evident that the Author’s brain was not 
dazzled by his own exhibition of fireworks, but had at bottom an 
active common sense that would ultimately hold him from the excesses 
of the school whose faith he professed, and was even then vigilant to 
avert obscurity and many of those vain irregularities which charac- 
terize “ Festus” and “ Balder.” The sonnets at the close of the volume 
we remember as a further instance of his possession of the faculty of 
verse, and of the promise of higher perfection. Having said thus 
much, the critic, 
“Running a mile that he might leap a yard,” 
as Mr. Smith finely writes, must admit that he is disappointed in the 
“ City Poems.”? They are not up to the mark. The style of the 
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— the very cadences of the verse, recall the “ Life Drama.” 

oreover, Mr. Smith has not got a whit nearer to real life. He is 

et wandering outside the busy circle, making a poem of it—not 
rom it. 

Four years have elapsed since the publication of the “ Life Drama.” 
We have a right to expect something different, and much better, after 
such an interval. Powers so precocious should be neighbouring ma- 
turity by this time. Mr. Smith talks and talks: he is more and more 
Alexander Smith, and proportionately less the poet we hoped he would 
be. That he is a true poet many passages in this volume sufficiently 
prove; but he is not creative, and we cannot say that he is even ori- 

inal. The spirit and tone of Tennyson are reproduced in the “ City 
‘cems ;” it is impossible to forget the Laureate while we read them. 
His characters are the merest abstractions—pegs for the hanging of 
poetic bravery on ; and so long-winded are the reflective parts, the di- 
gressions so random, that all story is lost in them. Horton is an ill- 
fated genius, who— 
2 Fianget from off this crumbling shoal of Time, 
Struck for the coast of Fame—with stiffened limbs 
Went down in sight of land.” 
He flies before the reader like a gossamer in a mist, and in fact he is 
ju:t such a filmy substance. A set of young men, discussing his his- 
tory, strike out here and there some clever images, with a fling at the 
critics by the way. We are to presume, doubtless, that Charles, 
James, Max, John, and Harry, are a group of spasmodic poets dis- 
guised under Christian-names. At least their hostility to our class, 
contempt for cotton, and general preference of soliloquy to dialogue, 
may warrant the supposition. For the rest, they speak more sensibly 
than the race usually does. Thus, picturing Horton’s eyes,— 
“ The thought stood in them ere ’twas spoken; Wit 
Laughed on you from the windows ere she danced 
Out on you from the door.” 
Again— 
5 for Fame’s consummate fruit, which ne’er 
Has cool’d the fever of a living lip, 
Which ripens slowly through Rootes years, 
Then, heavy with its sweetness and its bloom, 
Falls on a grave, he could not wait; so pluck’d 
Crude Reputation’s green and bastard crab, 
Which set his teeth on edge. This error soured 
His native goodness.” 

The fatal incident in Horton’s life appears to have been his love for 
a “lily-woman,” who is lost to him by drowning; but Horton with 
all his sorrows and the good things he gives occasion to be said of 
him, is light-weighted, and flits out of sight and mind before we have 
finished the poem. 

“ Squire Maurice” is better conceived, and holds a really tragic posi- 
tion. It is a poem of Love and Irresolution. He is plighted toa 
girl of low degree, but cannot summon courage to break with the 
world and follow the impulse of his heart. The counsels, the half 
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resolves, the poor wisdom which outwits his better nature is welb 
given :— if 
“ And yet the world is wise ; each curve and round 

Of custom’s road is no result of chance ; 

It curves but to avoid some treacherous ground, 

Some Loge in the wilds of circumstance ; 

Nor s ely left. The long-drawn caravan 

Wavers through heat, then files o’er Mecca’s stones ; 

Far in the blinding desert lie the bones 

Of the proud-hearted solitary man.” 


A weak heart makes tragedy as well as a strong one: but here 
again the tragic position dissolves in talk. On looking closer at 
“Squire Maurice” we discover that he is not a personality: a subtle 
analysis, rather, of what an average human creature would be, similarly 
placed. As a poem, “Squire Maurice” is written with a simple ease 
and. sweetness which makes it very delightful to read, and we prefer 
the following natural verses to all the grand Apollodorian lines that 
spasmodic poet ever coined :— 

“ Though I have travelled now for twice an hour, 
I have not heard a bird or seen a flower. 
This wild road has a little mountain rill 
To sing to if, ah! happier than I. 
How desolate the region and how still 
The idle earth looks on the idle sky ! 
I trace the river by its wandering green, % 
The vale contracts to a steep pass of fear, ) 
And through the midnight of thepines I hear 
The torrent raging down the long ravine. 
At last I’ve reached the summit high and bare; 
I fling myself on heather dry and brown: 
As silent as a picture lies the town ; 
Its peaceful smokes are curling in the air; 
The bay is one delicious sheet of rose, 
And round the far point of the tinted cliffs 
I see the long strings of the fishing-skiffs 
Come home to roost like lines of evening crows.” 

Mr. Smith does not excel in lyric verse, nor do any of the school of 
which he is considered the chief and interpreter. We are astonished 
that he should have reprinted such stanzas as “ The Night before the 
Wedding ; or, Ten Years After.” 

* The country ways are full of mire, 

The boughs toss in the fading light, 

Fs — a out -~ = ve 
. And sudden eth down the night. 

I sit in this famahar room, 

Where mud-splashed hunting squires resort ; 
My sole companion in the gloom 

This slowly dying pint of port.” 

We can pardon such epithets as the “ dying day,” and many of the 
kind made popular by Shelley ; but if this grandiloquence applies to the 
daily ebbing of our decanters, it may extend to our legs of mutton, 
and will have a range of infinite bathos. We are not of those who 
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were so to anything like the extent charged against him, he must have 
a genius for mosaie-work never yet.equalled. in poetie literature. But 
let whoever will, read the-above stanza, and say if it be-not an almost 
servile echo of Tennyson! ‘The treatment, the tone, the very rhymes, 
are his. Mr. Smith should have been careful, where’ so much was 
expected of him, not to publish these reproductions of a: master, invo- 
luntary though they may be. There is surely such a thing as a poetic 
conscience, to warn young votaries.of the Muse when they are appro- 
priating property not their own? At all events, there are laws to 
restrain the practice. We have a minor objection to make. Mr. 
Smith’s frequent elisions affect the ear unpleasantly: we find 

full of ’mong, ’mid, ‘neath, ’bove, *tween, &c. This cam easily: be 
corrected. We will make another, and a graverone. Mr. Smith has 
now had experience of the world, and has seen more of women. The: 
strange style of the young lady who momentarily appears in the 
“ Boy’s Poem,” her shadowy, vulgar, and ridiculous ensemble make 
us think that he has not much penetration, and is tardy m reaching 


_ beyond the elements of character. It is possible to sketch a flighty 


person with grace. In this poem, as in the others, the charm is in 
the descriptions. Here is one of a clear unlaboured beauty, that would 
of itself pass Mr. Alexander Smith’s name into the rank of poets :— 


“The — day 
Spread out before me, and I wandered on, 
Free as those vagrant children of the waste, 
Shadow and sunshine. By the sandy banks 
Of a shrunk stream, that‘ in unnumbered ri 


rills 
Tinkled ’tween pebbles and hot’ glistening’stones, 
Two green Kinglishers played. travelling shower 
O’ertook me on the way ; I stowd and 

The skylarks singing in the sunny rain, 

With a dim recognition in my heart, 

As if I knew the meaning of the 

In some forgotten life. I reached a height 

That: lay from fairy fern to stately tree 

Asleep in sunshine. From its crown I saw 

The country fade into the distant sky, 
With happy hamlets drowned in a ion, 

And ivy-muffled churches still wit ves, 

And restless fires subdued and tamed by day; 
And scattered towns whence came at intervals, 
Upon the wind, a clear sweet sound of bells. 
Through all, a river, like a stream of haze, 

Drew its slow length until ’twas lost in woods. 
Still as a lichened stone I lay, and watched 

The lights and shadows on the landscape’s face, 
The moving cloud that quench’d the shining fields, 
The gilding sunbeam, the grey trailing shower, 
And all the commerce of A Mp earth and sky. 


With weary limbs at sunset I returned ; 
And in the dingy fringes of the town, 
The eg languor of the Subbath eve, 
groups that stood around the doors, 
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I crept into my little twilight room, 
And hen a of glory set in tears.” 

The healthiest sign in this volume is, that the peet has not been 
polishing and cutting gems to his verse. He is not, we are glad to 
see, corrupted by the noxious applause of many of the ecrities who first 
welcomed him: he has written right on the best that was in him. 
Public taste has much advanced since we had the “Life Drama,” 
thanks to the intolerable outrages on English common sense and 
language of which the spasmodic poets became latterly guilty. That 
it does not condemn and reject the “City Poems,” but accepts them, 
however disappointing, as a proof of sensible progress in Art, must 
satisfy Mr. Smith that he is in the right track, and be the present 
reward for his efforts. 

Our quarterly supply of verse is unfailing, and of the usual quality. 
We must except and select one volume which contains something 
more than verse, and seems to us particularly hopeful—a. collection 
of poems? by Edward Wilberforce and Edmund F. Blanchard. Mr. 
Blanchard’s contributions are graceful trifles, evidently thrown in te 
fill up his friend’s volume. They show considerable ease of versifica- 
tion, and an inoffensive flippancy on which metre may act as a fortu- 
nate restraint. The poems of Mr. Wilberforce are distinguished by a | 
fulness and sustained strength rare in a first publication. Perhaps he 
might as well have left the seventeenth canto of Don Juan unsung, 
He certainly attests the truth of Byron’s lines :— 

“ Sometimes 
Kings are not more imperative than rhymes.” 
But kings and rhymes are most unmanageable when we attempt to 
command them ; and in spite of Mr. Wilberforce’s dexterity, he has 
now and then to resort to imperious measures. The canto is curious 
and clever; but reads like time lost when we find what much better 
things he can do. The “ Field’s Secret” is a powerful’ story told in 
ten-syllable couplets, and with a sway and perspicuity of language 
highly creditable to a young writer. Mr. Wilberforce has studied 
ordsworth to some purpose,—the least dangerous of all preceptors 
to a youthful poet, and one whose sound and sonorous English, reve-. 
rence for his art, and eternal dealing with the well-heads of Nature, 
ean do nothing but good to a young and imaginative mind, little 
likely, by virtue of its ardour, to be misled into his vice of prosing. 
The lines, “ A Gorge in the Alps,” compose a piece of fine natural 
description, and close with a grandeur of simple eloquence unaccus- 
tomed in the days of Festus and Firmilian. Our space allows us to 
quote a portion only :— 





3 ‘* Poems.” By Edward Wilberforce and Edmund Foster Blanchard. London: 
Longman and Co, 1857. 
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“We crouched for shelter ‘neath the dripping eaves, 
While raged the storm without, and aoe the mist 
That hung upon the mountain’s skirts, and clothed 
The pines with priestly vestments, scarce descried 
The other bank, where the frail blue-bells drooped 
Beneath the pitiless hail: at last the fog 
Swept by in serried columns, like the march 
Of some victorious army, and we heard 
The tramp of hailstones faint and fainter grow, 

Till nothing broke the silence of the scar 
But the slow drip from eave, and rock, and branch. 
Again we sallied out: our footsteps fell 
ith muffled plash upon the sodden clay ; 
We saw the weeping tresses of the larch 
pry be the ground, and veil the graceful stem, 
As tho’ Godiva found a Daphne’s tomb— 
Purest of Dryads: here the mountain ash 
With clustered corals dipped in liveliest red, 
New washed, and showering pearls to every wind, 
Quivering with delight : the streaming fir 
; Through its soaked bark distilled a fresher scent.” 

We have to admire here the flow and modulation of the verse, and 
the-quiet descriptive power; and for a first effort we see more promise 
in these solid qualifications than if the poem bristled with conceits. 
Mr. Wilberforce feels with his own heart, and sees with his own 

. He must not be dismayed to find his book meet with little at- 
tention. It is not of a kind to raise a fictitious sensation. The germ 
of excellence is in it, but what form and direction that excellence may 
take we shall not attempt to predict. Possibly one who writes Eng- 
lish, and thinks it, so clearly, may turn to satire. The volume indi- 
cates that he has a taste that way. There is now an opening for a 
good satiric poet. We are all of us too comfortable—bards and re- 
viewers. 

As far as it was in art to illustrate a poet so exquisitely pictorial as 
Tennyson, the three chiefs of the pre-Raphaelites have succeeded.$ 
They have, each in his own way, and with extreme conscientiousness 
and care, presented something of the poet’s meaning, never failing from 
want of depth to read him. That they have not satisfied the public 
is less a fault of theirs than a proof of the difficulty of the under- 
taking. It was. an easy task to illustrate Byron and Moore. Wild 
Irish girls and amorous angels; Brian Boru trampling the Sassenach, 
and young Love triumphing in and out of window ; scenes in Italy 
and Greece ; stalwart figures in mantles and moustaches, bearing a 
strong family likeness to those of Clarke’s series, admired in our in- 
fancy : these, with the regular features and bosoms of British beauty, 
were sufficiently suggestive to satisfy us, and did not require deep 
subtlety. to. conceive and depict. The peculiarity of Tennyson, and 
the singularity of his genius, is that he never draws a picture without 
dipping it in a thought, or suffusing it with a profound sensation. 





» Poems.” By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L:, Poet Laureate. Illustrated edition,. 
London: Moxon, Dover-street. 1857. : 
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Hence the picture becomes accepted in the memory not only as a 
landscape that we have looked at visually, but have felt with emotion. 
He, more than his fellows, has cast on natural scenery— 


“ The light that never was on sea or land— 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


“The Moated Grange,” the dreary moorland of “Locksley Hall,” 
the “waste fens and windy fields,” the glaring desolation of 
“Mariana in the South,” the pastoral repose in “The Miller’s 
Daughter,” the pensive twilight eve, and “wild March morning” in 
“The May Queen,” the half glimpses of old England in “ Godiva,” 
and the “Talking Oak,” the love lorn splendours in “ none,” the 
weird winter night with its “ tingling stars,” which looked down on 
King Arthur and Sir Bedivere,—a word of the poet conjures all these 
varied images before us in passionate clearness: his spell is on us, and 
it is vain for Art to attempt to rival these vivid impressions. The 
wonder is that Messrs. Millais, Hunt, and Rosetti have not failed more 
signally, and shocked our prejudiced views altogether. Howutterly they 
might have done so is shown by the companion efforts of Mr. Horsley, 
and, we regret to add, Mr. Mulready. None but Tennyson can play 
-on Tennyson’s instrument.. Still it is unfair in such a case to be ex- 
acting, and the book contains drawings that are very charming, apart 
from any relation to the poetry. Oriental Kief is given with the 
hand of one who knows the East, by Holman Hunt, in the “ Recol- 
lections of the Arabian Nights.” We wish he had made us a present 
of the Persian girl as well. His Godiva, unloosing the “wedded 
eagles of her belt,” and surrounded in her bower by what may be 
taken for prying eyes, is chastely and beautifully conceived. There is 
wildness, and the sense of a charm snapped tragically in his “ Lady of 
Shalott,” but it is quite a different web from the one that flew out and 
“floated wide,” and the sweet and dim romance of the poem is 
missed. The two Oriana-drawings are the best of the illustrations ; 
the second, with the stern Norse warrior stooping over and passionately 
kissing the sculptured effigy, on the tombstone, of his slain bride—the 
snow-covered ground and white rocks skirting the northern sea around 
—is very noble, and worthy of Tennyson. 
Rosetti’s drawings are intensely medieval and mystic; but this 
artist has the sense of beauty so deeply seated, that we admire even 
when we do not always understand him. The weeping queens watch- 
ing King Arthur in the vale of Avelon are lovely and queen-like 
women ; so is the face of the Lady of Shalott, who has sung her last 
song: the attitude of Lancelot also is profoundly tender, and the drawing 
is crowded with suggestive accessories. Rosetti improves on Tennyson 
too much; but if we forget the poetry his drawings affect to illus- 
trate, and take them for what they are, we shall find that each one is 
a poem in itself, and despite the quaintness and excessive richness, a 
m that we may cherish and enjoy, or we are beneath the artist’s 
level. The fervid devotion of “ Mariana in the South,’ kissing the 
Saviour’s feet, and the ecstasy of the rapt St. Cecilia under the Angel’s 
salute, are due to a man of genius who may be too much given to 
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symbolic elaborations, but who comprehends beauty with his whole 
soul, and can represent the highest and the noblest forms of grace. 
True feminine visages are the key-notes to the pictures, and if we fix 
our attention on them, we shall no longer feel offended by the pedantic 
fulness of detail. And yet we hardly like to object to that which 
furnishes so wonderful a medieval study. 

Mr. Millais is unequal, of course: here, as in the Academy Exhi- 
bition, in one place he nearly accomplishes perfection, and in another he 
4s as pooras Horsley. The two drawings to the “ Miller’s Daughter” 
are miserable—below criticism and contempt: those affixed to the 
“Sisters” are finely imaginative ; the square black turret, the bending 
poplars, and the windy bar of cloud across the moon, admirably 
tthe ballad. Equally good is “St. Agnes’ Eve,” with the figure of the 
pure girl whose breath to Heaven “like vapour goes’ trom the serene 
veoldness of the convent into the wintry air. In “Dora,” the scene 
between William and his father is a specimen of ‘the forcible feeble. 
Pr peter pe an irritated miser, and William’s outline is 
a of a somewhat ‘tigerly collegian scapegrace. Mr. Millais has 
fallen into a eommon ace his drawing of Cleopatra. The 
4 with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes” was not negrine. 
e had no cause to be even olive-tawny. Cleopatra was a daughter 
, a Greek; and the Egyptian climate would never have 

ished her white h!«od tc »nvthing like the extent 

n hy Sue artist. Indeed, custom would have soou sicod 
infinite variety’’ had she’been a nigger. She is absolutely made to 
ith a black finger to a black breast, which no sensible aspick 
. The poet has not altogether insulted her memory and 
generals by giving her “swarthy cheeks,’’ 

it may be questioned how far that may be admissible; but the 
ing but outrage to the shade of Mark Antony. Mr. 
has, moreover, made her expose her teeth—doubtiless to get a 
t into: hi ing; but it wears the aspect of a curious case 

as if the glorious beauty must not only be black like 

but grin in sisterhood. Historic and intuitive evidence, 


fair. 

i atslaian -by Stanfield and Creswick might have 
been done as well: by inferior artists. They are very pretty, and some 
-6f Stanfield’s very beautiful. Creswick’s illustration to the lines, 
“Move Eastward, happy Warth,”’ and Stanfield’s to “ Break, break, 
‘break !’’ seem to:us ‘the most suecessful, for there the bare hint is left 
for them to Gill up. “ Ulysses setting sail from Ithaca” is a charm- 
‘ing sketch of the latter artist. His Ginone wants the majesty conveyed 
by ‘the lines— 

“ Behind the ost Gargarus 

‘Stands up mal tehes the morning, but in front 

‘The ing wide reveal 
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Mr. Mulready’s “Life and Thought’’ is conceived and drawn with 
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exceeding delicacy. His‘ Will Waterproof” atthe Cock can only be 
summedas stupid. His “Syrens” might be taken for British dames 
-Of light character ‘burlesquing on a part of our coast, and hailing a 
trawler. Of Mr. Horsley we have spoken, and wish to say no more. 
Mr. Maclise represents himself with unswerving constancy. On the 
whole, it is a good gift-book for those who love pictures—even for those 
who love the poet. 

Several Handbooks to the Art Treasures Exhibition, more or Jess 
instructive, demand a cursory notice. That to the “Paintings by 
Ancient Masters’’* is an unsatisfactory guide, not very acute or elear 
in its criticism, and written with dulness. Why are not the eritical 
articles on Old Masters that appeared in the Times reprinted? 
They possessed all that this Handbook lacks in breadth of judgment 
and interest. 

The Handbooks to the “ Museum of Ornamental Art,’® by Mr. 
Waring, and to “The Armoury,’® by Mr. ‘Planché, are the work of 
; nt men. The “ Water Colours, Drawings, and Engravings,’’ 
and the Handbook to the “ British Portrait Gallery,”’® are written upon 
the best principles of Art-criticism, with an eloquence which does not 
impair pereeption, and with an appreciative generosity that is, 
nevertheless, no curb on the writer’s boldness and just distribution of 
honours. The “ British Portrait Gallery” forms almost a pocket 
History of England and its portrait painters: biography, anecdote, 
and criticism go ‘hand-in-hand, and make it ‘the friendliest guide to 
‘the pietures that could be had, and a pleasant companion, apart from 
its specific use. 

It is perhaps unfair to ask the opponents of Mr. Ruskin’s theories 
of Art to prove their acquaintance with its first principles, and their 
claim to enter into contention with him, by giving the public a book 
as good as the “ Elements of Drawing ;’’* but we apprehend that the 
will no longer deny to him that knowledge of the rules of Art whi 
is the basis of sound criticism, even when they despise his judgment 
.and contest his assumptions. A better instructor could not be placed 
in the hands of the young beginner of Art., It will dofor him all that 
the drawing-masters fail to do—and that is well-nigh everything. He 
will learn, with the very first lines he draws, the value and meaning of 
shade ; and, following his admirable and patient guide, he will have his 

4 A Handbook to the Paintin Ancient Masters in the Art ‘Treasures 
orem “al Reprinted from the ” Guardian. London: Bradbury and 

5 “‘Handbook to the Museum of Ornamental Art in the Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion.” By J. B. a Esq. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1857. 

ate The Armoury.” By J. R. Planché, Esq. London;, Bradbury and Evans. 

7 “Handbook ‘to the Water i and i in ‘the ‘Art 
Treasures Exhibition.” Reprinted herr sae pleudeiier dondioe London : 
\Bradbury and Evans. 1857. 

8 «Handbook to the British Portrait Gallery in.the Art Treasures Exhibition.” 
Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1857. 

* “The Elenients of Drawing, in Three Letters to Beginners.” By John 
— - ~™ With Tiustrations, drawn by the Author. Lendon : Smith, Elder, 
and Co, ; 
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eye imperceptibly educated in nature. Learning to see things as they 


are, he is by gradual slow degrees taught to render them as they are to 


be rendered. He is instructed, as he advances, to read and to speak 
.the language of Art, the language of earth and sky, and of the 


greatest who have breathed our breath. The eloquence of the 
writing will be a spur to his energies; and its extreme lucidity will 
leave him nothing to desire in the way of explanation of particulars. 
Accompanied by this book, the student has a friend in his wander- 
ings over hill and dale in the depth of country peace, and in the 


‘heart of beauty; a friend gentle, wise, and most inspiriting. The 


dogmas here are many, but they do not bite young people. Mr. 
Ruskin’s dogmatism is the direct one-view of a profound conviction 
founded on reverent study, and the act of seeing and thinking for 
himself. We no more object to his expressing himself in dogmas 


.than to his having an opinion. There are two or three touches of 


sarcasm to relieve the dryness of instruction, of a kind to make little 


ladies giggle and grave women look fond. They do not hurt: but 


the following passage addresses itself too much to the class which 
laughs outright at anything the master stresses and says with in- 
tent. He is speaking of the economy of colour in nature :— 

* Sometimes I have really thought her miserliness intolerable: in a gentian, 
for instance, the way she economizes her ultramarine down in the bell is a 
little too bad.” 

This, of course, is only a pleasantry, and does well in the school to 
show that the superior can unbend and be mortal: it shows also that 
the naturalistic teacher feels himself strong enough to trifle with the 
enemy ; but out of the school it does not do. We are inclined to 
quarrel with the Appendix somewhat. Mr. Ruskin has no right to 
dogmatize on poetry and poets. He recommends Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Coventry Patmore to young people, excluding Coleridge as “ sickly 
and useless,” and Shelley as “shallow and verbose.” Shelley has 
faults, and so has Coleridge; but this off-hand dictum is an imper- 
tinence—nothing less. Besides, there are nobler poets than the above 
three for the young to read. We do not think there was need for a 
caution against fiction and the drama. Shakspeare is the drama in 
England, and surely he may be read by the young? We faney it is 
for a very feminine order of mind that Coventry Patmore is made to 
supersede Shakspeare. Or does Mr. Ruskin mean that our youth 
should carefully shun theatres and shows and sights? Apart from 
these blemishes, the “ Elements of Drawing”’ is a useful book ; one 
that will become the art-student’s manual. It has the approbation of 


all enlightened artists. 


A quarterly reviewer of novels has frequently to address his readers 
when the works under consideration have been perused and their con- 
tents distributed to the winds in newspaper extracts. It is seldom 
his part to introduce the characters and unravel the plot. A novel 


like “ Barchester Towers,’’! for instance, is pretty sure to have gone 





10 « Barchester Towers.” By Anthony Trollope, author of ‘‘The Warden.” 
8 vols, London: Longmans. 1857. 
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‘the round of the circulating library before anything we may have to 
say touching its merits will be heard; and we oul expect to 
assist in extending its circulation in its present form, when we state 
our opinion of it as decidedly the cleverest novel of the season, and 
one of the most masculine delineations of modern life in a special 
class of society that we have seen for many a day. Those who have 
read its dashing predecessor, “ The Warden,” will be quite up to the 
style and the story, which are both continued vigorously in “ Bar- 
chester Towers,” and with renewed interest. We recommend novel 
readers, who have not yet made acquaintance with Mr. Trollope, to 
get the two books immediately. As they are likely to be few, and it 
is our duty to occupy ourselves with the majority, we shall speak of 
“ Barchester Towers” as a work well known. Mr. Trollope has 
satisfactorily solved a problem in this production. He has, with- 
out resorting to politics, or setting out as a social reformer, given us a 
novel that men can enjoy, and a satire so cleverly interwoven with the 
story, that every incident and development renders it more pointed 
and telling. In general our modern prose satirists spread their 
‘canvas for a common tale, out of which they start when the occasion 
suits, to harangue, exhort, and scold the world in person. Mr. Trol- 
lope entrusts all this to the individuals of his story. The plot is as 
simple as the siege of Troy. We are sure that Mr. Slope cannot 
succeed, or that if he is allowed to, another three volumes will con- 
found him. We are equally convinced that the Widow Bold will 
never surrender to him, or that if she should, he will have to repent it 
equally. Nevertheless, our appetite for the closing chapters does not 
languish. We are anxious for the widow, and long to get her havened 
out of her perilous widowhood in fast wedlock: man’s great ambition 
to become a Bishop, and woman’s wonderful art in ruling one, cannot 
fail to interest us exceedingly, and we hurry on without a halt to the 
overthrow of Slope and the rare act of self-immolation whereby the 
Rev. Mr. Harding refuses a deanery, value a considerable sum per 
annum, and bestows it on his son-in-law. The story is original in 
books, but common in the land: so is the villain. Mr. Slope is pos- 
sessed of extraordinary powers. He cannot move without inspiring 
nausea even in the female bosom (for it is notorious how much the 
sex can bear); yet he contrives to make men jealous of him. We 
have all of us met somebody like Mr. Slope, and wished that, if he 
indeed could lay claim to the odour of sanctity, it were pleasanter to 
the poor human sense of smell. 

“Mr. Slope is tall, and not ill made. His feet and hands are large, as has 
ever been the case with all his family, but he has a broad chest and wide 
shoulders to carry off the excrescences, and on the whole his figure is — 
His countenance, however, is not specially prepossessing. His hair is q 
and of a dull pale-reddish hue. It is always formed into three straight lumpy 
masses, each brushed with admirable precision, and cemented with much 
grease ; two of them adhere closely to the sides of his face, and the other lies 
at right angles above them. He wears no whiskers, and is always punctiliously 
shaven. His face is nearly of the same colour as his hair, though perhaps a 
-little redder; it is not unlike beef—beef, however, one would say, of a bad 
quality. His forehead is capacious and high, but square and heavy, and un- 
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pleasantly shining. ‘His mouth is ae thin and bloodless ; 


and his high, prominent, brown eyes inspire an but confidence. His 
nose, however, is his ing feature; it is pronounced straight and well 
formed, though I myself should, have liked it-better did it not possess a some- 
what spongy, porous.appearance, as though it had been cleverly formed out of 
a red-coloured cork. I never could endure to shake hands with Mr. Slope. A 
cold, clammy perspiration always exudes from him; the small drops are even 
to be seen standing on his brow, and his friendly grasp is unpleasant.” 


Mr. Trollope seems wanting in certain of the higher elements that 
make a great novelist. He does not exhibit much sway over the 
emotional part of our nature: though fairer readers may think that 
the pretty passages between Eleanor and her baby-boy show a capacity 
for melting woman’s heart, at least. He is also a little too sketchy ; 
the scenes are efficient in repose and richness : but let us eut short our 
complaints, thankful that we have a caustic and vigorous writer, who 
an draw men and women, and tell a story that men and women can 
We could not oppose a greater contrast to “ Barchester Towers,” 
than “The Athelings.” It is in construction and execution al- 
together feminine. Two sisters and one brother, a father, a mother, 
and baby twins, lived in Islington and comfort on two hundred a 
year. The elder sister is an authoress; the younger a beauty; the 
brother is a boisterous boy who gets articled ina lawyer’s office, and 
helps by his acumen and energy to-save the family property and 
defeat the bad man of the book, Lord Winterbourne ; the twins 
remain subordinate, and come in for the ladies’ petting ; the father and 
mother are also in the background. Now, Mr. Trollope has a distinct 
intrigue on foot, which the reader never loses sight of, and the 
characters successively help to unfold it; but the authoress of the 
“ Athelings ’’ has nothing of the sort, and we have to look through 
her three volumes again and again to discover how it is she 
can possibly have contrived to spin out dreary conversation to such 
an extent as to fill.them, and preserve a vestige of interest. The 
seeret is that the novel is addressed to the British Home, and it seems 
that we may prose everlastingly to the republic of the fireside. When, 
towards the end of the second volume, we are made aware that the 
beauty has a chance of marrying a lord, we prick up our ears and 
plunge freshly once more into seas of household gossip. When, half 
through the third volume, it is hinted to us that her sister, the genius 
—for so the writer of a novel is called—is destined to bring back a 
sceptic clergyman to his rectory and the true creed, we buckle up and 
come in gallantly at the death, scarcely sensible of the monstrous 
fatigues we have undergone. But the book finished, will any one 
venture to resume acquaintance with it? The Authoress.is clever :.she 
can describe society: Mr. Agar, the old epieurean exquisite, and Mrs. 
Edgerly, the vapid woman of fashion, are well touched ; and there isa 
dainty naturalness in ‘the sisters which makes it pleasant to remember 





ul “The Athelings, or the Three Gifts.” -By Margaret Oliphant. 8 vols. Black- 
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them. Her main fault has killed the most charmingly written books, 
and —_ lady has only to practise compression to become an excellent 
novelist. 

In “Labour and Live,” we have a quiet sensible tale, the moral 
of which is suggested by the title. It has the merit of being in one 
volume, but even here the dilution of ordinary incidents in floods of 
colloquy would enable it to bear cutting down by half. The characters 
are skilfully delineated. 

The Author of “ Farina ”}5 has exposed himself to a somewhat trying 
ordeal. Last year he ‘treated us to a delightful volume of well-sus- 
tained oriental extravagance, and we remember our friend Shibli Bag- 
arag too well to be easily satisfied with any hero less astonishing. It 
was refreshing to leave the actual and the probable for a time, and 
follow Mr. Meredith's lead into the bright world of imagination. The 
hope of such another enchanted holiday prepared us to welcome his 
new tale with all due honour and cordiality. -1t was with something 
like disappointment, therefore, that we found ourselves brought down to 
the vulgar limits of time and place, and our appetite for the marvellous 
entirely spoilt by scenes which challenge prosaic considerations of his- 
torical truth and the fitness of things. The title “ Farina: a Legend 
of Cologne,” will naturally carry the reader’s mind to those ungainly- 
shaped bottles, with which the British tourist is sure to return laden 
from the city of evil smells. Mr. Meredith is pleased to bestow a high 
antiquity on the famous distillation, and his hero, doubtless the first of 
all the Jean Marie’s, is invested with the dubious honours of a 
dealer in the black art, on account of his suspicious collection of bottles 
and vases, pipes and cylinders. But-when the Devil is beaten in single 
combat on the Drachenfels, and returns from whence he came, entering 
to his kingdom under the Cathedral Square, and leaving behind him a 
most abominable stench, Farina’s perfumed water does good service. 
The kaiser, six times driven back by the offence to his nostrils, is enabled 
to enter the good city of Cologne, and then and there reward the restorer 

of .a pure atmosphere with the hand of his long-loved bride. For the 
rest, the story is sufficiently slight. "We have the blonde and bewiteh- 
ing heroine, Margarita, and her troop of ‘lovers, who prove their devo- 
tion by such strenuous interchange of blows in her honour, that there 
is not one of them who is not black and blue ; and we have the lover, 
Farina, tender and true, brave as Siegfried, and worshipping his 
“Frankinne’’ with such fanatical homage, as “Conrad the Pious” 
might have sung. Margarita’s father Gottlich Groschen, the rich 
Cologne citizen, is a characteristic specimen of the prosperous medieval 
Rhinelander, and we cannot give our readers a more favourable speci- 
men of Mr. Meredith’s style than by introducing the father and 
daughter, engaged in receiving that nuisance of the middle—as of all 
ages—morning visitors :— 





12 «‘Labour and Love.” A story by the author of “‘Blenham.” Londom: 
William.Freeman. 1857. 

33 «‘Farina: a Legend of Cologne.” By George Meredith. London; Smith, 
Hider, and Co. 1857. 
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‘A clatter in the Cathedral Square brought Gottlieb on his legs to the win- 
dow. It was a company of horsemen sparkling in harness. One trumpeter 
rode on the side of the troop, and in front a standard-bearer, matted down the 
chest with ochre beard, displayed aloft to the good citizens of Cologne, three 
brown hawks, with birds in their beaks, on an azure star-dotted field. ‘Holy 
Cross!’ exclaimed Gottlieb, low in his throat, ‘the arms of Werner! Where 
got he money to mount his men? Why, this is daring all Cologne in our very 
teeth! ’Fend that he visit me now! Ruin smokes in that ruffian’s track. I’ve 
felt hot and cold by turns all day.’ The horsemen came jingling carelessly 
along the street in scattered twos and threes, laughing together, and singling 
out the maidens at the gable-shadowed window with hawking eyes. They 
-were in truth ferocious-looking fellows. ‘Leather, steel, and dust, clad them 
from head to foot; big and black as bears; wolf-eyed, fox-nosed. They glistened 
bravely in the falling beams of the sun, and Margarita thrust her fair braided 
oo head a little forward over her father’s shoulder, to catch the whole 

ength of the grim cavalcade. One of the troop was not long in discerning 
the young beauty.” 

They come to the door with a “thundering smack,” and one is 
perforce admitted :— 


“ Margarita heard ‘ wafted in a thunder of oaths,’ ’Tis the maiden we want ; 
let’s salute her and begone! or cap your skull with something thicker than 
you’ve on it now, if you want a whole one, happy father!’ ‘ Gottlieb von 
Groschen I am,’ answered her father, ‘ and the Kaiser—’ ‘’Sas fond of a pretty 
girl as we are! Down with her, and no more mite J It’s only for a mo- 
ment, old Measure and Scales!’ ‘I tell you, rascals, I know your master, and 
if you’re not punished for this, may I die a beggar!’ exclaimed Gottlieb, jump- 
ing with . *May you die as rich as an abbot! And so you will, if you 
don’t when, a8 down, for I’ve sworn to see her; there’s the end of it, man!’” 

Fearing violence to her father, Margarita comes down; her brutal 
admirer explains :— 

«Tm no ninny, and not to be diddled; T’ll talk to the young lady!—Silence 
out there! all’s going proper ;’ this to his comrades through the door. ‘So, my 
beautiful maiden! thus it stands:—We saw you at the window, looking like a 
fresh rose with a gold crown on.’ . . . ‘Schwartz Thier!’ says Henker Rothhals 
to me, ‘ I’ll wager you odds you don’t have a kiss of that fine girl within twenty 
minutes counting from the hand smack!’ ‘Done,’ was my word, and we clapped 
our fists together. Now, you see, that’s straightforward!’ ” 


How Margarita escapes this indignity, how she becomes the captive 
of the terrible Werner himself, and how she is rescued, we have not 
space to tell; much clever and vigorous description is to be found in 
the narrative, and Mr. Meredith has been very successful in setting 
before us a vivid picture of the coarse, rough manners, the fierce, war- 
like habits, and the deep-seated superstition of the “ good old times ” 
of chivalry. The character of the jovial Squire Guy the Goshawk, is espe- 
cially wel] done. As a whole, we think “ Farina” lacks completeness, 
and the ghostly element is not well worked in. The combat between 
Saint Gregory and the Devil is made ludicrous by its cireumstantiality. 
-It was not as a jeering satirist that the old monkish legends set 
forth Sathanas, and there is a clumsiness in the whole affair which 
accords ill with the boldness and skill displayed in other portions of 
‘the tale. We must also protest against Father Gregory’s use of the 
nominative case “ ye” instead of the accusative “ you,” monk though 
he be, and privileged doubtless to speak bad grammar at will; nor can 
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we admire many passages, in which the Author has sacrificed euphony, 
and almost sense, to novelty and force of expression. With these’ 
blemishes, “ Farina”’ is both an original and an entertaining book, and 
will be read with pleasure by all who prefer a lively, spirited story to 
those dull analyses of dull experiences in which the present school of 
fiction abounds. 

“Lucian Playfair” ™ is a protest against all forms of mal-adminis- 
tration—civil, religious, military, marine, and medical. Story Mr. 
Mackern has not much to tell; but he has a great deal of energy, 
a great deal of indignation, some feeling for nature, and a copious 
store of language; and thus armed, a man with the remotest: 
notion of plot may furnish an acceptable three volumes now-a-days. 
The opening chapter preludes with spirit. Master Lucian has swal- 
lowed a small wooden soldier “violently dislodged from a sentry-box 
of the same material,” and is suffering grievously. He is subjected 
to the attentions of Dr. Amos Playfair, and Mrs. Mottle, “a slightly 
exaggerated specimen of the sisterhood tolerated in too indulgent 
English society under the misnomer of nurses: a class of women in 
the main, fawning, selfish, and tyrannical, the bane of nurseries, and 
an added horror to the catalogue of miseries indigenous to the sick 
room. She was a shawled and clogged rival of Pandora, and on the 
box of that malignant goddess affected to set her seal—potent in her 
own private opinion as that of Suleiman, the son of Daaod, so honour- 
ably named in the “Thousand and One Nights,” or the quack stamp 
of the “enlightened British Government.” This exaggerated speci- 
men, on being introduced to Lucian in the Doctor’s absence, is 
desirous of operating on the tormented infant hero with a dose of 
“Child’s Peace, an efficacious and much-eulogized compound, sold for 
2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., and 32s. the bottle ;—the largest the cheapest : 
foundling hospitals and orphan asylums allowed twenty-five per cent.” 
Her sinister counsels and eloquent exposition of the attributes of the 
“ Peace” are on the point of overcoming the ill-educated mamma’s 
reluctance to permit a trial of its virtues; she is absolutely in the act 
of pouring some “ Peace’’ down little Lucian’s throat, when—who 
shall say it is possible to give an exagyerated specimen of a faithful 
dog ?—Jack, a dappled terrier, long her enemy, and now thoroughly 
outraged, can hold his vigilant watch over the proper application of 
medicines to the person of the hero no further. He snaps at Mrs. 
Mottle’s finger. It was time! Dr. Amos, who, concealed, has wit- 
nessed the entire scene, emerges from his retirement triumphantly, and 
Messrs. Daffy, James, and Holloway, and the Professor Morrison, retire 
from the nursery in confusion, defeated by the race canine. After this 
episode of the faithful dog we expect something stirring, but we do not 
come to it; we lose sight of Lucian, and recover him in the second 
volume in company with a pedler, who turns out to be his cousin, and 
a fresh victim of the Jesuits. The adventures of the two in the 
slums of London, to get a clue to the pedler’s early benefactor, who 
bears the secret of his birth, fill up the third volume. Our quotation 
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of the author's apostrophe to London will epitomize the nature of the 
contents :— 

“QO multitudinous London! thou that consumest thy citizens with all un- 
cleanliness ; thou that usurpest the comforts and destroyest the constitutions 
of the people who dwell within thy bills of mortality; thou that hidest thy 
beauty in thick smoke, and thy grandeur in densest fog; thou. that givest thy 
citizens-to drink of all abominations, and commendest thy adulterations to Mis 
house of life; thou that smitest thy children with s and shootest out 
the sharp arrows of death upon the dwellers in thy streets; thou that takest 
into thy brick and mortar arms—even to the stony bosom of thy trotteirs—the 

of kings and peoples; thou that surrenderest Soho to t a. and 

him therein with the canker of Sabbathaic gloom and ennus f° 

O London! London! thou that killest- thy innocents in their infancy, and 
stranglest the sweet graces of childhood ere it can bloom; thou that mppest 
the budding beauty of the maiden, that: causest thy women to hanker after: 
cosmeties, and thy young men to imagine vain compensations for manly pro- 
portions,; thou that deprivest thy adults of their full threescore years and ten ;: 
thou that respectest not the reverence of old age, but strikest the grey and 
honourable heads of thy homes with premature paralysis, debility, and 

A great change is coming over French works of fiction. The mise- 
rable intrigues and villanous dog-loves which have till recently formed 
the staple of every French novel and disgusted the world by the ex- 
hibition of a state of corruptness bordering on profanation of all that 
the mind holds most sacred, are gradually disappearing. The picture 
must have been true in a degree, or no society could have tolerated it; 
but the painters were fond of strong effects, and made their colours 
putrid. A fashion soon spreads in French literature. In another year 
we shall have moral ‘tales fit for the signature of Madame de Gealis.. 
Already Hymen has shaken hands with Love, and where they do not. 
agree, they are mutually respectful. Intrigue continues, but does not 
minister to depraving excitement: the systematic seducer takes his 

per criminal rank, and the fair and frail are not so enchantingly 
Erety as to dazzle us into forgiveness, and throw goodness and purity 
into the background. 

In “ Madame Bovary,”” the husband is a fool to his wife. To the 
reader he is a simple apothecary, a weak, everyday sort of character, 
whio loves his offspring and adores the wretched woman that deceives 
him. She is about equal to him in station: his superior in intellect. 
Living in a provincial town, and sighing for the unknown delights 
of Paris and splendour, her whole nature cries out to be seduced. Of 
course she does not go to her grave without being satisfied. As the 
German poet writes— 

* Ein Thor ist immer willig, 
Wenn eine Thorin will.” 

The old blandishing graces of Dumas, Sand, and De Balzac, are quite 
excluded from this story. All is severe matter of fact painfully elabo- 
rated. We flung the book to the four corners of the room; but we 





15 “Madame Bovary. Mceurs de Province.” Par Gustave Flaubert. Deuxidme 
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took it up again, and finished:it. The Author is uncompromising : he 
gives Madame Bovary successive lovers. She has not even the excuse 
of love and its poor consolation when the end comes. She endeavours 
to persuade both lovers to elope: with her; she begs money of both. 
She plunders her husband; ruins him; finally the discovery of her 
treason: kills him. The Author is right: if an. adaltery is to be: 
treated of at. all (and England cannot deny that such things really 
are in France), it should be laid bare—not. tricked out. in mere- 
tyicious. allurements: subjected to stern analysis—not made solely 
to present the passion, thereby to awake the sympathies of a 
vulgar prurience. No harm can come from i pa Bovary ; 
but it is physic for adults, as the: doctors say. The Author has no 
more love for her than an anatomist for his subject. He does no 
preach: He allows her patiently to make her own wickedness mani- 
fest, and leaves us to co: ‘the picture at our leisure. M. 
Gustave Flaubert is a singularly powerful writer. ‘ 

“ Madame Rose’’ !¢ is a very different person from Madame Bovary. 
The Author is not so remorseless-a realist.as M. Flaubert. His heroine 
is married to a stormy patrician democrat, the Comte Olivier de Réthel, 
with whose impetuous nature she cannot find companionship or peace, 
and so leaves him in the thick of his conspiracies. She lives a few 
— out of pais, and is known in Herblay as Madame Rose. Here 

e emaploys her time in doing good, and in her gentle way loves Geo: 
de Franealin, to whom she has been heiienhh entenanedanetiis 
rescuing a child-from the-water. This is dangerous ground, both for 
the heroine and the novelist, but they come well out of it. Madame 
Rose has left her husband, but not her duty. She is prepared to 
sacrifice her heart and her life to him still, and wins the man who loves 
her toa similar devotion. What may not- women do? In worse hands 
Georges might have been the ordinary French attendant on a married 
woman—a Gerfaut. Madame Rose makes of him a noble fellow, and 
the husband’s knowledge of the love between these two corresponding 
natures, and confidence im their loyalty, is affectingly beautiful. It 
was a difficult problem for a-Frenchman to solve—that of putting a 
husband in such a position without making him ridiculous. We have 
to thank M. Amédée Achard for his suecess. Madame Rose is one 
of the sweetest Frenchwomen we have met. 

“Maurice de Treuil,”” by the same author, is the story of a young 
artist of genius, who has early the choice between the path of thorns, 
and the path of roses: between a penurious prosecution of his art, and 
luxury in the lap of fortune and a wife. He leans to the path of 
roses, and finds it thornier than poverty. The unhappy youth has 
married his mother-in-law and father-in-law in the bargain, and must 
live with them. Henceforth there is little chance for Art: he has 
not a moment that he can call his own. His frivolous wife makes 
light presents of his pictures to her friends: he is laid under perpetual 
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contribution for sketches by the stupid people that surround him ; and. 
on from bad to worse until, after enduring insults grievous to a high 
spirit, he breaks with the family. But his Sophie will not leave her 
mother, whom she obeys, not so much from affection, as fear and habit. 
To add to the calamities that befal poor Maurice, he has the misfor- 
tune to love his wife. He cannot live without her. Sophie is not 
quite heartless : she is touched by his love, but she dreads to offend 
her mother, and dislikes the idea of sharing an attic with her husband. 
So Maurice dies. He took the false step deliberately, and fell into the 
pit. He dies of something very like love. The author explains his 
malady through the mouth of a young physician : 

“J’ai déja vu plus d’un exemple de ces amours en quelque sorte inextin- 
guibles. Maurice'a pris la main de Sophie; il y a eu ate ioar épiderme un 
contact mystérieux, un échange de fluide, et tout a été dit. On ne combat 
pas de tels amours. Une certaine disposition a la tendresse et a la concentra- 
tion les exalte et les rend plus forts.” 

The latter part of the story is told with great pathos, and the con- 
trast to the fate of Maurice is well brought out in the characters of 
Philippe, his friend, and Laura, who loved him, and whom he might 
have married and lived a happy man. We thank M. Achard for not 
sullying the wife. French writers have evidently only to be decent-to 
be delightful. 

M. Arséne Houssaye is a born Parisian, well-read, witty, and a 
smart philosopher. “Les Femmes comme elles sont,’’® should have 
been named, “ Les Parisiennes comme elles sont.” It is a book of 
clever apophthegms, scintillating brightly enough, and now and then 
throwing out a stronger spark. We select a few examples. 

 Jusqu’a quarante ans, la femme n’a dans le coeur que quarante printemps ; 
mais, aprés quarante ans elle a quarante hivers.” 

“(Q sagesse humaine! 6 gloire de la terre!” Alexandre disait. Phryné: 
“Si j’avais usé sagement de ma valeur et de ma fortune, on n’aurait point 

1é de moi.” Phryné disait 4 Alexandre: “Si j’avais usé sagement de ma 

uté et de mon amour, mon nom ne courait pas, comme un baiser, sur toutes 
les lévres.” 

This is better : 

* L’amour—s’il est l’amour—ne descend jamais jusqu’a ’amitié. Comm 
Rivarol, qui lisait dans le coeur @ livre ouvert, a-t-il pu écrire & sa maitresse : 
“Il est temps de batir le temple de l’amitié.” La réponse de sa maitresse lui 
prouva que les femmes ont plus que nous la science de amour. En effet, 
voici ce qu’elle répondit : “ On ne batit pas sur des cendres.” 

We cannot recommend the book for general reading. 

Our attention has been called by the Saturday Review to some 
little stories that are having a great success in France. “ Pour une 
Epingle ;”!? “L’Art d’étre Malheureux;””° and “Mignon.”*! They 





18 «‘Les Femmes comme elles sont.” Par Arstne Houssaye. Paris: Lévy 
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19 «Pour une Epingle.” Legend, par J, T. de Saint Germain. Paris: 2° 
édition. Jules Tardien. 1857. 
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are written with a distinct and avowed moral purpose, and are altogether 
idealistic in treatment, bearing, both in style and feeling, the like 
relation to French literature that the pictures of Edouard Frére hold 
to French art, and awaking in us the same kind of tender and loving 
emotion towards all that is holy in domestic uses, and reverent in 
family bonds and religious sentiment. We cannot expect for them an 
influence on the literature of France such as our contemporary antici- 
pates; but we are glad to admit that where they are read they must 
do good. The stories are so sweet, they breathe so pure an atmo- 
sphere, as to seem emanations of a heart full of charity; and as 
we read we fell grateful to an author who, without straining after 
virtue, can show us the best side of our human nature in action with 
the world. 
There is no doubt that a healthy revolution in the moral tone of 
fiction must proceed from fiction itself: criticism may bring the plough 
and the harrow, and improve the ground ; but the fruit of the soil is 
dependent on conditions beneath the surface, and slight as they are, 
we welcome these little works, and the stories generally of the Biblio- 
théque des Chemins de Fer, as flowers out of the rank, fermenting earth, 
indicating an impulse and a power for purer and better things. 
Criticism, however, is also alive to assist the-new movement, by 
draining off the muddy waters and making a clearance of the weeds. 
The Academy having offered a prize for the best essay on the influence 
of literature on social life in France, referring particularly to novels 
and the theatre, the prize has been deservedly awarded to M. Eugéne 
Poitou; and a more systematic exposure of the vices. of French 
novelists, a more merciless demolition of their laborious structure of 
paradox and declamatory foolishness, we have never read. The essay*? 
does honour to the Academy whose name subscribes-it.- M. Poitou isa 
lawyer, and writes like a man accustomed to build up a case. In the 
announcement of the subject by the Academy, competitors were 
‘warned not to look from a literary point of view, but to consider only 
the teachings of the modern French novelists and dramatists,—satire 
and personalities were interdicted. M. Poitou has known how to 
write strictly in accordance with these. recommendations, without 
falling into weak generalization and obscurity. He cites the moral 
delinquents who have made so great a name to such pernicious ends, 
and exhibits them at every point at war with all human institutions, 
apostles of a new creed—the passions. M. Poitou pleads at the 
Academy bar against this modern heathenry, on behalf of his injured 
client, Society. The case is one where eloquence is not wanted: a 
vigorous exposition, the working of a sound judgment, is more 
effective. Nevertheless, M. Poitou writes well, and with that re- 
strained warmth and measured firmness which prove how deeply he 
feels the importance of the cause he is advocating. He commences by 
an explanation of the reciprocal influences of society and literature ; 
they are not yet harmonized in their mutual relations. In days of 
peace, literature ministers slavishly to the repose of society : in troubled 
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times it isa firebrand. All these remarks apply particularly to France, 
and M. Poitou takes occasion to allude to the different and happier 
effects in England, and also in Germany, resulting from the inborn 
reverence for our institutions, and rooted respect for the ties of family. 
The mischief done by “ Werther,” “Carl Moor,” and “Don Juan,” 
ruined a few lives peobabily, but did not shake society to its foundation, 
The poets were universally admired ; their errors as universally con-" 
demned. In France, the genius of the Author and his vicious doctrines 
go together. French society, again, feels the consequences of its old 
national vice of indiscriminate admiration : there is no greater tyrant 
than an idol. 

Here is a specimen of the sort of stuff that was listened to (we are 
happy to speak in a past tense), and of M. Poitou’s way of dealing 
with it :— 

**Dans un roman de Mme. Sand, on lit: ‘ Vous vous étes dit que les femmes 
comme moi avaient une sorte de grandeur incomprise ; qu’elles se rachetaient 
devant Dieu par la puissance de leurs affections, et que, comme & Madeleine, 
il leur serait beaucoups pardonné parce qu’elles ont beaucoup aimé.’ 

* Voici, enfin comment, dans le ‘Juif Errant,’ le prétre selon le Christ 
s’exprime: ‘ Le Christ n’a-t-il pas intercédé auprés de son pére pour la Made- 
leine pécheresse et la femme adultére? Pauvres creatures, il ne les a pas 
repoussées, il ne les a pas mandites, il les a plaintes, il a prié pour elles, parce 
qwelles avaient beaucoup aimé.’ 

“ Etrange interprétation de ’Evangile! Jésus pardonne & la pécheresse qui 
se repent, qui l’implore 4 genoux et arrose ses pieds de larmes et de parfums. 
Mais quoi! est-ce pour avoir beaucoup aimé les fils des: hommes qu'il lui 

rdonne, ou pour aimer beaucoup le Fils de Dieu? Il y a laenvérité une 
indigne et détestable équivoque. On joue sur les mots: on fausse et on 
frelate d’une odieuse fagon la parole divine. On lui fait absoudre, que dis-je ? 
on lui fait préconiser l’amour humain, et placer le mérite dans ses excés méme 
et ses. déportements, quand c’est l'amour divin qu’elle enseigne et dont elle 
veut montrer |’excellence et le prix inestimable devant la miséricorde supréme.” 


Sophisms like these have only to be ferreted out and dragged into 
broad day. Part of M. Poitou’s system has been to make the authors 
thus expose their own shallowness ; and although he has employed it 
largely, it is so successful and telling that monotony ‘is not felt, 
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